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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON THE OFFICE OF EDU- 
CATIONAL RESEARCH AND IMPROVEMENT 
[OERI] 



WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20, 1988 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Select Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10.10 a.m., in room 
2261, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Major R. Owens (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Owens, Williams, Bartlett, 
Hayes, Sawyer, and Goodling. 

Staff present: Maria Cuprill, staff director; Laurence Peters, leg- 
islative counsel; Bob Tate, legislative analyst; Jillian Evans, com- 
mittee clerk; Gary Granofsky, research assistant. 

Mr. Owens. The hearing of the Subcommittee on Select Educa- 
tion will come to order. Today we are pleased to have a distin- 
guished array of very knowledgeable panelists. We do appreciate 
their being here. We want to assure them that this is the begin- 
ning of a long and thoughtful process. We take it very seriously. 
We are pleased to have their investment of energy and time and 
concentrated thought power, and we hope that they will stay with 
us throughout this very important process. 

I have an opening statement which I will read only partially, in 
order to maximize the amount of time that we have for the panel- 
ists. A well-focused and adequately funded research and develop- 
ment program will produce the same quality and amount of results 
and benefits for American education that similar research and de- 
velopment activities produce in other spheres of human endeavor. 
Our public health programs, our space race, and our defense appa- 
ratus are all replete with obvious examples of the fruits of substan- 
tial investments in research and development. 

Since amo .g civilized people in general and public decision- 
makers in particular it is no longer necessary to offer arguments to 
prove the value of research and development, this hearing will be 
concerned primarily with the focus of our past, current, and future 
research and development effort in education. 

What have we learned from our investment to date? Are we 
having an impact on current critical needs? Is the present system 
of research centers, laboratories, information bureaus, and inde- 
pendent researchers meeting the needs of the education communi- 
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ty? Given the inevitable limitations on resources, are we concen- 
trating first on the most urgent needs? 

Last but not least is the question of how we can enlist the sup- 
port of the larger decisionmaking community as we strive to close 
the awesome gap between the present research and development 
investment for education and the amount of research and develop- 
ment funds needed to mount a realistic and scientifically respecta- 
ble level of activity. The present paucity of appropriations is a 
scandal. There is no legitimate defense for the failure of this 
Nation to apply standards to its mission in education similar to the 
standards applied to its mission for the exploration of space. 
Indeed, the space exploration effort has reached a plateau partially 
due to the absence of the brain power needed to obstaclas at many 
levels. The complexities of our present society mandate a close re- 
lationship between the quality and quantity of our education effort 
and the quality and quantity of all other social, scientific, and in- 
dustrial activities. 

The process of winning support for higher authorization and ap- 
propriation levels must begin internally, within the education com- 
munity. Can we agree on priorities? Can we agree on the need for a 
greater sense of urgency in meeting certain critical education 
needs? Can we forge meaningful systems of accountability to 
combat academic apathy and academic corruption? Can we correct 
our own shortcomings in the areas of communication and cross-co- 
ordination, in the areas of elitism and scholar tribalism? Finally, to 
doubting decisionmakers, can we pledge to achieve meaningful re- 
sults if our efforts are adequately funded? 

Perhaps the long overdue new initiative of the Office of Educa- 
tional Research and Improvement, which proposes to fund a center 
on the study of the education of disadvantaged students, can be uti- 
lized as a lightning rod to open a new era of adequate funding for 
critical problems. Perhaps the limited amounts presently being pro- 
posed for such a center should be used to finance independent re- 
search on this urgent topic and to develop a master plan for a re- 
search center which is worthy of the task, to be funded later on at 
a much higher level in the next fiscal year. Perhaps additional 
funds should also be made available for existing centers, laborato- 
ries, and information bureaus which join the effort to establish 
such a pivotal center by offering to collaborate with each other and 
with independent researchers on activities which are relevant to 
the achievement of the goals of the center. 

And, finally, perhaps we can maximize an effort to reach out to 
the private sector for its contribution toward the very ambitious 
but worthwhile goal of improving our efforts to educate disadvan- 
taged students. Publishers, consultants, computer manufacturers, 
and others should be vigorously recruited. And beyond the special 
thrust to launch this new center, the private sector should be invit- 
ed to be an ongoing partner with the Federal Government in the 
Nation's overall research and development mission. The explora- 
tion of new ways to structure such a partnership— possibly even a 
"quango"— is an item of great interest to the Subcommittee on 
Select Education. We are anxious to hear new ideas and proposals. 

I yield to ]V*r. Bartlett for an opening statement. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Major R. Owens follows;] 
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SELECT EDUCATION SUBCOMMITTEE OVERSIGHT HEARINGS ON THE OFFICE OF 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND IMPROVEMENT (OERI) , APRIL 20, 21, 1988 

OPENING STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN MAJOR R. OWENS 

A WELL FOCUSED AND ADEQUATELY FUNDED RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM WILL PRODUCE THE SAME QUALITY AND AMOUNT OF RESULTS AND BENEFITS 
FOR AMERICAN EDUCATION THAT SIMILAR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 
PRODUCE IN OTHER SPHERES OF HL.1AN ENDEAVOR. OUR PUBLIC HEALTH PROGRAMS, 
OUR SPACE RACE, AND OUR DEFENSE APPARATUS ARE ALL REPLETE WITH OBVIOUS 
EXAMPLES OF THE FRUITS OF SUBSTANTIAL INVESTMENTS T N RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT. 

SINCE, AMONG CIVILIZED PEOPLE IN GENERAL, AND PUBLIC DECISION MAKERS 
IN PARTICULAR, IT IS NO LONGER NECESSARY TO OFFER ARGUMENTS TO PROVE THE 
VALUE OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, THIS HEARING WILL BE CONCERNED 
PRIMARILY WITH THE FOCUS OF OUR PAST, CURRENT, AND FUTURE RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT EFFORT IN EDUCATION. WHAT HAVE WE LEARNED FROM OUR 
INVESTMENT TO DATE? ARE WE HAVING AN IMPACT ON CURRENT CRITICAL NS/DS? 
IS THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF RESEARCH CENTERS, LABORATORIES, INFORMATION 
BUREAUS AND INDEPENDENT RESEARCHERS MEETING THE NEEDS OF THE EDUCATION 
COMMUNITY? GIVEN THE INEVITABLE LIMITATIONS ON RESOURCES, ARE WE 
CONCENTRATING FIRST ON THE MOST URGENT NEEDS? 

LAST BUT NOT LEAST IS THE QUESTION OF HOW WE CAN ENLIST THE SUPPORT 
OF THE LARGER DECISION MAKING COMMUNITY AS WE STRIVE TO CLOSE THE AWESOME 
GAP BETWEEN THE PRESENT RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT INVESTMENT FOR 
EDUCATION, AND THE AMOUNT OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT FUNDS NEEDED TO 
MOUNT A REALISTIC AND SCIENTIFICALLY RESPECTABLE LEVEL OF ACTIVITY. THE 
PRESENT PAUCITY OF APPROPRIATIONS IS A SCANDAL. a HERE IS NO LEGITIMATE 
DEFENSE FOR THE FAIUJRE OF THIS NATION TO APPLY STANDARDS TO ITS MISSION 
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IN EDUCATION SIMILAR TO THE STANDARDS APPLIED TO ITS MISSION FOR THE 
EXPLORATION OF SPACE. INDEED, THE SPACE EXPLORATION EFFORT HAS REACHED A 
PLATEAU PARTIALLY DUE TO THE ABSENCE OF THE BRAIN POWER NEEDED TO 
OVERCOME OBSTACLES AT MANY LE\EL5 ADMINISTRATIVE AND ORGANIZATIONAL AS 
WELL AS TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC. THE COMPLEXITIES OF OUR PRESENT 
SOCIETY MANDATE A CLOSE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE QUALITY AND QUANTITY OF 
OUR EDUCATION EFFORT AND THE QUALITY AND QUANTITY OF ALL OTHER SOCIAL, 
SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITIES. 

THE PROCESS OF WINNING SUPPORT FOR HIGHER AUTHORIZATION AND 
APPROPRIATION LEVELS MUST BEGIN INTERNALLY WITHIN THE EDUCATION 
COMMUNITY. CAN WE AGREE ON PRIORITIES? CAN WE AGREE ON THE NEED FOR A 
GREATER SENSE Of URGENCY IN MEETING CERTAIN CRITICAL EDUCATION NEEDS? 
CAN WE FORGE MEANINGFUL SYSTEMS OF ACCOUNTABILITY TO COMBAT ACADEMIC 
APATHY AND ACADEMIC CORRUPTION? CAN WE CORREC1 OUR OWN SHORTCOMINGS IN 
THE AREAS OF COMMUNICATION AND CROSS-COORDINATION; ELITISM AND SCHOLAR 
TRIBALISM? AND FINALLY, TO DOUBTING DECISION MAKERS, CAN WE PLEDGE TO 
ACHIEVE KFANINGFUL RESULTS IF OUR EFFORTS ARE ADEQUATELY FUNDED? 

PERHAPS THE LONG OVERDUE NEW INITIATIVE OF THE OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND IMPROVEMENT WHICH PROPOSES TO FUND A CENTER ON THE STUDY OF 
THE EDUCATION OF DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS CAN BE UTILIZED AS A LIGHTENING 
ROD TO OPEN A NEW ERA OF ADEQUATE FUNDING FOR CRITICAL PROBLEMS. PERHAPS 
THE LIMITED AMOUNTS PRESENTLY BEING PROPOSED FOR SUCH A CENTER SHOULD BE 
USED TO FINANCE INDEPENDENT RESEARCH ON THIS URGENT TOPIC, AND TO DEVELOP 
THE MASTER PLAN FOR A RESEARCH CENTER WORTHY OF THE TASK TO BE FUNDED AT 
A MUCH HIGHER LEVEL IN THE NEXT FISCAL YEAR. PERHAPS ADDITIONAL FUNDS 
SHOULD BE MADE AVAILABLE FOR EXISTING CENTERS, LABORATORIES, AND 
INFORMATION BUREAUS WHICH JOIN THE EFFORT TO ESTABLISH SUCH A PIVOTAL 
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CENTER BY OFFERING TO COLLABORATE WITH EACH OTHER AND WITH INDEPENDENT 
RESEARCHERS ON ACTIVITIES WHICH ARE RELEVANT TO THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THE 
GOALS OF THE CENTER. 

AND FINALLY, PERHAPS WE CAN MAXIMIZE AN EFFORT TO REACH ~ M T TO THE 
PRIVATE SECTOR FOR ITS CONTRIBUTION TOWARD THE VERY AMBITIOUS BUT 
WORTHWHILE GOAL OF IMPROVING OUR EFFORTS TO EDUCATE DISADVANTAGED 
STUDENTS. PUBLISHERS, CONSULTANTS, COMPUTER MANUFACTURERS, AND OTHERS, 
SHOULD BE VIGOROUSLY RECRUITED. AND BEYOND THE SPECIAL THRUST TO LAUNCH 
THIS NEW CENTER, THE PRIVATE SECTOR jULD BE INVITED TO BE AN ONGOING 
PARTNER WITH THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN THE NATION'S OVERALL RESERACH AND 
DEVELOPMENT MISSION. THE EXPLORATION OF NEW WA*S TO STRUCTURE SUCH A 
PARTNERSHIP — POSSIBLY EVEN A "QUANGO" — IS AN ITEM OF GREAT INTEREST 
TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON SELECT EDUCATION. WE ARE ANXIOUS TO HEAR NEW 
IDEAS AND PROPOSALS. 



IT IS FITTING TO BEG*N THIS SET OF HEARINGS BY QUOTING FROM THE 
LEGISLATION THAT FOUNDED THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION, LANGUAGE 
STILL PRESERVED UNDER CURRENT LAW GOVERNING THE OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND IMPROVEMENT (OERI) : 

"THE CONGRESS DECLARES IT TO BE THE POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES TO 
PROVIDE EVERY INDIVIDUAL AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY TO RECEIVE Aii EDUCATION OF 
HIGH QUALITY REGARDLESS OF RACE, COLOR, RELIGION, SEX, AGE, HANDICAP, 
NATIONAL ORIGIN, OR SOCIAL CLASS. ALTHOUGH THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM H*S PURSUED THIS OBJECTIVE, IT HAS NOT ATTAINED THAT OBJECTIVE. 
INEQUALITIES OF OPPORTUNITY TO RECEIVE HIGH QUALITY EDUCATION REMAIN 
PRONOUNCED. TO ACHIEVE THE GOAL OF QUALITY EDUCATION REQUIRES THE 
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CONTINUED PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE ABOUT EDUOVION THROUGH RESEARCH, 
IMPROVEMENT ACTIVITIES, DATA COLLECTION AND INFORM/1 ION DISSEMINATION. " 

THE ENABLING LEGISLATION, WHILE ACKNOWLEDGING THE RESPONSIBILITY OF 
THE STATES AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN THE AREA OF THE NATION'S SCHOOLING. 
MAKES CLEAR THE CENTRAL MISSION OF THb FEDERAL RESEARCH DEVELOPMENT AND 
DISSEMINATION ENTERPRISE. THESE HEARINGS WILL BE AN EFFORT TO D TERM I HE 
HOW FAR WE ARE FROM REACHING THE CENTRAL GOAL OF REDUCING INEQUALITIES OF 
OPPORTUNITY. TO WHAT EXTENT IS THE PRESENT STRUCTURE OF OERI ADEQUATE TO 
THE CHALLENGE OF MEETING THESE HISTORIC GOALS? HOW HAVE RESOURCES BEEN 
DIRECTED TO MEET THE ECUCATIOHAL RESEARCH NEEDS OF THE NATION. AND HAVE 
THEY BEEN USED EFFICIENTLY AND EFFECTIVELY? WHAT PROGRESS HAS BEEN MADE 
IN THE FIFTEEN YEARS SINCE THE DEPARTMENT'S , „G AND THE TWO DECADES 

OF WORK CARRIED OUT BY THE LEGISLATIVELY OLDER LABS AND CENTERS? TMfcCS 
QUESTIONS MAY BE COMPLEX, BUT THEY HAVE NEVER BEEN MORE URGENT, GIVEN THE 
BLEAK ASSESSMENTS OF THE NATION'S SCHOOL THAT HAVE BEEN MADE 
CONTINUOUSLY SINCE THE PUBLICATION OF THE LAVDrfARK XOS3 REPORT tUmiS!! 

AI_EI£K. ~* 

WE CONTINUE TO EXIST WITHIN AN EDU'.ATToNAL CRISIS, ONE MARKED BY 
DECAYING INNER-CITY SCHOOLS, UNACCEPTABLE DROPO'T RATES OF AS MUCH AS 
FIFTY PERCENT IN OUR MAJOR URBAN CENTERS , AND DECLINING LEVELS OF 
ACHIEVEMENT, PARTICULARLY WHEN WE COMPARE AMERICAN STUDENTS T' THOSE OF 
OUR LEADING INDUSTRIAL COMPETITORS. fHE COSTS TO SOCIETY ALONE WOULD 
FORCE US TO COME UP «T|| CREATIVE SOLUTIONS TO THE PROBLEMS OF WELL OVER 
HALr A MILLION DKorOUTS EACH YEAR. 

THE SOCIAL COSTS OF ONE DROPOUT IS APPROXIMATELY S-i.COOO A YEAR IN 
HCIHER SOCIAL SPENDINC AND LOST TAXES. EACH CLASS THAT DROPS OUT COSTS 
THE ENTIRE NATION APPROXIMATELY $240 BILLION DOLLARS. WHERE IS THE 
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FEDERALLY SPONSORED RESEARCH TO OFFER US THE HOPE THAT THIS STATE OF 
AFFAIRS CAN BE CORRECTED? 

IN THE EARLY 1960'S THE PERRY PRE-SCHOOL PROJECT, DEVELOPED IN 
YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN WITHOUT FEDERAL SUPPORT, SHOWED US THAT BY OFFERING A 
PRE-SCHOOL PROGRAM TO THREE* If EAR-OLDS FROM POOR HOMES A DIFFERENCE COULD 
BE MADE. THE CHILDREN WHO WERE PROVIDED WITH THE EXTRA ONE OR TWO YEARS 
OR EARLY SCHOOLING GRADUATED FROM HIGH SCHOOL AND WENT ON TO JOBS AT 
TWICE THE RATE OF CHILDREN WHO DID . NOT BENEFIT FROM THAT EARLY 
INTERVENTION. THE CAREFUL WAY THAT LONGITUDINAL STUDY WAS ORGANIZED 
BUILT UP A POWERFoi, MOMENTUM FOR 'EDERAL INTERVENTION WHICH HELPED PAVE 
THE WAY FOR THE HEAD START PROGR*. IN THESE HEARINGS WE WILL BE ASKING 
WEHRE THE RESEARCH IS THAT CAN EFFECTIVELY DEMONSTRATE TO CONGRESS NEW 
SOLUTIONS TO EDUCATING DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN. 

WHILE THE U.S. SPENDS A LARGER PERCENTAGE OF ITS GNP ON EDUCATION 
THAN JAPAN, ONLY SEVENTY-THREE PERCENT OF OUR STUDENTS RECEIVE A DIPLOMA, 
AS OPPOSED I") NINETY-EIGHT PERCENT OF JAPANESE HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS. 
CONFRONTED WITH A POSSIE-Y SEVERE LABOK SHORTAGE AT THE BEGINNING OF THE 
NEXT CENTURY, PARTICULARLY OF HIGHLY SKILLED WORKERS, WE FACE MORE THAN 
JUST HIG SOCIAL COSTS IF WE FAIL TO ADDRESS THE PROBLEM OF 

DISADVAN' ED AND "AT RISK" STUDENTS. OUR CAPACITY TO COMPETE 
EFFECTIVELY IN THE NEW WORLD ECONOMY IS ALSO JEOPARDIZED, AND SO IS OUR 
ABILITY TO RETAIN OUR TECHNOLOGICAL EDGE WHEN AMERICAN STUDENTS COME NEAR 
THE BOTTOM IN INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS OF SCIENTIFIC ACHIEVEMENT. WE 
ARE TOLD THAT THE SOVIET'S LAUNCHING OF THE SPUTNIK SATELLITE IN THE 
1950*5 JOLTED AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION INTO RAPID AND INNOVATIVE 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT. WHAT HAS OERI DONE TO STIMULATE THE NEW KINDS OF 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT THAT MUST TAKE PLACF GIVEN THE DISTURBING 
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CONCLUSION'S OF THE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION (IEA) WHOSE 
CHAIRMAN WILL TESTIFY THIS MORNING? 

THE UNITED STATES RANKS FORTY-NINTH AMONG ONE HUNDRED EIGHTEEN 
NATIONS IN LITERACY LEVELS. TWENTY-FIVE MILLION AMERIAN ADULTS CANNOT 
READ THE HEADLINES OF A DAILY NEWSPAPER. FIFTEEN PERCENT OF RECENT 
GRADUATES READ AT LESS THAN A SIXTH GRADE LEVEL- ONE MILLION TEENAGERS 
BETWEEN AGES TWELVE AND SEVENTEEN CANNOT READ ABOVE THE THIRD GRADE 
LEVEL. IN THIS CONTEXT, IT IS NECESSARY TO WONDER WHAT RESEARCH DATA 
INFokMED SECRETARY BCNNETT'S DECISION TO CUT NEARLY $17 MILLION DOLLARS 
IN FUNDING FOR THE LITERACY TRAINING FOR HOMELESS ADULTS AND WORKPLACE 
LITERACY PARTNERSHIPS PROJECT IN NEXT YEAR'S FY '89 BUDGET PROPOSALS. IT 
IS A NATI ONAL SCAN DA L THAT A SOCIETY THAT PURPORTS TO CALL ITSELF 
COMMITTED TO EQUAL EDUCATION CANNOT TEACH ALL OF ITS CITIZENS TO READ AND 
WRITE. 

IN THESE HEARINGS, WE MUST QUESTION THE ADMINISTRATION'S COMMITMENT 
IN SO MANY OF THESE AREAS TO RESEARCH DESIGNED TO HELP EDUCATE ALL OF THE 
NATION'S CHILDREN. THE DEPARTMENT'S VIEW OF EDUCATION RESERACH APPEARS 
TO BE, UNFORTUNATELY, YET ANOTHER ADMINISTRATION EFFORT TO ALLOW FORM TO 
TRIUMPH OVER SUBSTANCE- INSTEAD OF ACTING WITH THE KIND OF URGENCY IT 
SHOULD ON SOME OF THE KEY EDUCATIONAL PRIORITIES EVIDENT TO MOST 
AMERICANS, SUCH AS THE NEEDS OF "AT RISK" CHILDREN, THE PROBLEMS OF 
ILLITERACY AND SCIENCE EDUCATION, OERI'S POLICIES HAVE MADE IT MORE 
DIFFICULT TO ATTRACT THE KINDS OF RESOURCES NECESSARY TO TACKLE THE REAL 
JOB AT HAND. 

THE RECORD OF THIS ADMINISTRATION IN THE YEARS BEFORE THE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY TOOK OFFICE HAS BEEN WELL DOCUMENTED BY A RECENT GAO REPORT, 
FDirCATTO N INFORMATION r CHANGES IN FUNDS AND PRIORITIES HAVE AFFECTED 
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PRODUCTION QUALITY . THE AUTHOR OF THAT DOCUMENT WILL BE TESTIFYING 
D£FORE US TODAY. AS THAT REPORT MAKES CLEAR, SHIFTS AWAY FROM BASIC 
RESEARCH GATHERING BETWEEN 1930 AND 1985 TOWARDS DISSEMINATION HAVE 
WORKED TO UNDERMINE THE RESEARCH ENTERPRISE ACROSS THE ENTIRE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION. 

IN THE AREA OF SPECIAL POPULATIONS, READING AND WRITING INFORMATION 
GATHERING DROPPED DRAMATICALLY. FOR EXAMPLE, IN 1980 TH-RE WERE FORTY 
AREA STUDIES COMMISSIONED IN THE AREA OF READING AND WRITING; IN 1985 
THERE WERE TWO. 

INSTEAD OF HELPING TO COALESCE ArfD COORDINATE AN ALREADY FRAGMENTED 
SYSTEM OF LABS AND CENTERS IN ADDITION TO DISSEMINATION AGENCIES SUCH AS 
ERIC, THE ADMINISTRATION HAS SOUGHT TO FRAGMENT THE SYSTEM EVEN FURTHER 
BY FUNDING AN ENTIRELY NEW SERIES OF "MINI-CENTERS." USING SOME DOUBTFUL 
LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY FOUR AWARDS HAVE BEEN MADE FOR STUDIES IN THE 
CONTENT AREAS. THEIR RATIONALE MUST BE QUESTIONED WHEN WE NOW HAVE TWO 
DIFFERENT CENTERS STUDYING THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, ONE MAJOR CENTER AT 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY IN BALTIMORE STUDYING EFFECTIVE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS AN3 A NEW "MINI -CENTER" DEVOTED TO ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS SUBJECT 
AREAS AT MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY IN EAST LANSING. DUE TO CONGRESSIONAL 
PRESSURE THE ADMINISTRATION WAS PREVENTED FROM DEFUNDING EVEN FURTHER AH 
EXISTING SYSTEM OF SIXTEEN ERIC CLEARINGHOUSES, IN AN EFFORT TO DEVELOP 
SOME NOT VERY WELL THOUGHT OUT NEW PROPOSALS. 

IN HIS LAST YEAR IN OFFICE, THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY HAS BEEN 
CONVINCED OF THE NEED TO ADDRESS THE PROBLEM OF THE DISADVANTAGED, FROM 
THE SAFETY OF FISCAL YEAR 1989. YET THE PROPOSED "MINI-CENTER" CONTINUES 
TO REFLECT THIS ADMINISTRATION'S LACK OF UNDERSTANDING AND BASIC 
INSENSITIVITY TO MINORITY ISSUES. OERI HAS SOUGHT TO DAMAGE THE 
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CREDIBILITY OF THE PROJECT FROM ITS INCEPTION BY INCORPORATING WITHIN THE 
PARAMETERS FOR STUDY, BILINGUAL RESEARCH. THIS FIELD OF INQUIRY REQUIRES 
SEPARATE INSTITUTION STAFF AND RESOURCES. CONGRESS MANDATED SUCH A 
SPECIAL EMPHASIS UNDER TITLE VII OF THE ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL 
ACT FOR BILINGUAL EDUCATION. IN AN EFFORT TO CIRCUMVENT THE WILL OF 
CONGRESS, THE ADMINSITRATION IS IN THE PROCESS OF TERMINATING A KEY 
BILINGUAL EDUCATION CENTER AND TRANSFERRING ITS FUNCTIONS TO THE PROPOSED 
CENTER ON THE DISADVANTAGED. NEARLY AS OUTRAGEOUS IS THE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY'S OMISSION OF LEADING MINORITY RESEARCHERS IN HELPING TO FRAME 
THE NATURE OF THE CENTERS 1 MISSION. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE TO CHANGE THIS STATE OF AFFAIRS? WE NEED TO USE 
THESE HEARINGS TO CAREFULLY EXAMINE HOW WE MAKE THE EXISTING STRUCTURE 
INSIDE OERI AMD THE NETWORK OF LABS AND CENTERS MORE RESPONSIVE TO 
NATIONAL PRIORITIES. FROM A ROUGH SAMPLING OF THE WORK PRODUCED FROM THE 
LABS AND CENTERS IT IS CLEAR THAT THE EXREMELY MINIMAL EFFORTS BEING 
CARRIED OUT TO IMPROVE THE EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE OF "AT RISK" AND 
DISADVANTAGED YOUTH ARE INSUFFICIENT. ONE "MINI -CENTER" DEVOTED TO THIS 
ISSUE IS NOT ENOUGH; WE NEED AT LEAST ONE MAJOR RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
WORKING WITH A MANHATTAN -PROJECT LIKE INTENSITY TO DEVELOP SOLUTIONS FOR 
PERSISTENT UNDERACHIEVEMENT. 

AN ATTEMPT SHOULD BE MADE AT A FULLY INTERDISCIPLINARY APPROACH. 
USING THE BEST RESEARCHERS FROM THE FIELDS OF SOCIAL SCIENCES, HEALTH, 
AND COGNITIVE PSYCHOLOGY, WORKING TOGETHER WITH EDUCATIONAL RESEARCHERS 
ANt PRACTITIONERS WHO HAVE KNOWLEDGE OF THE REALITY OF UR3AN SCHOOLS, WE 
CAN FIND THE KINDS OF TEACHERS, SCHOOL LEADERSHIP, COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
AND CURRICULA THAT ACCOMPLISH MEANINGFUL RESULTS. 

MECHANISMS ALSO NEED TO BE DEVELOPED WHEREBY WE CAN LEVERAGE THE 
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MORE SIGNIFICANT RESOURCES SUCH A RENEWED EFFORT WILL CONSUME. WE SHOULD 
LOOK AT THE KINDS OF PUBLIC-PRIVATE PARTNERSHIPS THAT A RESEARCH AGENCY 
SUCH AS THE MANPOWER DEMONSTRATION RESEARCH CORPORATION (MDRC) 
EXEMPLIFIES. 

MDRC PRODUCES UNDER CONTRACT WITH THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT CAREFULLY 
EVALUATED STUDIES WHICH, LIKE THE PERRY PRE-SCHOOL PROJECT REFERRED TO 
EARLIER, HAVE THE CAPACITY TO EFFECT REAL AND POSITIVE CHANGES IN PUBLIC 
POLICY. 

MDRC MAY NOT BE THE ONLY M( DEL OF SUCH PARTNERSHIPS THAT MIGHT BE 
DEVELOPED. WHAT WE NEED ABOVE ALL IS THE COMMITMENT TO INVOLVE ALL 
SECTORS OF SOCIETY IN THE ViTAL RESEARCH ENTERPRISE AND HELP TO 
COORDINATE THEIR EFFORTS; WE NEED. FOR EXAMPLE, EDUCATIONAL RESEARCHERS 
BETWEEN PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND BUSINESS SUCH AS THE BOSTON COMPACT. SUCH 
PARTNERSHIPS NEED TO BE INCORPORATED WITHIN AN EXPANDED VISION OF THE 
ROLE OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT. 

IN SHORT, WE NEED LEADERSHIP. THE NEXT ADMINISTRATION, WHATEVER ITS 
POLITICAL PERSUASION, WILL UNDOUBTEDLY WANT TO MAKE EDUCATION "A 
PRIORITY . " SUCH A POLICY WILL BE IN ACCORD WITH PUBLIC OPINION SURVEYS 
WHICH SHOW THAT THE AMERICAN PEOPLE RANK SPENDING OK EU DC ATI ON ABOVE 
POURING MONEY INTO THE BOTTOMLESS DEFENSE BUDGET. IT IS ALSO CONSISTENT 
WITH THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF A WHOLE HOST OF BLUE RIBBON COMMISSIONS WHICH 
HAVE COMMENTED ON THE CURRENT CRISIS. WITHOUT EXCEPTION, THESE 
COMMISSION REPORTS HAVE ADVOCATED INCREASED FEDERAL SPENDING ON THE 
NATION'S PUBLIC SCHOOLS. HOWEVER, UNLESS WE HAVE THE KINDS OF RESEARCH 
NECESSARY TO SHOW HOW TO ErFECTIVELY SPEND THE MONEY THAT WILL 
UNDOUBTEDLY FOLLOW FROtf THE WAVE OF RHETORIC, WE MAi .*LLL FIND OURSELVES 
NO BETTER OFF. 

THE KEY TO OUR FUTURE PRODUCTIVITY AND SURVIVAL AS A NATION RESTS ON 
EDUCATION AND THERE CAN BE NO BETTER INVESTMENT IN THAT FUTURE THAN 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH. IT IS TO THIS SIMPLE PROPOSITION THAT THESE 
HEARINGS ARE DEDICATED. 
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Mr. Bartlett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I don't know which of 
these microphones to use, but let me borrow yours for a second. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to begin by commending Chairman Owens, 
the chairman of this subcommittee, for holding these 2 days' worth 
of oversight hearings on the Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement. This is the first time, I am told, since the creation of 
labs and centers some 20 years ago, that the Congress has held 
oversight hearings on their activities. Labs and centers are the pri- 
mary research instruments conducting educational research, and I 
am particularly interested in hearing how their research reaches 
the average teacher and student in the classroom. Let me correct 
that. Labs and centers are the primary Federal instruments con- 
ducting that research. 

Now in particular I want to commend Chairman Owens for his 
bipartisan approach and the bipartisan approach of this subcom- 
mittee to this issue. Education is not an issue in which there are 
divisions either between the parties or between philosophies or be- 
tween the legislative and the executive branch. It is an area in 
which there are differences and there are issues as we try to find 
the truth, but the issues over academics and accountability, cur- 
riculum and excellence in education, know no partisan bounds. 

It is my hope and belief that this subcommittee will explore the 
questions on educational research in depth and will ask questions 
and determine, then, the truth as to where we go from here. 
Through this hearing, the subcommittee hopes to learn what the 
Federal role should be in sponsoring educational research and to 
what extent the Nation's research agenda reflects America's key 
educational priorities. It seems to me that the Federal Government 
does have a legitimate and a necessary role in educational re- 
search, particularly in collecting data on educational accomplish- 
ments as well as areas in which improvements in education are 
needed. 

One of the issues that I will be focusing on today is whether a 
more balanced and a more productive approach can be determined 
in distributing Federal dollars in the educational research field 
Currently, OERI puts nearly all of its research funds into labs and 
centers. While these institutions may well be appropriate to exam- 
ine certain research questions, I think this subcommittee has to 
ask the question and must examine other mechanisms which will 
allow individual researchers to contribute more to educational re- 
search. 

Another issue I am particularly interested in is in dissemination 
of educational research. It is my intent to find ways to improve the 
dissemination of educational research so that the third grade 
teacher in Del Rio, TX, or in Brooklyn, NY, can benefit from the 
research that is being done. 

Chairman Owens and I come to this hearing in the bipartisan 
manner I spoke of earlier, to determine what changes need to be 
made that will improve the state of educational research in this 
country. It is my hope that these hearings will provide suggestions 
for improvements and possibly for new approaches regarding the 
organization of Federal efforts in educational research, the funding 
of those efforts, and in other related areas which affect the quality 
of instruction in our schools. 
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Now, as is too often the case in the Congress, the hearings are 
being conducted, by the luck of the draw, simultaneously with a va- 
riety of rather significant legislation on the House floor that also 
involves the Education and Labor Committee, both on the House 
floor and in the Rules Committee. I do look forward to the full 2 
days of hearings. I will be present for most of those but from time 
to time, along with other members of the subcommittee, I will have 
to be elsewhere on the House floor. 

I do want to say to the distinguished witnesses that the testimo- 
ny that I have seen is quite good. I look forward to hearing the tes- 
timony, to reading the testimony. Much of it I have already been 
able to review, and I believe that these hearings will give the sub- 
committee the direction that we need to make the necessary 
changes at the Federal level in educational research. 

I thank the chairman for the time. 

Mr. Owens. I yield to Mr. Williams for an opening statement. 
Mr. Williams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am intrigued by this proposal of a "quango." I read the New 
York Times editorial of last August, and it was not the first time I 
had seen a proposal for a quango and I tend to be supportive of 
what I know of those proposals. However, the Times editorial did 
elicit a negative response from me because it indl-ated, as I recall, 
that quangoes were needed because we needed more research about 
our failed system of public education. I tend to think a better 
reason for a quango is to research how we have succeeded as well 
as we have with our system of public education, and then share 
that not only with schools and instructors who aren't doing as well 
as they might, but also share it with other nations in the world 
who are not — with few exceptions — up to our standards. 

The Times editorial said this, quoting: "Cities and States, with 
help from Washington, are spending billions on schools, yet stu- 
dents aren't learning." Well, there are some segments of our popu- 
lation, particularly some segments of minority Americans living in 
certain places, that aren't doing as well a ^ would like but are 
doing better than they did in the early 1% ^nd previous to that 
time. They are doing better than they once did, but we still aren't 
doing well enough. We ought to research what are we doing that 
ha. improved education for certain segments of Americans during 
the past quarter of a century, and how can it be even better. 

There is also the teaching of certain disciplines in the United 
States that, if one accepts certain measurements in comparison 
with other nations, we find that we may be falling somewhat 
behind in the standard achievement scores of Americans' learning 
in those disciplines versus the learning of other students in other 
nations in those same disciplines. I am thinking particularly about 
the sciences. 

So we do need research on both our failings and particularly on 
our successes and, as my colleague from Texas knows, he and I 
have been in agreement for a long time, and particularly when I 
was chairman of this subcommittee, with the fact that good re- 
search should improve practice in the classroom. That is the pur- 
pose of good research. In the end, it ought to mean better teaching 
and improved learning, and I know under the guidance of Chair- 
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man Owens this subcommittee will move to try to do what we can 
to entourage such research. 
Th ■ :c you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Owens. Because of the broad impact of the nature of the 
subject we are dealing with, all the members of the Education and 
Labor Committee were invited to join us for the hearing, and I see 
Mr. Charles Hayes of Illinois is here. I want to welcome Mr. Hayes 
and ask him if he has an opening statement. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, but my presence here, as 
you said, indicates an interest. I am vitally concerned about the di- 
rection that we are going, in terms of trying to maintain our public 
educational system. I think under your leadership we might be 
able to change our direction, where we put so much money into de- 
fense, and one of the best defenses that this Nation can have in my 
opinic 1 is to educate its young, but we aren't going in that direc- 
tion. I hope through research we might be able to influence some 
change— after November, though. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you. 

Our first panel is Mr. Michael Timpane, president, Teacher s Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Nathaniel M. Semple, Committee for 
Economic Development; James S. Coleman, National Opinion Re- 
search Center; Dr. Faustine Jones-Wilson, the Bureau of Education- 
al Research, School of Education, Howard University, and Dennis 
Doyle, a senior fellow of the Hudson Institute. 

Will you please take your seats? I think you are all veterans of 
this procedure and quite familiar with how we operate. We have 
copies of your testimony, and your prepared statements will be in- 
serted immediately following your oral presentations. We would 
like for you to just dwell on points which you would like to high- 
light, and you can elaborate in the question and answer period 
afterward. 

We hesitate to limit the time of such a distinguished panel, but 
we would like you to know we have a 7-minute warning— not warn- 
ing, but indicator to let you know you have talked 7 minutes— but 
take the time you feel is necessary to finish, round out your 
thoughts. Why don't you becrin, Mr. Timpane? 

STATEMENT OF P. MICHAEL TIMPANE, PRESIDENT, TEACHER'S 
COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Timpane. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Congressman, Bartlett, 
Congressman Williams, Congressman Hayes. It is a pleasure to be 
here. I am the president of Teacher s College, Columbia University. 
I was director, deputy director of the National Institute of Educa- 
tion at an earlier time, and have been involved in these discussions 
for a couple of decades. 

It is a particular pleasure to congratulate you on holding these 
hearings, and perhaps if I say it, take a moment of my time, there 
will be 30 or 40 others who may not have to say it at such length. 
It is little short f thrilling to have a hearing on educational re- 
search be begun on such a positive note and with such a keen sense 
of the stake which the Nation s future has in our successful ad- 
dress of this problem. 
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Having said that, I would like to make just four points, and very 
briefly, based on but not repeating my testimony. The first is that 
the opportunity offered is a matter of great urgency. We have 
made education an issue of the first rank in this Nation in the last 
4 or 5 years. We have made significant strides in many areas but 
we have discovered, I believe, problems in our schools, particularly 
in some of our urban schools, which are far more serious than we 
dreamed when we started. So while there are ways in which we 
should be pleased with our progress, it seems to me we have discov- 
ered problems of an even greater magnitude than we thought, and 
the issue is urgent. 

The issue is particularly urgent, it seems to me, by the testimony 
of the business community, which I am sure you will hear from 
Mr. Semple in a few moments of their growing conviction of the 
absolute stake that the Nation has in the future success of our 
schools, and the role that research he * to piay in that. They bring 
a particular cognizance, I believe, of the necessity of investment in 
research, from their own experience. 

Certainly Mr. Kearns, the president of Xerox Corp., has spoken 
eloquently on this, as have other business leaders. They cannot 
imagine an enterprise succeeding in the long run which does not 
make substantial investment in research, and they speak of num- 
bers like 1 and 2 percent of expenditures as the minimum that suc- 
cessful enterprises spend on research. The American educational 
enterprise does not spend a fraction of 1 percent of its total on re- 
search, and I think that is a very important perspective that the 
business community in particular has brought. 

Secondly, I hope that these hearings are the occasion, as I said in 
my testimony, to clear away what I think is a checkered and un- 
happy political history of educational research, and that we can 
just face that history and understand it a bit and move on from it. 
I have always been struck by a quote that a distinguished Con- 
gressman, Daniel Flood of Pennsylvania, the late Congressman 
Flood, formerly chairman of the Labor and Public Welfare Subcom- 
mittee of the Appropriations Committee, made in 1970, and it was 
a prophetic statement. It is very short, and I will read it. 

He said this to educational researchers gathered at a table like 
this 18 years ago. He said, % 

Since the Russians fired Sputnik, there has been no horizon to research of all 
sorts and kinds, and it is just too bad that you fellows should come in at the tail end 
of this thing, after a generation of research being the word and the thing. Now you 
come limping in at the end of this thing all steamed up about research, after every- 
body else is beginning to slacken. Its just a burden you are going to have. 

He said that in 1970, and that is as fair a summary of what actu- 
ally happened in the succeeding 18 years ~ c educational research as 
I know of. You will hear more of the lurid details, but I think that 
that is simply the case, and has been. I hope that we can use these 
hearings as the time to stop limping, in Congressman Floods 
words, and move forward. 

The third thing I would like to do is to begin to identify, as many 
others will after me, I am sure, the clear if limited benefits that 
have already been generated by our investment in educational re- 
search, and they are in my judgment very clear. I have mentioned 
a few in my testimony. If we were to look at four or five of the 
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principal issues gripping American education today, in each of 
them we can identify contributions educational research has al- 
ready made. 

In literacy and reading, it was the National lustitute of Educa- 
tion over a decade ago which focused the research community in 
forging a national consensus about effective and appropriate ways 
to teach basic reading skills and to move ourselves along to the 
more complicated questions of comprehension and of critical think- 
ing, and I belhve that the success of our Nation's schools reflects 
that. 

In school improvement and effective te&o, it was federally sup- 
ported research on school organization mi implementation of Fed- 
eral programs which was really the s'IUJac most important source 
of information for what has become kncwa as the effective schools 
or the school improvement movement. The insight of the critical 
significance of the behavior of the local school building and the 
people in it, in whether or not a;.y of the bright ideas we had at 
the national level really worked, caroe from research begun pains- 
takingly 15 years ago. 

Similarly, in bilingual education and in testing, while the issues 
still rage in those areas, the Federal Government has been an ex- 
tremely important contributor of new research information. 

Finally, in the area of school finance, my colleague Dennis Doyle 
at the end of the table knows better than I that the Federal Gov- 
ernment played an instrumental role in developing the research 
which undergirded the school finance reforms which were most 
prominent in the mid to late 1970's. They have petered out in this 
decade to some extent, but I believe that they have put school fi- 
nance on a new scientific footing. 

I believe those are considerable accomplishments, and they talk 
about the real issues that face people in our schools. 

And finally, I would urge the committee and all of my colleagues 
testifying today that our job is precisely as you have stated it, and 
that is to develop a clear and simple perspective and strategy for 
educational research to go forward in the future. I believe we need 
a few priorities, clearly expressed. 

My suggestions are very similar to Mr. Williams' and to your 
own, Mr. Chairman, and that is that the education of poor minori- 
ty youngsters is the single most important problem facing us, and 
we should organize at least an important rart of our educational 
research enterprise around that enduring and most difficult issue. 
We should construe it very broadly, not narrowly in the schools. It 
is a problem much broader than the schools. 

Secondly, we must have a mixed or a balanced portfolio of enter- 
prises. As Mr. Barrett suggested, we need to fund both institutions 
doing research— my institution has one of the research and devel- 
opment centers, and I am proud of what it does— but we must also 
have resources to fund individual researchers. We cannot put all of 
our eggs in the institutional basket, nor all of our eggs in the 
basket of individuals in the academy. We must be able to fund 
both. Good ideas come from both sources. 

tVe must have a balance between research on the one hand and 
communications and synthesis activities on the other. I would like 
< n this occasion to acknowledge the important contributions one of 
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my successors, Assistant Secretary Finn, has made in that realm of 
research. He has taken very seriously the Federal Government's 
responsibility for synthesis and for communication. We don't have 
to agree with his every conclusion, to agree with his strategy of 
putting a lot of our resources into communicating research to the 
people who need to know it. 

Finally, we must— and I believe this is the most appropriate step 
which the Congress is taking at this very moment, and that is— 
strengthen the statistics function as a companion to research. It is 
only on a clear and shared basis of what is the case in our Ameri- 
can educational system— what is the case with respect to achieve- 
ment, what is the case with respect to the resources and circum- 
stances of the school— only when we all understand that, and only 
a strong statistics function can give us that, can we begin to under- 
stand how specific research findings can feed into that system and 
begin to improve schools. 

I think once we have those issues resolved, a few significant 
strategies, a balanced program of activities, then the other issues of 
how to organize for it, in terms of how should OERI be organized, 
whether or not a quango— I am not sure of the pronunciation— is 
an important part of that, whether or not we should perhaps have 
set-asides in mission oriented programs, which is certainly a way in 
which research and evaluation is funded in many realms, those 
issues I think will then become obvious to us, once we know our 
priorities and we know the basic activities we have to carry for- 
ward. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to be with you. 
[The prepared statement of P. Michael Timpane follows:] 
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Chairman Owons, members of tha Committee, my nmn0 is Michael Timpano. 
I am tho president of Teachers College, Columbia University. I have 
served previously as tho director and deputy director of the National 
Institute of Education, and as tho Proctor of education plannm* for the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. I have also worked in such 
research institutes as tho Brookings Institute and the Rand Corporation. I 
have, thus, in one way or another, been deeply involved in the federal 
educational research enterprise for tho past two decades, in trying to 
croato tho federal institutional structure, in developing and executing 
rosearch plans for federal funding, and, occasionally, in competing for 
federal rosearch resources and performing research under federal grants and 
contracts. 



Lot me begin my remarks by congratulating this panol on its decision 
to hold those hearings. From my perspective, tho many reform reports and 
proposals have made substantial use of perspectives and evidence from 
educational research, and this ha* caused political and legislative opinion 
about educational research to shift gradually and favorably over the past 
several years, oven when there was considerable political turmoil 
associated with specific agendas and processes. It is my hope that one of 
the first effects of those hearings will be to acknowledge this changing 
perspective and thereby put a groat deal of historical baggage bohind us. 
Ho who are deeply concerned with tho crucial contributions that better 
research can make to an improved education for all of our young people must 
make and take tho opportunity these hearings present to build tho 
appropriate structure, make tho appropriate plans, and dedicate tho 
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appropriate resources to a dynamic federal program of educational research 
and development. 

Educational research has had rough sledding at the federal level for 
much of the past two decodes, some of the problem was admittedly in the 
nature of the enterprise. Compared with other realms of research, it is 
cometimes difficult to see the direct fruits of educational research. The 
corn does not immediately grow taller, as is the case in agricultural 
research; disease is not swiftly csmbattcd or life expectancies extended, 
as in the case of medical research; new inventions do not come forth, as in 
scientific research; now hardware does not roll iff the developmental 
bench, as in the case of military research. There are, I think, two 
reasons for this. One is the commonly hold critique of educational 
research-that its theories and methodologies are loss rigorous and robust 
and often produce weak and ambiguous conclusions no>. related squarely to 
the everyday problems of schools and students. This criticism is immensely 
ovetarawn in the cose of the best educational research being done today. 
But one need not deny the critique altogether to point to another reason, 
loss obvious, for those invidious comparisons: contrary to popular 
opinion, research on how people learn and can bo more effectively taught is 
at least as difficult to do as other, more highly favored forms of 
scholarly or scientific research, it is more difficult in principle to 
expect dramatic results. The object o£ educational research is the human 
being, often in an extremely formative phase, often in a turbulent social 
and familial context. Learning how to do something deliberately different 
in the way of curriculum or educational program or teaching behavior, in 
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ways that will certainly and predictably make a difference jn the 
educational achievement of all students — this is a daunting assignment. 
And yet, this is, directly and indirectly, what educational research is all 
about. To conclude that educational research ought not to be pursued 
because it did not, in its eaily work, succeed widely would be the most 
misguided of policies. What if we had made such a decision in the early 
days of this century, when modern research in medicine or agriculture was 
newly possible? I think the answer is obvious. 

The federal educational research enterprise has suffered from unusual 
political misfortune, which I believe we must review, learn from, and then 
put firmly behind us. At the outset, support for educational research was 
bipartisan, especially when, in this House, the efforts of Congressmen 
Brademas and Quie brought the National Institute of Education into 
existence. But ever since, matters of partisan or executive-legislative 
dispute have weakened or dissipated effective political support. Requests 
for more support for research have been coupled with, and sometimes 
advertised as substitutes for, more adequate funding for other educational 
programs. Such requests have often been denounced and rejected. 
Educational research has also suffered from weak and inconsistent support 
from its constituencies in the educational associations and colleges and 
universities. It was rare indeed, until the last few years, that any of 
the education associations, at either the elementary, secondary, or post- 
secondary levels, were willing to expend any political capital for the sake 
of education research, or place it anywhere but near the bottom of their 
priorities for federal funding. 
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Being thus inopportune, fragile, and occasionally politically inept, 
education research has fared poorly in terms of congressional authority 
and appropriations. The amounts spent today on educational research 
represent only a modest fraction in real terms of what was being spent ten 
or fifteen years ago. 

And yet, with all of the difficulties it has encountered, I suggest 
that the federal educational research enterprise has a considerable and 
surprisingly substantial record of accomplishment. Let me lay this before 
you very briefly by naming five of the most significant educational policy 
issues in the nation today, and then sketching the contribution that 
federally supported eaucaticnal research has made to their resolution. 

Literacy and Reading . Fifteen years ago, the National Institute of 
Education was instrumental in forging a national consensus about effective 
and appropriate ways to teach basic reading skills, and demonstrating the 
necessity to move the research enterprise to the now increasingly important 
areas of comprehension and critical reading skills. 

School Improved and Effectiveness . Federally-supported research on 
school organization and the implementation of federal programs was the 
single most important source of conceptual and empirical information upon 
which today's most effective strategies for school-based reform are based. 
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Bilinqual Education . Studies in basic and applied linguistics funded 
by the federal government have provided the conceptual basis for more 
effective education of all children of language minorities. 

Accountability. Federal support of the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress and other research on testing has undergirded the 
improved forms of accountability and assessment currently being used in the 
development of state education reforms and teacher licensing proposals. 

School finance. The National Institute of Education pioneered 
research in school finance equalization, enabling widespread reforms at the 
state level in the 1970' s, and provided the basis for far more 
sophisticated and effective school finance programs still in use in many 
states. 

This list of accomplishments is itself more than worth the investment made 
so far. 



And where do federal education research activities stand today? Long 
impoverished, they are now distorted in their purposes, more by the simple 
lack of resources than by any deliberate twisting of the agenda. What do 
we have? We have a modest institutional base consisting mostly of the 
regional educational laboratories and university research and development 
centers, supplemented by the network of ERIC Clearinghouses and the 
National Dissemination Network. The laboratories have been working 
persistently for the past quarter century to move research closer to 
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practice. The R&D centers at their best have carried out balanced and 
sustained programs of research over several years tine on broad and 
enduring topics in education (such as teaching, learning, school 
organization, bilingual education, reading, and testing, among those topics 
listed above). 

What is increasingly and glaringly missing from the mix at this 
moment is any decent opportunity for individual scholars to find federal 
support for their work. It is axiomatic in the sponsorship of research 
programs that there must be a mix of fundamental and applied work, with the 
former feeding into the latter as time goes along, producing those new 
insights which then become new tools and techniques, leading eventually to 
better practice. In the absence of support for individual scholars, we are 
inevitably depriving ourselves of the fundamental inquiries that will be 
the kernels, if you will, from which the next generation of applications 
must grow. We must add resources to support this fundamental work, and to 
encourage the brightest scholars in many disciplines to bend their 
interests and talents to solving the vital problems of learning and 
behavior f^om which a better education will eventually be built. This 
cannot be done at the cost of the institutional programs in place, which 
are already without adequate resources and capacity to feed the educational 
enterprise from a vigorous and comprehensive program of research. 

Let me now turn to two particular questions. First, is a new, quasi- 
autonomous, non-governmental organization (the QUANGO) the answer to our 
problems of purpose and organization in educational research? I think not. 
It may be that such an organization could become a significant part of a 
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new and broader federal commitment to educational research, but *.t is no 
substitute for a commitment undertaken at the federal level, in the U.S. 
Department of Education. We did not make the NSF or the NIH a QUANGO — why 
should we do the same for education? 

Second, what should be the priorities of federal educational research? 
There are a host of educational problems crying out for better research, 
but I believe that it would be wise strategy to declare three or four 
national research priorities of a relatively broad nature and stick with 
them over a period of years, to put together sustained programs of 
fundamental and applied research, carried out by individual researchers and 
by research institutions, and connected systematically over time to the 
educational institutions and teachers of our nation. My list would start 
with three priorities: 

1. The education of poor and minority youngsters. The distressing 
problems of our schools in succeeding with these children, the clear-cut 
demographic trends, and the cries from our economy and society for the 
necessary contribution of these young people would place this matter at the 
top of any agenda. 

2. Teaching and school reform. Over the the past five years, the 
states and localities, teacher organizations, and educational associations 
have put in place a wide-ranging series of reform proposals intended to 
make the local school more effective and the teaching profession a more 
important and skillful part of these more effective schools. We are a very 
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long way from achieving these reforms, and their future progress will 
depend on continuing research support. 

3. Learning. We need continuing investments in studies of how people 
learn and develop, both in childhood and in adult life. This research must 
range from basic inquiries concerning human cognition to targeted 
examinations of how students learn specific subjects, such as mathematics, 
reading, and languages; and how they garner the skills to have productive 
and fulfilling lives at work end in society. 

Such an agenda leaves out some important areas, but it encompasses 
eminently national and enduring questions of education in our time. The 
temptation will be to develop a Christmas-tree agenda that pleases everyone 
and to lean heavily on applied work that will produce short-term results. 
Both of these impulses must be held in check. We must concentrate on a few 
important issues, and we must understand that progress through research on 
such topics requires a long-run commitment to both fundamental and applied 
inquiry, and the determination to produce results that will help teachers 
and students. 

Most of all, at this point in the history of educational research, we 
need your enlightened support. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before you. 
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Mr. Owens. Thank you. 
Mr. Semple? 

STATEMENT OF NATHANIEL M. SEMPLE, VICE PRESIDENT AND 
SECRETARY, RESEARCH AND POLICY COMMITTEE, COMMIT- 
TEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Mr. Semple. Thank you, Mr. Chairman* I, too, appreciate the op- 
portunity to testify today and to be among so many distinguished 
individuals, who I must suggest probably know much more about 
the educational research area than I do. However, I would like to 
take this time to reflect on at least one interested party, the busi- 
ness community, and their reaction to what we learned or did not 
learn in the available research that led us to our recent conclu- 
sions on education policy. 

For those of you who are not familiar with the CED, we are coir- 
prised of 250 corporate and academic trustees who work together to 
study and evolve approaches to the Nation's most pressing econom- 
ic concerns. Our chairman is Edmund Fitzgerald, chairman and 
chief executive, Northern Telecom, and our vice chairmen include 
such individuals as Jim Kettleson, the chairman and chief execu- 
tive of Tenneco; Philip Hawley, the chairman of Carter Hawley 
Hale; William Woodside of Primerica; and the recently retired 
chairman of Procter & Gamble, Owen Butler. The CED is an eco- 
nomic think-tank where corporate executives do the thinking, with 
well researched guidance from the academic and economic commu- 
nities. 

Now the CED's interest in the utility of and application of re- 
search is longstanding. Research has underpinned virtually all of 
CED's work, whatever subject is involved. Now while the CED 
often engages in primary research, we usually and often have to 
rely on research provided by others. 

Now as you may know, during the past 3 years the CED has re- 
leased two major studies on education: "Investing in Our Children: 
Business and the Public Schools," released in the fall of 1985; and 
our most recent one, this copy of "Children in Need: Investment 
Strategies for the Educationally Disadvantaged." 

Now at the outset of this work, Owen Butler, then chairman of 
the Procter & Gamble Co., was adamant that we develop our rec- 
ommendations on the best available evidence. He believed that be- 
cause business had heretofore enjoyed little credibility on the sub- 
ject of education, we simply had to make a compelling, factually 
based case for each of our recommendations. 

Mr. Butler also insisted that we set a different standard for the 
evidence we used. As business people, he reasoned that we could 
make the biggest contribution by looking on education as an invest- 
ment and carefully delineating its economic returns, recognizing 
that this was not all that education pretended to offer but that this 
was a certain area of return that we felt needed to be documented 
and understood, at least by the business community. We came to 
this subject with no preconceived notions. 

This turned out to be a much to igher job than we could possibly 
have imagined. We immediately discovered that, at least as far as 
we could find readily or at least as far as we could understand— 
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not to say that it didn't exist — there simply didn't seem to be very 
much in the area of good analysis between education and economic 
returns in the available research. We had traditional literature 
that related economics to productivity, some of which in fact the 
CED had commissioned several decades ago. But on the program- 
matic side, the returns on investments in certain kinds of school- 
ing, while they may have been out there, we simply were ignorant 
of. 

Fortunately, we enlisted to do our work an excellent array of 
academicians, one of whom is on the left and the other of whom is 
on the right, who oversaw our project and helped us, guided us 
through this maze— what I would call a blizzard of academic re- 
search. One in particular we enlisted, thanks to their advice, was 
Dan Saks, the professor of education and economics at Vanderbilt. 
He laid before the committee a rather impressive document which 
not only surveyed the work in the education area, but clearly delin- 
eated programs where there were clear economic returns on educa- 
tional investment. 

Just briefly, the most impressive of these were the outcomes as- 
sociated with the Perry Preschool Program in Ypsilanti. Now here, 
in the eyes of the CED committee members, who had long been 
subject to looking at all kinds of economic returns on investment, 
both generally and in their own corporations, this was a longitudi- 
nally driven analysis based on a rigorous design that met our 
standards of acceptability. 

From an economic viewpoint, we were frankly startled to learn 
that the single most profitable economic investment our society can 
make — not only in education, but generally— was not in the kinder- 
garten through high school years but rather in at least one year of 
very high quality and expensive preschool for disadvantaged chil- 
dren. For a group of business people who were not known for their 
interest, necessarily, in socially sponsored programs, this came as 
something of a surprise. 

Now after examining the nature of the test and the conclusions 
we reached, we felt that we knew enough to strongly endorse at 
least this kind of approach as being one of several that could possi- 
bly make a major change in how we were going to deal with the 
educational and economic problems of the future. 

Now we were not satisfied with what we had done at that outset, 
so we set up a second committee. We lound that if 20 years of com- 
prehensive testing had proven that a single year of high quality 
preschool at the age of 3 could cut later dropout, illiteracy, preg- 
nancy, and crime rates, what else was there? We couldn't duck 
this— despite some skepticism -duck this question, either. We set 
up a second committee and ws then did the same thing we did in 
the first committee. We designed a rigorous economic set of stand- 
ards, and we went out to try to find programs that met them, and 
the fact of the matter is, we did 

Now once again we had to tnlist the academic community to 
help us along, but we also discovered in the process that the failure 
to do something about improving the outcomes on education was 
astronomical. Although we don't necessarily agree with the total 
numbers, we found some astronomical unes involved, including one 
figure that it cost the Nation as much as $240 billion in lost earn- 
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ings over the lifetime of each class of dropouts. These are numbers 
that are impressive to business people. These are real hard num- 
bers, and I must say that the more we got into it, the more we 
were impressed by the fact that there did exist hard numbers, and 
we were also impressed by how hard it was to find them. 

We also learned that there were other programs that had re- 
turns on investment, either in terms of prenatal care, child immu- 
nization, prenatal food supplement programs, and the like. They 
had substantial returns which we could document, and so as a 
result, from an economic standpoint alone we determined that the 
Nation could profit hugely by ensuring that investment in educa- 
tion was done and done adequately and in the right areas. 

Now you may wonder what all this has to do with today's hear- 
ing on education information and research, and I would argue 
plenty. As I said, we are not versed on all the ins and outs of edu- 
cation data collection and research. I do know what it did not pro- 
vide for us. Simply stated, it had not provided documented clear 
evidence, pro or con, on the economic returns on education. If it 
did, we needed to know it, and in my feeling it just simply wasn't 
on the table. If there is any reason why education research may 
have failed to hold its own in recent years and suffered continual 
cuts in its budgeting, it is because this link has not been clearly 
established. 

Now I would go on to say that the CED firmly is convinced that 
it has to be established. It has gone on record with a firm convic- 
tion that the Federal role in research is a critically important one, 
and I will quote directly from our first policy statement on the sub- 
ject: 

We believe that increased productivity in education over the long term will stem 
mainly from the application of high quality education research. Accordingly, we rec 
ommend that the Federal Government increast the quality and relevance of its edu- 
cation research and data collection through the Department of Education and those 
organizations with which it works. 

This is something we firmly and strongly believe in. We believe 
without the data, without the information, without the well-de- 
signed research, we simply are going to be blowing money and not 
knowing what we are going to get back from it. We think you can 
do it. 

I will give you one example, one personal example that I am 
aware of. It had to do with the Youth Incentive Entitlement Pro- 
gram, which I was involved in early on in my previous incarnation 
on the Hill, and that was to design a set of questions and find some 
answers to it; to provide enough funding, time, and competence to 
get those answers. 

At that time we were interested, for example, in whether the 
offer of employment opportunity was, in and of itself, sufficient to 
encourage young people out of school to return to school. That was 
one of its primary questions. It was a question that had been 
around a long time. The MDRC took it out, and I think under the 
circumstances did a commendable if not outstanding job in trying 
to find the answers to that and a series of other questions that 
were clearly laid out. It was a very important question. 

I think one of the problems we have in education research is, we 
don't ask the right questions up front. A lot of this occurs in the 
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economics area, where we don't ask the economic returns on educa- 
tional research. I think it may be out there but it is not clearly pre- 
sented. 

A second case had to do with all the information that was gener- 
ated under the YEDPA Program. At the end of 4 years of research, 
the way it was delivered, as I recall it, it came up in a semi truck 6 
feet high, piles of paper and data. For policy development, it wasn't 
exactly the most practical thing to deal with. 

My final comment is that, when the research is done, it needs to 
be disseminated and written in a manner which people in the busi- 
ness of making policy can understand and can utilize. I think that 
is one of the major functions that educational research, at least at 
the Federal level, can do. 

In closing, I would like to reassert the conviction ,hat without 
the information, you can't make policy, and that the role of the 
Federal Government is to provide the information. It ha? the re- 
sources. It has the competence. It has the capability. I think we 
need to utilize it more. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Nathaniel M. Semple follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, 

My name is Nathaniel M. Semple, and I am Vice-President 
and Secretary of the Research and Policy Committee of the 
Committee for Economic Development. 

For those of you who are not familiar with the CED, we 
are comprised of over 250 Corporate and academic trustees who 
work together to study and evolve approaches to the nation's most 
pressing economic and social proble m s. Our Chairman is Edmund B. 
Fitzgerald, Chairman and CEO of Northern Telecom, and our 
Vice-Chairs are James L. Kettleson, CEO of Tenneco Inc; Philip M. 
Hawley, Chairman of Carter Hawley Hale; William S. Woodside, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, Primerica Corporation; and 
Owen B. Butler, retired Chairman of the Procter & Gamble Company. 
In short, the CED is an economic "think-tank" where corporate 
executives do the thinking, with well researched guidance from 
the economics community. 

The CED's interest in the utility of and application 
of research 1s long standing. Research has underpinned virtually 
all of CEO's work, whatever subject is involved. While the CED 
often engages in primary research, particularly in areas where 
the Committee feels neither public or private research has 
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produced sufficient information, it often relies on the research 
of others to help arrive at its policy conclusions. 

As you may know, during the past three years the CED has 
released two major studies on education. Investing in Pur 
Children; B usiness and the Public Schools, released in the fall 
of 1985; and Children 1n Heed: Investment Strategies for the 
Educationally Disadvantaged, , released this past fall. At the 
outset of this work, Owen Butler, then Chairman of the Procter 
and Gamble Company and Chairman of the two subcommittees that 
produced these reports, was adamant that we develop our v 
recommendations on the best available evidence. He believed that 
because business had heretofore enjoyed little credibility on the 
subject of education, we simply had to make a compelling 
factually based case for each of our recommendations. 

Mr. Butler also insisted that we set a different standard 
for the evidence we used. As business people, he reasoned that we 
would make the biggest contribution by looking on education as 
investment, and carefully delineating its economic returns, much 
in the same way as any business looks on a return on investment. 

This turned out to be a much tougher job than we could 
possibly have imagined. We immediately discovered there in the 
field of education research there simply does not exist very much 
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good analysis on the relationship between education and its 
economic returns. On its broad relationship, we had the 
traditional literature, especially the work by Dennison which the 
CED, in fact, had commissioned nearly two decades ago, which 
argued a strong connection between education and productivity. 
On the programmatic side, i.e., the returns of investments io 
certain kinds of schooling, there was virtually nothing. 

Fortunately, we enlisted to do our work an exe' 
array of academicians who, when charged with this mission 
performed unexcelled work. Araon^ the papers presented to the 
\ subcommittee was one prepared by Dan Saks, who until his recent 

passing away was Professor for Public Policy S*u'Jies at 
Vanderbilt. In that paper, which has since been reproduced in the 
Fall 1986 ed<tion of the Peabody Journal of Education , 
Professor Saks laid before the Comrnittct * **H r^soned analysis 
of not only the literature on the economic returns on educational 
investment, but pointed to several progr*amtic examples where the 
evidence was clear that the investment had direct pay out. 

The most impressive of these was the outcomes associated 
with the Perry Preschool Program in Ypsilanti. Here, in the eyes 
of the CED Committee members was well documented, long- terra, 
longitudinally driven analysis based on a rigorous design that 
met all our standards of acceptibility. 
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Frankly, from an economic viewpoint, we were frankly 
startled to learn that the single most profitable economic 
investment our society could make in education was not in the 
kindergarten through high school years, but rather in at least a 
year of very high-quality and expensive pre-school for 
disadvantaged children beginning at the age of three. At the 
beqinning of our work, most of us were simply ignorant of the 
fact th-t this was not just a theory, but a thoroughly and 
scientifically tested conclusion based on more than twenty years 
of testing. After examining the nature of the test and the 
conclusions reached, we concluded that we knew enough to strongly 
endorse the institution of this kind of program for every 
disadvantaged child in the Unitej States on the fastest practical 
timetable. We included that recommendation in our original 
policy statement in 1985, and it became one of the major points 
of difference between CED's policy statement and the numerous 
other recommendations about public education which were being 
made by other groups. Happily, this advice has not fallen on 
deaf ears, and the movement toward more universally available 
high-quality pre-school for disadvantaged children has gained a 
great deal of additional momentum during the last two years. 

But we at CED were not at all satisfied with what we had done. 
We had left an obvious, and perhaps critically important, question 
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unanswered: "If twenty years of comprehensive testing has proven that a 
single year of high quality pre-school at the age of three can cut later 
dropout, illiteracy, pregnancy and crime rates for the affected group by 
somewhere between a third and a half, what other forms of early childhood 
support would have equally or more dramatic effects?" Was it possible 
that we already knew how to break the cycle of poverty which threatens not 
only our economic well-being, but our social and political health as well 
— and that we weren't acting because the knowledge hadn't been adequately 
communicated to the policy makers and the public? 

This is the kind of question that CED cannot duck. We immediately 
convened a second subcommittee with similar but not identical membership 
to the first to address those questions. Our earlier work had convinced 
us that while many of the school reforms which were gaining broad support 
and implementation would significantly improve the educational results for 
the 70-75 percent of children who finish school, they would do very little 
to improve our success with the children who were "dropping out" or 
* nrniy marking time in school. 

With this in mind, the CED subcommittee undertook to 
define the economic problem even more precisely and then to scour 
the country to identify and evaluate programs dealing with every 
element of early childhood involvement as well as "dropout 
prevention" and "illiteracy prevention" as possible solutions to 
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that economic problem. What the committee learned was that 
first, the cost of not doing anything to reduce our v opout rate 
is astronomical, amounting to as much as $240 billion in lost 
earnings over the lifetime of each class of dropouts. 

Second, we learned that the conditions that set a child 
onto a path of failure did not begin at age 3 or 4, but at 
conception and before. 

And third, the committee learned that money or the lack 
thereof does not really define whether or not a child is truly 
deprived. It is whether the child has the opportunity to be 
raised in a family where the parent or parents are literate, 
where drugs and alcohol do not exist, and where the child is 
nurtured, encouraged, disciplined, challenged mentally and 
physically and taught that It is their responsibility to do the very best 
they can at any assignment given. In short, the determining factor was 
if the child had excellent "parenting". Also, added to that was the 
invariably healthy guidance from relatives, neighbors, church, and school 
— all reinforcing the training at home, to which no cost can be ascribed. 

The CED skeptics have asked us, including the editorial 
writers of the NEW YORK TIMES: "OK, now that you have described 
the problem, what do you propose to do about it." Here, Mr. Chairman, we 
come well armed. In the four years that we took to look at this issue 
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w'aich resulted in two complete statements on school reform and 
educationally disadvantaged chTdren and which together contain several 
100 recommendations on all aspects of elementary and secondary schools, 
we found programs that work not only to improve the schools but 
specifically that work to deal with the problems that beset the nation's 
poor children. What we have learned is that the returns on the investment 
in these programs are immense. For example: 

o A $1.00 investment in pre-natal care saves $3.38 
in the cost of care for low rate birthrate infants; 

o $1.00 in children immunization saves $10.00 
in later medical costs; 

o $1.00 spent on pre-natal food supplement 

programs saves $3.00 in short-term hospital costs; 

o $1.00 spent on pre-school education can 
save $4.75 in later social costs. 

These costs are calculated once a child has been conceived. 
There is little question in our mfnds that education which comes before 
conception, particularly in the education of a prospective parent, as well 
as health and nutrition guidance and counseling may provide even greater 
returns to a society than the ones I have just mentioned. Let me cite 
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just one example where education has served both the needs of the 
parent and the child: the New Futures School in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. You will find a summary of this program in our paper, 
Children in Need . It should be noted that this New 
Futures Program is entirely funded out of local education 
resources and not through any special federal grant. What is 
remarkable about all this program is that a community can reach 
teenagers who are expectant mothers and through education can 
achieve tremendous improvements in the economic outlook for both 
these mothers and their children. 

Our research has led us to conclude that efforts to reach 
the economic, education, and social needs of educationally 
disadvantaged children must begin with pregnancy and health 
counseling of teenagers, especially inner city teens. 

From en economic standpoint alone, we determined the 
nation can profit hugely by ensur^.g that those children get good 
parenting all the way from adequate prenatal care through 
nurturing and preparation during the pre-school years to special 
help throughout the school years. Preventing the illiteracy, 
alcoholism crime, and teenage pregnancy into which so many of 
them will otherwise fall will save us far more in future taxes than the 
immediate cost of preventive programs. 
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iou may wonder what all this has to do with today's 
hearing on education information -and research. I would argue 
plenty. But while I am not all that well versed on all that 
education data collection and research has provided over the 
years, I do know what it has not provided. Simply stated, 
education research has not docurented clear evidence, pro or con, 
on the economic returns of education . If there is any one 
reason why education research has failed to hold its own, and has 
suffered such continual cuts in its budgeting, it is because it 
has not linked clearly enough the relevancy of education, at 
whatever level, to the economic well-being and future of American 
society. Hor has the Federal education establishment initiated 
the kind of experimental research that is well designed enough to 
produce solid answers to important economic questions. This is 
true even when much of the research, such as in the area of 
vocational education, has been devoted to justifying itself on 
"economic returns." 

The CED has gone on record stating its firm conviction 
that the federal role in research is a critically important one. 
Let me quote directly from our first policy statement on this 
subject: 
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"We believe that increased productivity in 
education over the long term will stem mainly from th* 
application of high-quality education research. 
Accordingly, we recommend that the federal government 
increase the quality and relevance of its education 
research and data collection through the Department of 
Educa^'on and those organizations with which it works." 

We went on to list several programmatic areas that we 
felt warrented improved data correction and analysis: 



o Comparative data on educational achievement 



o Adult deficiencies 



o Employment readiness 



o International comparison 



o Educational technology 



We also went on to strongly support the NAEP, and recommended 
further support. 

But what we need now is education research that is 

predicated on the importance of education to the economic welfare 
of the Nation. 
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It can be done. The Perry pre-school program is just one 
example. The work of the Manpower Development and Research 
Corporation is another. 

One final thought in closing. Once the research is done, 
it needs to be disseminated and written in a manner people ; n 
the business of maMng policy can understand. 

Thank you. 
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that worts 

ConccnlrOlc on helping poor cnildrrn in their 
corlicSl nwwiandy«/i»/li/i 

Tlx business lesders. who joined wiih educ*- 
tort on a Committee for Economic Development re- 
if irch panel, an not us\4ity 4 rowed by issues tike 
prenatal health or enriched pr»>schoN education. 
Rat now they an; something a stirnng m tM poUU- 
cat underbrush. 

Wtih pm •dtmial candidates already attracted 
to children's issues, ihu could be the season to setie 
the moment. 

Save Tnree Children 

Social welfan strategies havt roiled to tike 
wave*. First it waa housing, then services like social 
wortera and clinics, then income strategies. Nona 
turned out to conquer pwny Early childhood In- 
tervention won t do that, either fen instinct and eo» 
Ciat science affirm its powerful promise. 
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Concidar tht famous Perry Prtachool Project 
m YpiitanaMxn. In tht carry 1M0s.ii bniflotitt- 
mfc preschool to } year-olds from poor nxbm *nd 
with below avcract t Q'a. 

tn a rare tort-term study, mearchtra (oiJowed 
tJ>ChiJdfeA«ntiltheirltihbirthda»a They did rt- 
markaMy well Xhty iraduated from hi|h school 
and went on tw jooi or more education at twice tht 
rate of cfuSdrtn without the additional early school* 
ift| They also had fewer arrests, detentions and 
teen a|cpren*ncies. 

A year > r two of early schooling so enhanced 
the chtJdret a confidence and sense of control that, 
as the rese trchcra report e4. their * better perform^ 
ancc is *>». U toevcryont '* 

All the note reason not to »».t until a child " « 
cr t >cars old *"hy net s.an with prenatal care for 



frightened mothers, often children themselves 1 
Why not provide classes in banc skills for fathers* 
An array of such services could save three chtldiee 
tt once: The teen-age mother, her baby and the 
child she la persuaded to defer at lean until she has 
finished school and gained both maturity and tob 
skills. 

Spend Where It Counts 

Americans arc generous about social welfare 
when they know rt works, aa with Head Start or food 
etampa. But they have learned to feel for their wal* 
lets when experts talk grandly about new schemes. 
Vrt»ythou»d they react differently to early childhood 
Intervention? iecsuse tt is known to work. 

Strong evidence comes from the Perry Project 
It coat U II I per child in INI dollars. But Ypsilanu 
recovered U.100 almost immediately, tht pre- 
scnooters required lets tmedial education and 
services. Other dividends havt mounted aa uv» 
yean pass. 

Another kmd of arithmetic showa that tarty 
childhood intervention pays o»f 7>tr* *»r* 2f> W 
low btrthwttgM bablea born in Iff 4. Hospital costs 
during tht newborn ptnod averaged S2d 000 Corn* 
plete prenatal and maternity can would have aver- 
aged about UJOI — and p roc* My would have 
produced healtht»tb»b*es, 

ExpenmenulNrogpma »n alnady under 
way tr. several Mte*>«rfe of the most ambitious is 
tht ieethoven Project l Qtscago a ftobert TayVsr 
Hornet, the largest pvettc housing project tn the 
world. The pros ram provides prenaul on and 
parenting education for expectant mothm? and 
eventually will offer developmental program, fx 
tof inu and toddlen aa wetL 

The idea is to djtrver to the nearby Beethoven 
Elemenury School to iff J a class of kindergarten 
boys and girla pftysKalfy. mentally, emotionally 
ready for school If the experiment proves out, st 
will vwdxate tht conviction oV tht Committee ttr 
Economic Dmloptnent panel that "improving im 
prospects for disadvantaged children u not an ex- 
penae but an excaUent esvestment"* 

From Aoort/on to Consensus 

Altitudes about children ha vt changed dn mat- 
xalry in tht 19 yeers sine* iMn-Prtstdem Nuon de- 
nounced then-Senator r ilt's dmloproentaJ 
day can bill aa something Ilka Godless commu- 
nism. How. it's ptstibte to identify and energue a 
potential coalition on behalf of tktrry childhood inter- 
ventjon. 

The issue cngagca basic and volatile issues like 
the sanctity of the family and parents' right tt nise 
their children by their own beet tight*. Now, black 
churches have mobilu*d to heV young women deal 
with illegitimate baUet and minority parents re- 
spond to voluntary programs. Teen ago mothers 
need and want all the he ip they can get. 

People on both t*>i of the abortion debate who 
cat a about f*r«il) valuta join cwi./vfuUy to pru> 
mote early childhood measures. Per instance, ftcp- 
nsentative Henry Hyde, the liunota Republics n 
who ta t leader of the pro-life movement, sponsors 
legislation to gwa Federal health insurance to poor 
pra grunt women. 

Several Pmidentiat hopefuls Press for early 
Childhood measures; Net York City is already 
developing a Program for school at c fn Congress, 
the relevant Senate and House committees will con- 
duct a rare feint hearing this week to consider early 
childhood legislation. Such a consensus la promis- 
ing. To help children *h<fl help does the most good 
ta an idea any cititen can arenciatt Likawise. ih* 
consequence! of not helping eiultfrtn who lack a fair 
chanceare also obvious. 

Imagines baby girl bom into mner<ity poverty 
today, to a teen-age mother Withancartychildhood 
program, the d be more likely to be born healthy, 
her motnc could give her better cart, and ear j 
schooling would enlarge her seif<on/idenc«. In If 
yctra she d probably be starting her Isst year in 
high school and have ambitions for the future With- 
out such a program she s all too l>*tly to hava 
something else a baby Ard the heavy cycle will 
uartaiam 
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Mr. Owens. Thank you. 
Dr. Coleman. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES S. COLEMAN, NATIONAL OPINION 
RESEARCH CENTER 

Mr. Coleman. Thank you, Chairman Owens and members of the 
subcommittee and committee. First I would like to say a few words 
about the current state of educational achievement. Then I will 
comment on some aspects of the organization of research on educa- 
tion. 

There are a number of points that would strike an observer of 
American elementary and secondary education in relation to edu- 
cation in other countries with which we compare ourselves. One of 
the first of these is the low level of academic achievement of Amer- 
ican children. There are various indicators of this. One of the most 
recent is the results of testing of science achievement carried out 
in 17 countries in the mid-1980's. 

A representative sample of students of approximately age 10 was 
tested, another sample of approximately age 15, and a third sample 
of specialists in biology, chemistry, and physics in the last vear of 
secondary school. This was done by a group long experie **d in 
international testing, the International Association for the i-.alua- 
tion of Educational Achievement, known as IEA for short. 

At age 10 American students didn't do terribly. They were below 
Japan, Korea, Finland, Sweden, Hungary, Canada, and Italy, but 
they ware above Australia, Norway, Poland, England, Hong Kong, 
Singapore, and the Philippines. At age 15, however, the only coun- 
tries below the United States students are Hong Kong and the 
Philippines. American 15-year-olds are oelow the 15-year-olds in all 
other developed countries tested in average science achievement. 

Now the results I have reported for these two age groups are for 
representative samples of students from the total age cohorts, with 
the exception of the Philippines, whjre only 60 percent of students 
are In school at the older age. At the last year of secondary school, 
however, ago 17 ur 18, only students who are studying a branch of 
science are included in what I will report 

In the United States, only C percent were biology students, fewer 
t l .ian hi nine countries and rce*e than in onl> four, but this select 6 
percent had u lower a\ -r^ge achievement than did biology students 
in any oti^r country. 

In chemistry, the percentage teste I as speciahbts is only 1 per- 
cent, with 12 countries higher and i nly 1 as low as the United 
Slates. This highly select 1 percent of Ameiu,an 17-year olds scores 
lower than the chemistry students in ever> other country but two, 
which have 25 percent a id 14 percent of students in chemistry, re- 
spectively. 

In physics, again jl percent of students in the United States are 
includrd, ic?ss than ir any other country, and this select I percent 
averages below the science sti dents in nine other countries and 
above the science students in only four countries, whrre the j' 
ics specialists average 17 percent of the age group. 

Thus, the picture of science achievement ,«m^ g Amercan ele- 
mentary and secondary students that an ;*.>ir. Xiont] observei 
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would get is that of science achievement in a less developed coun- 
try, and not at the top of the LDC's, either. The United States is, in 
science achievement in elemenwdry and secondary school, virtually 
outside the range of science achievement in the other developed 
countries whose children were tested. 

Now I wanted to begin with these comparisons to suggest the se- 
riousness of the problem of academic achievement among Ameri- 
can school children. This is a problem which, if allowed to persist, 
could easily turn the United States from the most affluent nation 
in the world into a less developed country. We have seen in recent 
years the movement of some countries from LDC status to the posi- 
tion of developed countries. Our children may be treated to the ex- 
perience of the reverse movement. 

I do not want to suggest that this problem is wholly a problem of 
the schools, for it is not. Nor do I want to suggest that it is a prob- 
lem that will be cured by research, for it will not. It is a problem 
not only of schools but also of families, because weak and disorga- 
nized families are in no position to support their children in their 
schoolwork, nor are they in a position to impose strong demands on 
their children and to see that those demands are met. And without 
parental demands, the bargain struck between teachers and stu- 
dents in schools will be one in which teachers will accept a little 
bit of achievement for a lot of grade. 

Now matters are of course not so simple as this. Teachers are 
products of the same system of families and schools that they are 
now themselves reproducing. If a nation does not train students in 
science in one generation, it does not have teachers that will train 
students in science in the next generation. The current problem, 
not merely in science but in all areas of education, is how to stop 
the system from degrading further and how to bring about a rever- 
sal. 

Now these comments should give an indication not only of what I 
see as the central problems of American education today, but of 
what I see as central problems of research. The research question 
that I see as most central is a very practical and simple question: 
Why are we, compared to other countries, now preparing our chil- 
dren so poorly with the skills that will give them a productive 
adult life? This is a question that can be solved only by detailed, 
comparative studies in the United States and other developed coun- 
tries. 

These would, of course, be studies of schools and how they func- 
tion. They should involve researchers sitting in children's class- 
rooms and observing just how children spend their time in school, 
as I did yesterday in a third grade class. Now the children I ob- 
served in that claio were generally happy and the teacher was ex- 
cellent at keeping them happy and occupied, but my guess is that 
they were acquiring fewer basic skills that they would need in later 
education and as adults than were their counterparts on Tuesday, 
April 19 in Europe, in Japan, and in many other places. 

The question I have posed is not answered merely by observing 
classrooms, nor merely by studies of schools of any sort. It is an- 
swered principally by studies of children's lives, lives both in school 
and out. Theje can be seen as studies of consumption and invest- 
ment: How much of a child's life is being invested for that child's 
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future, and how much is being consumed or squandered on activi- 
ties that bring no future benefits? How can the time that is invest- 
ed for the future be made to bring higher payoffs? 

The research I am describing, research in to how we as adults 
induce, encourage, and allow our children to spend their time, is 
meaningful only if it is done comparatively across countries, for it 
is principally by comparison with others that we see just what we 
do to our children's lives. It is useful only if it is done in conjunc- 
tion with measures of the results of that investment and consump- 
tion pattern, results of the sort that I described in comparing sci- 
ence achievement across countries. 

We have been greatly hampered in educational investments in a 
way that we have nGt been in economic investments in good that 
are marketed. International comparisons of production and produc- 
tivity in economic goods are abundant. They are almost entirely 
absent where the product is knowledge and skills that help chil- 
dren realize their potential as adults. 

Thus a major area of research activity should be the creation 
md continuous updating of benchmarks for international compari- 
son of the cognitive capabilities of children and youth, in areas 
ranging from knowledge of mathematics and music to knowledge of 
their natural and social worlds and the cultural products of the 
social world. It is, I believe., only such benchmarks that will keep 
us as a Nation focused on toe task of enriching our children's lives 
so they can, as adults, successfully compete with children raised 
halfway around the world. 

Finally, I will make a few comments about the organization of 
research. I will begin by indirection. In many areas of activity over- 
seen by government agencies there are producers and consumers. 
In defense, the producers are the defense contractors and the con- 
sumers are all of us protected by the military. In health, the pro- 
ducers are drug companies, physicians, and hospitals. The consum- 
ers are all of us. 

In some of these areas, sociologists and political scientists have 
identified a strong community of interest between persons in the 
agencies and the producers. There is, for example, often a fairly ex- 
tensive traffic between jobs in the agencies and jobs in producer en- 
terprises. A high Defense Department official will pop up next as a 
iiigh official for a defense contracting firm. 

There need be nothing wrong with this, so long as someone's in- 
terests are not lost in the process. After all, the principal aim of 
the Defense Department should be to provide defense, not to pro- 
vide defense contracts. The principal aim of the Department of 
Health and Human Services should be to oversee the provision of 
health, not to increase the fraction of national income that goes to 
health providers. It is clearly important that in such areas there be 
some means of ensuring that the interest of the consumer— of de- 
fense or of health— are furthered by the institutions. 

I want to suggest that in the area of education, matters are no 
different. The providers In this case are of two sorts: One is provid- 
ers of education, that is, schools of education, school systems, 
schools, principals, and teachers, along with their professional asso- 
ciations. A second is providers of educational research, whether at 
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their universities, at educational R&D labs, or elsewhere, along 
with their professional associations. 

The patterns are similar to what can be found in other areas. 
There is a natural traffic between jobs in the Department of Educa- 
tion and jobs in the educational establishment. My friend Mike 
Timpane sitting at my left on this panel, for example, has traveled 
this path, with the Government's loss being Columbia's gain. 

There is nothing wrong with this traffic. It is both necessary and 
healthy, but again the point is that what is important is that the 
consumers' interests don't get lost. Here the consumer is the child 
and the youth. The education of children and youth occurs partly 
at schools but not wholly so. It occurs also at rock concerts, at a job 
at McDonald's, and in front of the television set. It occurs in family 
activities, in the way children and youth spend their evenings, 
whether at home or out with friends. 

If there is no means of ensuring that the consumer's interests 
are attended to, then one prediction is clear: The weight of expend- 
itures of the Department of Education will be focussed on matters 
of interest to the produ^s. Expenditures on research will be 
weighted on research on schools and teachers, to the neglect of the 
study of children's learning outside school. Expenditures in educa- 
tion will be weighted toward direct transfers to schools, and from 
there to expenditures like summer salaries for teacher training, 
with a neglect of funding educational activities outside schools, or 
of giving educational consigners a voucher to invest in tutoring or 
another educational activity of their choosing. 

To suggest how Congress might help to provide this insurance on 
behalf of the children and youth of America goes beyond the intent 
of my remarks today. One implication is clear, however: This *s 
that the Department of Education is not a department of school 
and educational researchers, any more than the Department of De- 
fense is a department of defense contractors, nor any more than 
the Department of Health and Human Services is a department of 
physicians, hospitals, and drug companies. 

It is Congress' task to help define the mission of that department 
as a concern with the education of children in whatever setting. If 
there is one thing that recent research has shown, it is that a 
child's education depends on what goes on in that child's life, not 
merely on what goes on in that child's school. 

There has been a sharp decline in Federal educational research 
expenditures in the 1980's. As that investment in children is re- 
stored, as I assume it will be in the next presidency, the restoration 
offers an opportunity to define the Department of Education's mis- 
sion not by the interests of the producers, whether teachers like 
the ones I observed yestexday, or educational researchers like 
myself, but by the interests of America's children and youth. This 
means, of course, that the major new research investments should 
be made in activities that go on outside school but are relevant to 
the educational growth of children. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of James S. Coleman follows:] 
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Statement before the Select Education SubcocsaUc** 
of che Education and Labor CoonUceo 
of che House of Representatives 



Janes s. Colcaan 
Professor of Sociology and Education. University of Chicago 
Research Associate, NORC 



April 19. 1988 



Z want to eophaslze a few points In ay opening stateaent. First, X 
will say a few words about the current stste of educational actueveaent in 
Aaarlcan schools. Then I will ask what kind of research alghc be aost 
helpful In improving that state. Third, I will coaaent on soire aspects of 
the organisation of research on education. 

There are a number of points that would strike an observer of Aaerican 
eleaentary and secondary education In relation to education In other 
countries with which we compare ourselves. One of th« first of 'hose is che 
low level of acadealc achleveaent of Aaerican children. There are variou* 
Indicators of this. One of che aost recent is the results of testing o* 
science achleveaent carried out in seventeen countries in che aid-1980<. A 
representative saaple of students of approxlaately age 10 was tested, 
another saapla of approxlaately age 15. and * third staple or specialises in 
biology, chealstry. and physics In the last yea. <f secondary school. This 
was dene by a group long experienced In International testing. The 
International Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement . 
known as IEA for short.* 

At age 10 (actually, the U. S. saaple was sllghtl> older than others in 
the study), Aaerican students did not do terribly. They were below Japan, 
Korea, Finland. Sweden. Hungary. Canada, Italy, but above Australia, Norway, 

*I.E.A . Sclcnec Achi»y*f»*nc in S<*v»nte*n Cotmrrl^s Oxford Petga-aon 
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Poland, England, Hong Kong, Singapore, and Philippines. The U. S. was just 
about at the Diddle of this set of countries. Seven were above, and seven 
below. True, the bottom three countries are less developed countries, b«it 
four below the U. S. are not. 

At age 15, however, the only countries below the U. S. students are 
Hong Kong and the Philippines. American fifteen year olds (again a little 
older than their counterparts cesLed in other countries) are below the 15 
year olds in all othor developed countries tested in average science 
achievement. The picture is no better if we look at only the top 25% in 
each country. Again only two countries are below the U. S. . 

The matter is more complex for those students specializing in science 
n their last year of high school. The results I have reported for the two 
younger groups are for samples of students from the total age cohorts , with 
the exception of the Philippines, where only 60 percent of students are in 
school at the older age. At the last year of secondary school, however, age 
17 or 18, only students who have studied or are studying a branch of science 
are included in what I report. 

In the U. S., only 6% were biology students, fewer than in 9 countries, 
and more than in only 4. But this "select" 6% had a lower average 
achievement than did biology students in anv other country. 

In chemistry, the percentage tested as specialists is only 1%, with 12 
countries higher and only one as low as the U. S. . This highly select 1% 
of American 17 year olds scores lower than the chemistry students in every 
other country but to, which have 25 and 14% of students in chemistry, 
respectively . 

In physics, again 1% of students in the U. S. are included, less than 
in any other country, and this select 1% averages below the science students 
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in 9 other countries, and above che science students in only 4 cour « e s, 
where che physics specialists average 17% of che age group. 



secondary school students chac an International observer would gee is chat 
of science achievement in a less developed country - and not at che cop of 
che LDCs eicher. The U. S. is, in science achievecent in eleaencary and 
secondary school, virtually oucside che range of science achieveaent m the 
other developed countries whose children were tested. 

I wanted Co begin with chese comparisons co suggest che seriousness of 
the problea of acadeaic achievecent aaong Aaerican school children. This is 
a problem which, if allowed co persisc, could easily cum che U. S, froa che 
mosc affluenc nation! in the world inco a less developed councry. We have 
seen, in recenc years, che aoveacne of sone countries from LDC status to the 
posicion of developed countries. Our children oay be treated co che 
experience of che reverse movement. 

I do noc wane Co suggesc chac chis problea is wholly a problea of che 
schools, for ic is noc. Nor do I wane co suggesc chac ic is a problea that 
will be cured by research, for ic will noc. Ic is a problea noc only of 
schools, buc also of families , because weak and disorganized families are 
in no posicion Co supporc cheir children in cheir schoolwork, nor are chey 
ir, ti posicion Co impose scrong denands on cheir children and see chat chose 
demands are net. And without parental demands* che bargain scruck between 
teachers and students in schools will be one in which ceachers will accept a 
liCCle bic of achievement for a lot of grade. 

Matters are of course not so simple as chis. Teachers are produces of 
che same system of families and schools that they are now themselves 
reproducing. If a nation does not train students in science in one 
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generation, it'does not have teachers to train students in science in the 
next generation* The current problem, not merely in science, but in all 
areas of education, is how to stop the system from degrading further, and 
how to bring about a reversal. 

These comments should give an indication not only of what I see as 
central problems of American education today, but of what I see as central 
problems of research. The research question chat I see as most central is a 
very practical anC simple question. Why are we, compared to other countries, 
now preparing our children so poorly with the skills that will give them a 
productive adult life? A cynic might answer this by pointing to the > 



intense concern of American adults with ourselves as individuals, our 
careers, our pleasures our health, our consumption. It is, however. , 
certainly more complex than this. It is a question that can be solved only 
by detailed comparative studies in the U. S. and other developed countries. 

These would of course be studies of schools and how they function. 
They should involve researchers sitting in children's classrooms and 
observing just how children spend their time in school as I did yesterday 
in a third grade class. The children I observed in that class were 
generally happy, and the teacher was cxi client, but my guess is that they 
were acquiring fewer baj» c skills that they would need in later education 
and as adui»i> than were their counterparts on Tuesda, . April 19, in Europe, 
in Japan, and in many other places. 

The question I have posed is not answered merely by observing 
classrooms, nor merely by studies of schools of any sort. It is answered 
principally by studies of children's lives , lives both in school and out. 
These can be seen as studies of consumption *nd investment. How much of a 
child's life is being invested for that child's futare, and how much is 
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being consumed by accivicies thaC bring no fuCure benefics? And hoy caR che 
cime chac is Invested for the future be made co bring higher payoffs? 

The research I am describing, research inCo how we, as adulcs, induce, 
encourage, and allow our children to spend chelr cime, is meaningful only if 
ic is done conparacively across countries for ic is principally by 
comparison wich ochers chac we see Jusc whac we do Co our children's lives. 
And It Is useful only If Ic is done In conjunccion wich measures of che 
resulcs of chac invescmenc-and-consumpclon paccern. resulcs of che sore chac 
I described I n comparing science achlevemenc across councries. 

We have been greacly hampered in educaclonal invescmencs i n a way chac 
we have noc been in economic invescmencs In goods chac are markeced. 
Incernacional comparisons of produccion and ^roduocivicy In economic goods 
ale abundanc; chey are almosc enclrely absenc where che produce is knowledge 
and skills chac help children realize chelr pocential as adulcs. Thus a 
major area of resca/ch acclvicy should be che creaclon and concinuous 
updacing of benchmarks for incernacional comparison of che cognlciv 
<M P abllicies of children and youth - in areas ranging from knowledge of 
machemaclcs and music co knowledge of chelr nacural and social worlds and of 
che culcural produces of che social world. Ic Is. I believe, only such 
benchmarks chac will keep us a s a nacion focussed on cho cack of enriching 
our children's lives so chey can. as adulcs. successfully cc*pecc wich 
children raised halfway round che world. 

Finally. I vill make a few coraaencs abouc che organizacion of research, 
I begin by Indirecdon. In many areas of a'Civicy overseen by governmenc 
agencies, chere are producer? and consumers. i n defense, che producers a re 
che defense concraccors. and che consumers are all of us procecced by che 
milicary. in healch. che producers are drug companies, physicians, and 
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hospitals; che consumers arc all of us. In some of chese areas, 
sociologists and political scientists have identified a strong coanumt> of 
interest between persons in the agencies and the producers. Theire is, for 
exaaple, often a fairly extensive traffic between jobs in the agencies and 
jobs in producer enterprises. A high Defense Department official will pop 
up next as a high official for a defense contracting firn. 

There need be nothing wrong with this, so long as someone' i interests 
are not lost in the process. After all, the principal aim of the Defer.se 
Departcent should be to provide defense, not to provide defense contracts, 
the principal aia of the Departcent of Health and Hunan Services should be 
to oversee the provision of health, not to increase the fraction of national 
income that goes to Health providers. It is clearly important that in such 
areas, there be soae oeans of insuring that interests of the consumer -- of 
defense, or of health are furthered by the institutions. 

I want to suggest that in the area of education, natters are no 
different. The providers in this case ace of two sorts. One is providers 
of education, that is schools of education, school systens, schools, 
principals, and teachers, along with thnr professional associations. A 
second is providers of education! research, whether at universities, at 
educational R and D labs, or elstwhere, along with professional 
associations. 

The patterns are similar to what can be fovna in other areas. There 
is a natural traffic between Jobs in the Departcent of Education an<* jobs m 
the educational establishment . My friend Mike Tlopane, for exaaple, on 
th panel, has travelled this path, *ith the government's loss being 
Columbia's gain. 
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There is nothing wrong wich chis craffic. it is boch necessary and 
healthy. Buc again the poinc is thac whac is inporcanc is chac Che 



consumer's incerescs do noc gee lose. Here che consumer Is che child and, 
che youch. The educacion of children and youch occurs parcly ac schools, 
buc noc wholly so. Ic occurs also ac rock concercs, ac a Job a c McDonald's, 
and in fronc of che celevision sec. Ic occurs in family accivicies, in che 
way children and youch spend their evenings, whecher ac hone or ouc wich 
friends. 

If chere is no means of ensuring chac the consumer's incerescs are 
accended Co, chen one prediccion is clear. The weighc of expendicures of 
che Dcparcmenc of Educacion will be focussed on maccers of interest Co the 
producers: expendicures on research will be weighted on research iAaaLs, 
a nd teachers , cc che neglccc of che scudy of children's learning (or noc 
learning) oucside school. Expendicures in educacion will be weighted cowar 
direcc cransfers Co schools, and from chere Co expendicures like surarser 
salaries for ceachcr -raining, wich a neglecc of funding educacional 
accivicies oucside schools, or of giving educacional consumers a voucher to 
invest (along with the child's time) in tutoring or an'cher educacional 
accivicy of chcir choosing. 

To suggesc how Congress mighc help provide chis insurance on behalf of 
che children and youch r America goes beyond che incenc of my remarks 
coday. One implicacion is clear, however. This is chac the Department of 
Education is not a Department of Schools, any more than the Department of 
Defense is a Departnent of Defense Contractors nor any more than che 
Department of Health and Human Services s a Department of Physiciars, 
Hospitals, ana Drug Companies. It is Congress's task to help define the 
mission of that Department as concern with the education of children, in 
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whatever setting. If there is one thing that recent research has shown, it 
is that a child's education depends on what goes on in that child's life, 
net merely on what goes on in that child's school. 

There has been a sharp decline in Federal educational research 
expenditures in the '980s. As that investment in children is restored, as I 
assume it will be in the next Presidency, the restoration offer* an 
opportunity to define the Department of Education's aission not by the 
interests of the producers, whether teachers like the ones I observed 
yesterday, or educational researchers like myself, but by che interests of 
Aaerica's children and youth. This ncans, of course, that the najor new 
research investments should be nade in activities that go «n outside school 
but are relevant to the educational growth of children. 
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Mr. Owens. Thank you. 
Dr. Jones-Wilson? 

STATEMENT OF FAUSTINE C. JONES-WILSON, THE BUREAU OF 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY 

Ms. Jones-Wilson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Like the preceding speakers, I would like to commend you and 
your committee for time and attention to this important task, and 
like the preceding speakers, I certainly support research, I know its 
importance, and it is absolutely essential that we continue to 
produce new knowledge. 

At the same time, though, perhaps unlike them, I am veiy glad 
that we didn't have to wait foi the appropriate research design to 
decide to establish a system of public schooling for all the children 
of all the people, because we might not have had it yet. And so as 
researchers argue with each other often at the level of higher edu- 
cation about the right methodology or whether or not the research 
design is perfect, the .hildren, especially the poor children, contin- 
ue to grow up every day, every year, in schools where the knowl- 
edge that we have already unearthed does not trickle down to be 
well used for their benefit. 

I think it is very important, sir, for you and the committee to 
realize that at this point in time we are paying the price for a very 
long history of second-class citizenship in this country, and that 
second-class citizenship has included policies and programs of 
schooling that contributed to a kind of compulsory ignorance. It 
seems to me that really it has only been since 1964 that we have 
even arguably made an effort to educate the under class, and here 
certainly the minorities would be a disproportionate number of the 
under class, but many poor white children aren't being well educat- 
ed, either. But I submit that really it has only been since about 
1964 that we have even piecemeal tried to make rn effort to edu- 
cate these children. Now in the course of human ki^ory, that is a 
very short time. That is only 24 years ago, and so I would like to 
begin that way because it is my experience that schools can make a 
big difference in the lives of children and youth. They can help 
those children to break the cycle of hopelessness and learned help- 
lessness, if schooling is conducted correctly. 

You will find that very few minority people come from wealthy 
backgrounds or enjo> income from ownership and investments. 
They have to work, and so proper schooling is the means by which 
the children of these people expect to be employable ind ultimately 
to become contributing citizens to this country, so it is very impor- 
tant that we have the kind of research that would contribute to 
thaL Now let me say — I will go back to my point. We have some 
research that we don't seem to be using effectively. For example, 
the Perry Preschool Program has been referred to, and I believe 
that this is a program of integrity which has not been replicated 
throughout the United States. Now maybe research ought to un- 
cover why that program has not been replicated. We all know that 
it was successful, and to the best of my knowledge It has not been 
fully funded. Certainly we know that it has not been replicated nl l 
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over the country, so why is it then that we don't use the knowledge 
that we have in terms of educating children at a very young age so 
that they can stay in school, so that they can become good employ- 
ees and that kind of thing? 

Now in the February 1988 issue of Phi Delta Kappan, Terrell 
Beli reported information which is presented in his book, "The 
Thirteenth Man," and he says in that article that we have 20 years 
of experience now with respect to which Head Start, title 1, chap- 
ter 1, and Job Corps programs were successful. We have that infor- 
mation. Now again, why have we not replicated those programs 
that were successful? Instead, what we keep repeating is the cri- 
tiques of the programs that were not successful. How useful is that 
in helping the children in the schooiS? 

In like manner, Dr. James Comer of Yale has maybe 20 years of 
experience in intervention programs, in helping poor children in 
New Haven, CT, and now he has some programs going in Prince 
Georges County, MD. Why is it that we don't build on the knowl- 
edge that his research and service activities have unearthed? 

Furthermore, the late Ron Edmonds, Brookover, Lezotte, Levine, 
researchers of this quality, Barbara Sizemore, these persons have 
participated in effective schools. What they did in the early 1970's 
v* 3 begin to go into some of those inner city schools that seemed to 
be working despite all the problems that they had, to try to see 
what common characteristics existed in those schools, and they 
found a set of characteristic^ which are pretty well known now. 

Now the question is, Why is it that those successful schools are 
not studied and replicated? Instead, what we get is criticisms, that 
the theoretical base is too simple, that i. ervention research won't 
help. We really need to look at those effective ^hoo\ principles 
that have been uncovered. We need to look at the schools that are 
succeeding using those principles, and perhaps look at them as 
pilot programs, as success stories from which other such schools 
could be run. 

We need to go back to some of the things that are in print. If you 
look at the Kerner Commission report of .J years ago, there were 
pages and p&ges of recommendations for education. I don't know 
what has happened to most of those recommendations. Again, they 
have not been fully implemented across the country. 

What you will find in this country are pockets of implementation 
but not universal implementation, so if we want to do something 
about our whole Nation, we need consistency, we need mainte- 
nance of programs, we need dissemination of information. My 
guess is that the average third grade teacher or ave ige fifth grade 
teacher does not know what the research has uncovered, and the 
researchers in general do net go into the classrooms of our Nation 
to work with the teachers, so what we need here clearly ; s better 
articulation between the researchers and the information that they 
uncover, and the persons who are on the f ring line who are sup- 
posed to implement those programs. 

So I won't repeat what is in my testimony, but I do believa that 
what we need is not only more research but to implement the re- 
sults of the positive research that has already been undertaken. 

[The prepared statement of Faustine C. Jones-Wilson follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF FAUST I NE C. JONES -WILSON 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON SELECT EDUCATION 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
April 20, 1988 

THE HONORABLE MAJOR R. OWENS , CHAIRMAN 



Sir: 



I commend you and your fellow committee members on 
your concerns about America's key educational priorities and 
the federal role in sponsoring the kind of educational research 
and development that will enable educators and education advocates 
to achieve the aims and goals emerging from those priorities. 
I will not attempt to list all of America's educational priorities 
but will focus on a particular segment of our citizenry ^nicn 
is most "at risk" in most dimensions of their lives. This 
segment is America's poor — America's underprivileged 'underclass. ' 
The children and youth from this group are the underachievers in 
schools who may drop out, fail, fall victim to drugs, engage m 
street crime, become parents out of wedlock while still teenagers, 
wind up in Jail, or unemployed, and/or recipients of public assistance. 

Ours is a democratic, affluent society. The proi.-.ise of 
democracy is that all the children of all the people shall be 
educated so that they may become contributing, participating, 
thoughtful citizens, while it is true that a democratic political 
system requires such citizens, it is also true that our economic 
system needs workers and taxpayers who will maintain and expand 
our industries, our Social Security system, our national income. 
Our communities need and deserve cultivated, disciplined adults who 
will plan and implement programs to upgrade the quality oi life 
across this great nation. We need to learn how to live together 
in a nat.on that is increasingly di/erse, with increasing proportions 
of the poor and the ethnically di.fterent from the white, Anglo Saxon 
Protestant majority group. We rauat learn how to live _n harmony, 
mutuality, and reciprocity in a global community that is increasingly 
interdependent — where shocks in one country affect other countries" 
.almost immediately — and where long-term implications of U.S. in- 
ternal underdevelopment are very negative internationally and 
domestically. In our changing pluralistic society, increasingly 
interrelated with other nations in a global economy and world social 
orddr, we must end the makeshift arrangements t at have prevailed 
with respect to educating poor children and children of racial/ 
ethnic groups with castelike social status. We must stop blaming 
the victims, "passing the buck," and work to end the facade that 
bes been erected respecting the ability of these children to 
learn to read, write, compute, and develop higher order thinking 
skills/abilities. 
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There is ample demographic data to support my concerns. 
By 1990 it is expected that minority persons of all ages will 
constitute 20-25 percent of the U.S. population, and that their 
proportion among youth cohorts eligible for schooling will be over 
30 percent. 1 By the year 2000 38 percent of the under eighteen 
population of the U.S. will be Black, Hispanic, Native American, 
and Asian. By 2017 it is projected that one of three of us will 
be non-White. Minority proportions of children and youth are 
expected to grow well into the twenty-first century, and cover 
a broader socioeconomic range than ever before. Homelessness now 
complicates the lives of many u derprivileged children — not only 
in terms of living arrangements but also in terms of schooling 
places (or lack of them). Even today in each of the nation's 
largest twenty-four school systems minorities are a majority, 
and there are nineteen cities in which Blacks are 40* or more 
of the population. This brief survey surely indicates that 
simplistic treatment of the needs of minority childrer, particularly 
Black children, will not be helpful. 2 

The lives and schooling of "at risk" children and youth 
must become an authentic priority for our nation. The nation's 
birth rate ha? declined, so of course the school-age population has 
also declined, .rom 53 million in 1970 to 45 million in 1986.3 
Larger proportions of this smaller number are minority chilli en, 
and the poor among these minorities are "at risk." As these youth 
move up the schooling ladder they must be properly educated so that 
they may make democratic citizens, able employees, earning and 
taxpaying persons, effective international competitors. 

To fail to educate this segment of ou 1 ; population 
means that our society will have fewer t»nd lovjr paying taxpayers, 
fewer people a, .e to maintain a Social Security system for the 
"baby boomers" as they age, more people ashing for and needing 
public assistance in all its forms, more people likely to commit 
street crimes, more prisons to house lawbreakers, more fear and 
human isolation in our communities as people lock themselves in 
their homes behind bars and with burglar alar^ systems, afraid to 
go out after dark. We will lack competent workers in all fields, 
and will be unable to compete effectively and equally in international 
production rivalries, e.g., steel, automobiles. Our social climate 
will be marked by fear, distrust, suspicion, animosity — and our 
democracy will clearly be a facade which other nations will brand 
a mockery. 

We have had ample warning that this state of affairs 
could and would occur. Sometimes I wonder if anyone remembers the 
1968 Report of the National Advisory Commission on CUil Disorders , 
more commonly known as the "Kerner Report." This prestigious 
commission analyzed the civil disorders* which they said resulted 
from over 300 years of inequities, and provided not only the causes 
of the problems but also remedies , including educational remedies. 
Pages 424-456 of the paperback text of this report are addressed 
to recommendations for national action in education. I will return 
to these rerommendations in just a bit. But I*rst, we need a brief 
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look at what educational policy and practice have been for Blacks, 
the largest minority in our country. 

As Meyer Weinberg and Horace Mann Bond have pointed out, 
for most of America's history "compulsory ignorance" has been the 
cornerstone of educational policy for Blacks, it is too well known 
to re-state here that the laws and customs of the South, where most 
Blacks lived and still live, forbade the schooling of Blacks for 
more than two hundred years. After the Civil War, Blacks were 
permitted to attend school, but the 1896 Plessv v. Ferguson decision 
established a public policy of "separate but equal schooling " which 
was formally in force until 1954. Undeniably, that schooling was 
indeed separate but never equal. Brown I and Brown n (1954-55) 
overturned Plessv. but the public policy response was "massive 
resistance" in many states and communities, and the response of 
many individuals collectively has been called "white flight" from 
desegregating schools, it was not until the passage of the 1964 
Civil Rights Act, and enforcement of its Section VII which permitted 
the withholding of Federal funds froiu discriminating school districts 
that school desegregation became mere widespread in the South, and 
with it the possibility of more equity in equipment, funding alloca- 
tions, curriculum, and so on. it is important to note that some 
school building inequities had been remedied between 1954 and 1964 
as school systems sought to placate Black parents pushing for equal 
educational opportunity by constructing new buildings for Black 
children to replace the substandard schools they had occupied for 
so long. 

The point of this educational review is to state explicitly 
that there had been no real attempt to educate Black children 
equally until about 1964, and ever, arguably since that time. 
That was only 24 years ago, just a brief amount of time. Nonetheless, 
since World War II ended there has been a steady improvement in 
rates of Black participation and in the median years of scl moling 
that Slacks complete, However, the problems that persist are 
particularly intractable because of the total set of life conditions 
faced especially by poor Black children, and the problems adversely 
affect their possibilities for 'earning, growth, and development 
in desirable ways. 

The school can be of singular and paramount importance 
in breaking the cycle of hopelessness and learned helplessness 
faced by these children and youth. Most Americans, including Black 
Vneri^ans, whose status is middle class or above credit schooling 
and teachers as major factors in their development, thereby pre- 
paring them for inclusion in the mainstream. Few minority persons 
come from wealthy backgrounds, or enjoy income from ownersnip and 
investments rather than work. Thus, education is their chief means 
toward the ends of remunerative employment, comfortable housing, 
favorable self concept, and so on. Proper schooling of high quality 
can ftrvc the same function for the poor and for the society, if 
we will so design it, fund it, and maintain At over time. 
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The existing network of labs, centers, and clearinghouses 
does not properly address minority concerns. X seem to recall that 
less than ixvc percent of their budgets and proposals *>cc addressed 
to minority cenctsrns. If we examine the recent past we aae that 
urban schools have gone from what seems to be "fad to fad," rather 
than concentrating on what we know works. There can be no "qcick 
fixes" that arc meaningful and long-lasting for today's urban 
children or their schools. The blueribbon "school reform" reports, 
such as the Holmes and Carnegie Reports, don't dwell on the research 
that is needed, and what research findings, properly implemented* 
can do. In fact* so many of the reports of the last five years 
seem to focus on gifted and talent* i children s needs and develop- 
ment* or on society's needs for spc ialists in such fields as 
mathematics and the sciences. What is to be done with the rest 
of America'** populace — average learners* the poor, and so on? 

There is knowledge on which to build. The longitudinal 
research of the Perry Preschool Program in Ypsilanti* Michigan has 
provided data that early childhood programs pay off in the lives 
of the learners and their families. Why is it that that program 
has not been fully funded to continue its teaching* research, and 
service? It appears that when a program is successful* or shows 
great promise of success, it is abandoned or Just enough funding 
remains to permit minimal activity. This minimal activity cannot 
possibly do the Job that needs to be done, but the appearance of 
assistance is maintained by power holders who arc policymakers. 
The Perry Prcschcol Program has integrity as a study, and should 
become a demonstration center for early childhood education and for 
developing competent professionals. Also* there should be planned 
and monitored articulation between Head Start programs and other 
early childhood programs and school-based activities/prograns that 
follow in kindergarten and the elementary grades. In other words* 
there should be a system of support that helps the child from 
age two or three through high school so that equity and parity with 
the majority population could occur in schooling patterns. 

In the February 1988 issue of Phi Delta Kappan , Terrell 
Dell pointed out that twenty years of experience exist with respect 
to which Head Start. Title I/Chapter i, and Job Corps programs 
were successful. He recommends that the successful programs be 
replicated, and chat dropout prevention programs that foster closer 
tics between home and schools be instituted. X concur with his 
recommendations. It is clear that further research can be done 
on these programs and that they, too, can become demonstration sites 
for educational development. 

Dr. James P. Comer of Yale University has to his credit 
successful schools in New Haven, Connecticut and in Prince George's 
County, Md. that were developed from his policies, planning, and 
programs. His book, ^ hool Power , explains his philosophy and 
methods. The book ha een followed by a number of articles in 
scholarly publications. By this time Comer's New Haven schools 
she <ld be demonstration sites for educational development of others, 
if ieral funds were allocated for that purpose and sustained 
over time. Dr. Comer is himself an outstanding scholar who directs 
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the school Development Program at the Yale Child Study Center. 
He knows the nature of the educational problems of "at risk" children, 
what intervention strategics and programs will solve tt.^ir problems, 
and how to implement them. He also understands prograr. evaluation. 

In like manner, ever since 1971 researchers have collected 
and disseminated information on unusually effective inner city schools. 
Most of these are, or have been, elementary schools that defied the 
odd3 and showed that Black poor children can learn and be taught. 
The work of the late Ronald Edmonds, George Weber, Wilbur 8. Brook- 
over, Lawrence W. Lcsottc, Daniel U. Levine, Eugene E. Eubanks, 
Barbara A. Sizcmore, and others can be cited in this respect. 4 
Although there are some variations in the work of these researchers, 
essentially they agree that effective schools for the poor and the 
Black have common elements: a principal who is a strong instructional 
leader, a school climate conducive to learning, high teacher expecta- 
tions, an emphasis on basic skills instruction and high levels of 
time on task: constant evaluation and assessment of stuacnts 
performances, while criticisms of effective schools research exist. 5 
and their cautions heeded, nonetheless there are models of effective 
elementary, junior high, and high schools. There are other urban 
schools that are improving, based on usage of effective schools 
principles, but not yet correctly called "effective." The 1988 
summer yearbook of the Jou rnal of Negro Education will carry case 
studies of some of these *_*ban schools that work. The settings 
that are indeed effective 3chool3 ,uld become development/ dissemination 
sites — if they had federal fund.,.ig for such activities. Again, 
more research and replication activities could occur with proper 
interest and support. 

Returning to the Report of th<* National Advisory Commission 
on clvil_ Disorders , twenty year3 ago thi3 prestigious group 
recommended pursuit of the following strategics to improve educational 
opportunity for the disadvantaged ;i) increase efforts to eliminate 
de facto segregation, (2) improving 3chool-community relations, 
(3) expand opportunities for higher and vocational opportunities. 
More specifically, among other recommendations were improving the 
<jality of teaching in ghetto schools, y^ar-round education for 
disadvantaged students, early childhood education, intensive programs 
to increase verbal skill3 of ghetto residents, and so on. The details 
are specified in pages 424-456 of the report. Funding for thC3C 
educational efforts was to come primarily from the Federal govern- 
ment. However, states *.re requested* to reexamine their state aid 
formulas so that they cwuld provide jore pcr-3tudcnt aid to districts 
with large proportions of disadvantaged students. Also, states were 
urged to implement urban-suburban cooperation aud metropolitan planning. 
Local governments were urged to lead their communities in the 
acceptance of policies that promoted integration and that improved 
the quality of education in existing racially segregated schools. 
Further, the business, religious, civic, and professional communities 
were urged to be responsible for sharing the nbove-namcd goals at 
the state and local levels. We need to re-i tine these prescriptions 
and utilize those that remain viable twenty ars later, 1988* 
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We must always remember the following passage *~rom 
Ron Edmonds* work: 

- . . whether or not we will ever effectively 
teach the children of the poor is probably far 
more a matter of politics than of social science, 
and that is as it should be. It seems to me, 
therefore, that what is left of this discussion 
are three declarative statements. We can, 
whenever and wherever we choose, successfully 
teach all children whose schooling is of interest 
to us. We already know more than we need in 
order to do that, whether we do it must finally 
depend on how we feel about the fact that we 
haven't so far. 6 

With this background in addition to what we already 
know, research is needed to prov.de new or supportive information 
as follows* 

1. What educational and experience patterns will produce the 
kinds of principals and supervisors who know whe* to do to 
administer effective schools, how to do it, and who care 
enough to administer well and consistently over time? How 
do we replicate the attitudes and benaviors of successful 
administrators who are promoted, move on to other places, 
or retire? 

2 What teacher education/experience patterns will produce 
teachers who believe that all children can Jearn, and will 
therefore have high expectations for and of them? More 
S ^ eC i flCally ' how can ws erase the Perception that the poor 
and the Black aro genetically inferior, and/or so environmentally 
deprived that it is a hopeless job to try to provide equitable 
education for them? 

3. What staff development programs will enable in-service teachers, 
secretaries, and other school personnel to have high expectations 
of poor and minority children, and to institute programs that 
will change ineffective school routines? 

4. What evaluation/monitoring plans can be instituted to ensure 
that school personnel cooperate in planned change designed to 
enhance academic achievement of the young? 

5. How can an effective supportive network of teachers, students, 
administrators, parents, and community be formed and sustained 
at the building level? at the district level? 

6. What are the verifiable effects of changir j t\te curriculum 
to include the history, culture and experiences of the 
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minority groups in the school? Included in cirri cular revisions 
should be an emphasis on relatirg what is to be learned to the 
lives of the learners. 

Although there is some evidence that class sizes under 20 
students help the achievement of students in low income schools, 
more research is needed on the relationship of class size to 
student achievement* 

In like manner, more research is needed on grouping practices 
within elementary classrooms. Kow many reading groups can a 
teacher handle effectively, for example? 

More research on restructuring the school day is needed. 
Parallel block schedilmg practices seem to help instructional 
effectiveness because a greater concentration of time is allowed 
in reading and mathematics instruction. Also, students are not 
pulled out of these classes for remedial instruction in isolation. 

The research indicates that focusing the school aay on academics 
is necessary, with more explicit teacher-directed instruction 
(time on *:dsk) . More research is needed here. 

More research is needed on altering the negative routines in 
the school, and what appropriate other routines must be 
substituted. 

Research is needed to ascertain the positive effects of using 
parents as teacher aides, parents as tutors, peers as tutors 
in low income schools. 

Research As needed on the effect of the cestmg movement on 
low income schools, as well as all other schools. It appears 
that standardized tests are becoming controlling factors in 
what is being taught in schools, and rote learning is one result. 

Much more research is needed at the secondary level to ascertain 
what it will take to revise those schools and make them workable 
cor youth. The effect of work-study programs, for example, 
would be helpful , as would business/education partnerships. 

Research is needed on the effect of philanthropists o" -hildren s 
motivation to stay in school and achieve. Mr. Lang, * example, 
in New York promised free college education to those s<. ,*nts 
in his former school who worked hard, achieved, and graduated. 
He set up intermediary assistance steps to encourage the youth, 
assist them, and assure them his promises were real. Most of 
these youth stayed in school to graduate. What does philanthropy 
do to the self-concept of these children? Does it make their 
families behave differently? Other philanthropists are emulating 
Mr. Lang. Their benevolence is gratifying. We need research 
on this new phenomenon and its effect on low income urban children. 
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Let me emphasize that I have »iot done the research that 
I referred to in this presentation, it has been my good fortune 
to be editor of the Journal of Neoro Education at Howard University, 
and in that role I have been able to publish the research of others. 
I urge you particularly to read our 1985 summer yearbook, our 
special issue (Winter 1987) focusing on the home environment and 
help for low income children, as well as our forthcoming 1988 
summer yearbook which will feature case studies of urban schools 
that work. 

In addition, for more than two years now I have worked 
vith effective schools researchers and education advocates through 
the National Conference on Educating Black children. It has been 
my good fortune to learn from many of these persons, and it is their 
thoughts that I present here, as well. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present my views. 
I know that all children can earn if they are provided the 
conditions and resources to make academic achievement possible. 
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Mr. Owens. Thank you. 
Mr. Doyle. 

STATEMENT OF DENNIS P. DOYLE, SENIOR FELLOW, HUDSON 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

Mr. Doyle. Chairman Owens, Mr. Bartlett, and Mr. Williams, it 
is .a pleasuie to be here. I am Dennis Doyle. The record will show 
that until April 1981, 7 years and 2 days ago, I was the chief of 
program planning for the Office of Research and Improvement, 
U.S. Department of Education, and before that I was an assistant 
director of the National Institute of Education, where I had the 
pleasure to serve under Mike Timpane, -/ho was then director. 
Since that time, I spent 5 years as the director of education policy 
studies at the American Enterprise Institute, and for the past 2 
years I have been a resident fellow in education at the Hudson In- 
stitute, where I have had the opportunity to follow the Federal 
Government's role in education research, indeed since its inception 
with the National Institute of Education . 

Now it would serve no good purpose today to comment on the 
checkered history of education research except to observe that 
most policymakers, particularly Members of Congress, are under- 
whelmed by its findings. It is not, I think, telling tales out of school 
to note that education research lias much promise but only limited 
results, particularly for practitioners, but it is about the promise of 
education research that I want to talk today. 

In the limited time available to me, I would like to discuss it 
from the perspective of the business community. As anyone who 
reads the daily papers knows, America faces an unparalleled eco- 
nomic challenge today. The industrialized nations, particularly 
Japan, have reached levels of economic output without precedent. 
The United States finds itself in an unfamiliar ana unwelcome po- 
sition. We find ourselves very hard pressed to compete successfully. 

Now the reasons for our declining competitiveness are many, but 
I would suggest that the keys to restoring it are few, and as it hap- 
pens, these keys hang from a single ring. The keys are education- 
elementary, secondary, and poslsecondary, public and private; 
training, both formal and informal, on the job and in school, and 
attitudes toward education and work. Now the key to improving 
each of these, from a public policy perspective, must be research. 

As research works in the natural sciences, so too it can work in 
education and training. That results to date have been of limited 
efficacy should ont encourage Ub to redouble our efforts. 

Let me remind the committee that goo "* education research is 
not arcane, jargon-laden material prepared for publication in little 
read and less noted academic publications. Good education research 
c bould have as its ultimate objective the improvement of practice. 

In that connection, education research should help restore our 
competitive position. This means that education research should be 
both bigger and better, it should be more generously funded by the 
Congress; and it should produce more useful results. We need edu- 
cation research of higher quality and higher yield. 

Let me turn to two efforts that I have been involved with over 
the past several years. The first has already been referenced by 
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Nate Semple: work with the Committee for Economic Development, 
in which I happen to be the project director for the policy state- 
ment produced titled "Investing in our Children: Business and the 
Public Schools." Marsha Levine, my codirector, is now with the 
American Federation of Teachers, and together we had the privi- 
lege to oversee some of that work. Let me quote from the findings 
of the policy statement. 

Private industry could not succeed with a data auction system and research 
base as weak as this Nation has in the fie,d of ecta non. Yet, it is only through 
education research and data collection that we expect to idf atify ways and 
means to increase the output of the education syscein. 

More recently, 1 have completed a book with the cuief executive 
officer of the Xerox Corporation, David Kearns, to be released in 
May. Its title is: "Winning the Brain Race: A Bold Plan to Mark 
America's Schools Competitive/' Now Kearns and I argue that 
without adequate research funding, American schools cannot enter 
the 21s' century. Indeed, the American economy cannot enter the 
21st century successfully without world class schools. 

By way of illustration, look at the Federal Government's expend- 
itures on education research. With the most generous definition of 
education research, it is hard to find as much as $10u million in 
the overall Federal budget. Contrast that to the amount we spend 
operating the Nation's elementary and sec lary schools, about 
$ n 50 billion per year. In turn, contrast that u * e amount that a 
corporation like Xerox spends on research each year, $700 million. 

The example of Xerox is apt. As the developer of plain paper 
copying, Xerox once appeared impregnable to market challenge, 
but Xerox was severely buffeted by competitive forces in uie seven- 
ties and early eighties. Only recently has Xerox recovered market 
share from the Japanese, an accomplishment almost without prece- 
dent in this period of global competition. That accomplishment was 
made possible in large part by research, both into producl -^velup- 
rnent, manufacturing and distribution, as well as research into 
matters of internal management and organization. 

I would suggest to you that the Nation's public schools face simi- 
lar challenges today. Without the underpinnings of solid and effec- 
tive research, they will be in even more serious trouble. Now why 
should the Federal Government underwrite this activity? The ques- 
tion of course is rhetorical, because no other unit of government 
has the scale, the scope, or incentive to do so. Each level of govern- 
ment she aid do what it does best, and what the Federal G^ern- 
ment should do best is data collection, research and development, 
with national implications. 

What should Federal priorities be? They should be three, the 
most important ones facing the Nation today: content, competence, 
and context. 7'he issue here is not to establish a national curricu- 
lum but to identify what it is >very American should know and be 
able to do. That is in its first instance a descriptive, not a prescrip- 
tive, exercise. 

Second, standards of performance for teachers and students 
should be identified. Again, at the Federal level, this should be de 
scrip cive not prescriptive. States and localities can adopt or not 
adopt them as they see fit. 
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Finally, in a diverse nation of immigrants, one comprised of 
strikingly different regions and interests, it is important to exam- 
ine the context in which content is imparted and competence ac- 
quired. Not everyone learns in the same way. Not all good teachers 
teach the same way. The Federal Government should support di- 
versity and variety in teaching and learning as it exercises its cen- 
tral responsibility to underwrite useful t^search by supporting 
work on the context of teaching and learning. 

Let me cuse with two specific examples of what I mean. One, 
Washington should fund a greatly enlarged and more useful na- 
tional assessment of educational progress, the kind recommended 
by the Alexander-James group. We need to know more— much 
more— about how our students are doir j. 

Two, Washington should underwrite the research and develop- 
ment costs of the National Board for Professional Teaching Stand- 
ards. C^insayers note that there is no precedent for such an under- 
taking. I would suggest, so much the better. It is time to establish 
new precedent. It is time for the Federal Government to do some- 
thing both useful and bold to improve education. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before you this morn- 
ing. I have made copies of my testimony available on the table 
against the wall. 

[The prepared statement of Denis P. Doyle follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF 
DENIS P. DOYLE 
SENIOR RESEARCH FELLOW 
THE HUDSON INSTITUTE 

APRIL 20, 1988 

BEFORE THE HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON SELECT EDUCATION 
THE HONORABLE MAJOR R. OWENS, CHAIRMAN 

The statements contained in this testimony do not 
necessarily reflect the views of the Hudson Institute, its 
staff or trustees. 
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Mr. Chairman, memi jrs, good morning. I am Denis P. 
Doyls. The record shoi .d show that until April, 1981, seven 
years ago this month, I was the Chief of procram planning 
in the office of the assistant secretary, office of 
research and improvement, US Department of Education? 
before that I was as assistant director of the National 
institute of Education, US Office of Educa ion. 

Since that time I spent five years as director of 
education policy studies at the American Enterprise 
Institute, and for the past two years I have been a 
resident fellow in education at the Hudson Institute. I 
have had the opportunity to follow the federal government's 
role in education research since its modern inception in 
the National Institute of Education. It would serve no qood 
purpose to comment on the checkered history of education 
research except to observe that most policy makers — 
particularly (^embers of Congress — are underwhelmed by 
its findings. 

It is not telling tales out of school to note that 
education research has much promise but only limited 
results. It is about the promise of education research, 
however, tlv.t I want to talk today. In the limited time 
available to me I want to discus* education research from a 
business perspective. 

As anyone who reads the daily papers knows, America 
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faces an unparalleled competitive challenge today. The 
industri izeci democracies — particularly Japan — have 
reached levels of economic output without precedent, and 
the United States finds itself in an unfamiliar position: 
we are? r.ard pressed to compete. 

The reasons for our dec'ining competitiveness are 
many but the keys to restoring it are few; as it happens 
these keys hang from a single ring. The keys are education 
— elementary, secondary and postsecondar y, public and 
private — training, formal and if ormal, on-the-job and 
in-school, and attitudes toward education and work. The key 
to improving each of these is research As research works 
in the natural sciences, so too can it work in education 
and training. That results to date have been of limited 
efucacy should only encourage us to redouble our efforts. 

Let me remind the committee that good education 
research is not arcane, jargon laden material prepared for 
publication in little read and less noted academic 
publications. Good educatior research should have ar> its 
ultimate objective the improvement of practice. 

In that connection, education research should help 
restore our competitive position. This means that 
education research should be both bigger and better; it 
should be more generously funded by the Congress, and it 
should produce more useful results. We ^eed education 
research of higher quality and higher yield. 
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Let me turn to two efforts I have been involved with 

over the past .everal years. The first is the policy 

statement of the Committee for Economic Development, 

Investing in Our Children: Business and the Public 

Schools. I had the opportunity and privilege to be 

director of that study: my co-director was Marsha Levine, 

now with the American Federation of Teachers. Let me quote 

f^om that report: 

Private fndustry could not succeed with a data 
collection system and research base as weak as this 
nation has in the field of education. Yet, it is 
only through education research and data collection, 
^hat we can expect to identify ways and means to 
increase Ihe output of the education system. The 
original purpose of a federal role in education was 
as a national repository of information, and the 
first ... Department rf Education ... was designed to 
accomplish that objective. 

More recently, I have completed a book with the CEO 
of Xerox, David Kearns. It will be released May 10, 1988. 
Titled Wi.nni.ng the Brain Race: A Bold Pl_an to Make 
America's Schools Com^et l t i ve, Kear.is and I argue that 
without adequate research fu.i ng American schools cannot 
enter the 21st century. By of illustration 1 ok at the 
Federal Government's expenditures on education research. 
With the most generous ''"fimtion of "education research" 
it is hard to find one hundred million dollars in the 
federal budget. Contrast that to the amount we spend 
operating the nation's elemen'oar nd secondary schools: 
$150 billion per year. Contrast t».at to * he amount that a 
corporation like 
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"^rox spends on resear : $700 million P^r year. 

The example of Xerox is apt. As the developer of 
plain paper copying, Xerox once appeared impregnable to 
market challenge; but Xerox was severely buffeted by 
competitive forces in the 1970' s and early 80' s. Only 
recently has Xerox recovered market share from the 
Japanese, an accomplishment almost without precedent in 
this period of global competition. 

That accomplishment was made possible in large part 
by research, both into product development, manufacturing 
and distribution, i<s well as internal management and 
organization. 

The nation's public schools face simnar challenges 
today. Without -qhe underpinnings of sold and effective 
research they will be in even more serious trouble. Why 
should the federal government underwrite this activity? 
Because no other unit of government has the scale, scope or 
incentive to do so. Each 1 . vel of gove" "lent should do 
what it does best. What the federal government should do 
best i" data collection, research and development with 
national impl icat ions. 

What should federal priorities be*> They should be 
three, the most important ones facing t. ie nation today. 
S-SG^SCltF SSiDBetSQ'lS ^on t oxt . The issue here is not to 
establish a national curriculum, but to identify what it is 
evory American should "know and be able to do." That is in 
the first instance a descriptive not a prescriptive 
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exerci se. 

Second, standards Oi performance for teachers and 
students should be identified. Again, at the federal level, 
this should be descriptive, not prescriptive. States and 
localities can adopt or not adopt them as they see fit. 

Finally, in a diverse nation of immigrants, one 
comprised of strikingly different regions and interests, it 
is important to examine the "context" in which content is 
imparted and competence acquired. Not everyone learns in 
the same way, not all good teachers teach the same way. 
The federal government ..ould support diversity and variety 
in teaching and learning, as ft exercised its centralised 
responsibility to underwrite useful research, by supporting 
work on the context of teaching and learning. 

Let me close with two specific examples of what I 
mean. One* Washington should fund a greatly enlarged and 
more useful National Assessment of Educational Progress, of 
the kind recommended by the Alexander-James group. We 
need to know more — much more — about how our students 
are doing. Two, Washington should underwrite the research 
and development costs for the National Board for 
Professional Teaching Standards. Gamsayers note that there 
is no precedent for such an undertaking. So much the 
better. It is time for the Federal Government to do 
something both useful and bold to improve education. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before you 
this morning. Copies of my testimony are available. 
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Mr. Owens. Thank you. I want to thank all of the panelists. 

I was going to point out before we started questions that we were 
joined by two colleagues from the Education and Labor Committee, 
Mr. Sawyer and Mr. Goodling, but they had to lea/e already. I 
think I will let the record note that they were here. 

I would like to begin with a question to Mr. Semple and Mr. 
Doyle. You both speak with great r ~ - emphatically, about 

your conclusions, and I, needless > very impressed by 

"Children in Need" and have que * frequently. You don't 

seem to hesitate or equivocate. You be*u , ^ *mr conclusions. Did 
you find you really had adequate research to back up these conclu- 
sions? You were satisfied that the conclusions you reached are sup- 
ported? 

Mr. Semple. I would say that no one is ever truly satisfied with 
what they can find. To the extent that what we did find led us to 
these conclusions, we were definitely satisfied. We felt there were 
certainly a lot of holes that needed io bfc filled. 

I think the questions raised today as to why aren't programs du- 
plicated when other areas develop decent returns, are very legiti- 
mate questlvns which we feel should be further answered. Tnis 
may not be the only programmatic are.* that develops decent re- 
turns. 

I think Dennis* point, that we ffjel that ihis is a subject that 
needs continual, competent research, is beyond question. I think 
Dennis has eloquently pointed out the fact that the business com- 
munity is deeply cone .ned about the future pr oects for the 
Nation in terms of its human resource capability. Th^e is no ques- 
tion about it. I think what he is producing with Mr. K^arns is ar* 
example of that concern and adequately addresses many of the es- 
sential questions in the research area. 

^ We were satisfied with the one conviction that education does de- 
liver very important returns that are quantifiable, and tnat there 
are certain programmatic areas which have been shown t j do that. 
What it leads us to believe is that there are other ones that can do 
that as well. It may not only be in education. It can be in health 
and other auxiliary services, particularly in the area of the needs 
of poor children, but our conviction comes from a couple of sources. 

Mr. Owens. Have you found, since the publication of your book- 
lei and your conclusions, have you found any researchers comment- 
ing, educators and authorities in the field commenting negatively 
or positively? What has been the reaction of the professional 

Mr. Semple. Well, there are some areas we did not find returns. 
It was in those areas we got the most negative comments. For ex- 
ample, I had the, perhaps in retrospect, interesting job of looking 
at the returns on vocational education. That wab one area where 
the committee felt it had some province and knowledge, and found 
that the returns were not up to par. I have had lots of negative 
c ^ments on that one. 

un the other issues, the answe* is no. We have uniformly found 
support. There is skepticism, even in the business community. In 
fact, one of the areas we find most difficult to deal with are those 
skeptics in the business community who did not walk their way 
through a process such as our committee did. 
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But we find that when you deliver the information in the way 
that it was delivered to our committee, particularly by Dennis and 
the researchers that we employed with us, that they are easily con- 
vinced. So in sum I would say from the education and research 
community it has been something of, I think, a very positive devel- 
opment. 

Mr. Owens. Dr. Jones-Wilson, would you sa> Jiat or were you 
implying that we really don't need so much inore research and 
study in the area of the education of the disadvantaged, what we 
need instead is to implement what we know already? i?or example, 
some of the conclusions of "Children in Need" certainly support 
what you have said about we have a lot that works but we are not 
willing to spend the money to implement it. Are you saying that 
what the Government might contribute is some greater resources 
toward the implementation of things that work already? 

Ms. Jones-Wilson. Yes, I am saying both. We need continuing 
research on what we do, but we need more money 

Mr. Owens. Excuse me. Could you mcve the mike around? 

Ms. Jones-Wilson. Oh, yes. I'm sorry. 

I am saying both. We need continuing research on what we do, 
but yes, I am saying that the Federal Government could spend 
more mone> in terms of implementing what we know we ought to 
be doing. 

Mr. Owens. So our laboratories, we have cen' 3 that are funded 
now, we have laboratories, we have some other entities but the lab- 
oratories are supposed to implement and do certain things as a 
result of research that has been done. You said we need to expand 
that effort and focus it more? 

Ms. Jones- Wilson. We need to focus it on those persons and in- 
stitutions that are actually doing a sound job for minority people. 
Again, the labs and centers are fine structures but I don't believe 
that their primary interest is in the increased achievement of mi- 
nority children. It seems to me that I remember reading about only 
5 percent of their budgets and programs are addressed to the needs 
of minorities, so it seems to me that thoc° peop^ who have proven 
track records at improving the achievement of minority children, 
including research on what they are doing, that those people nted 
to be supported. 

Mr. Owens. Excuse me. You said you read somewhere where 
only 5 percent of the budget was addressed to 

Ms. Jones-Wilson. Yes, and I don't remember where I read it 
but I think I remember reading that. I don't remember the source, 
but it seems to me that those centers and labs are not doing the job 
that needs to be done. Instead, implementation funds need to go 
into those programs that are actually addressing the needs of mi- 
nority children. 

For example, some of the effective schools are successfully edu- 
cating poor children, and it seems to me that those programs could 
be studied and replicated. It seems to me that Comers project in 
New Haven, CT, could be studied and replicated, but more money 
could be spent on implementation of what we already know works, 
lhat would be helpful in reaching the children and teachers who 
are actually in the classrooms today. 
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Mr. Owens. So what would be your comment on the proposal of 
the administration to set up a new study for the education of the 
disadvantaged? What should ue the thrust of that, or is that then— 
a new center, I am sorry, not a study. A center for the study of the 
education of the disadvantaged, that is going to be a new initiative. 
I think "hey are proposing $300,000 to $400,000 to do that and 
throw in bilingual education at the same time. 

Ms. Jones-Wilson. Well, I would be a little skeptical about that, 
sir, because it seems to me that we already know a great deal, so I 
would feel that that money would be better spent in terms of im- 
plementing what we already know works. Again, I will requote 
Terrel Bell. He says that we have a 20-year history of knowing 
which Head Start programs, which chapter 1, title 1 program., 
which Job Corps programs work. 

It seems to me that if we would replicate those programs— again, 
implementation— and if we would tie that to linkages to the busi- 
ness community— for example, it seem, ,o me tfta< people who are 
in some of these training programs, if they knew that there was a 
job at the end of the rainbow, that they would be very willing to 
learn what is being taught in school because they know that it will 
lead to a job. Most people want to work. They want to be employ 
able, S3 we need not only linkages between research and imple- 
menting the research, and between higher education and the 
public schonb, but we also need linkages between the programs in 
school and the business community so that young people can be- 
lieve that they will be employed when they leave school. 

This is one of the problems today. They don't believe that they 
wiH be employed. They don't see jobs in their communities. They 
don t see adults in their communities working, and so it seen s to 
me that these linkages could be very helpful, but the point here is, 
articulation and implementing what we know. 

Mr. Owens. Dr. Coleman, in the rhetoric there hns been an em- 
phasis on the need for the Federal Government to intervene to 
guarantee opportunity for all the children of American, and the 
implication of that was, the thrust should be to help f he disadvan- 
taged. All along that should have been happening. We don't know 
why it hasn't been happening, but the worst situations were to get 
the most attention. 

But in your testimony you pointed out something which I think 
is very significant: Failure to deal with some of these worst situa- 
tions might have helped us deal with the situation in general. Ac- 
cording to your testimony, we have a problem even with the very 
best that we produce. If I understood you correctly, you said the 
sampling of :ience students, when you had the comparisons you 
only tested those who v/ere in sciences. It wasn't this broad, heter- 
ogenous population of American bringing down the test scores. It 
was the students who were st, tying science who were tested in 
those specialized areas, with stuuents in other countries who were 
studying those sciences. Am I correct? 

Mr. Coleman. That's correct, and in the lower grades where it 
was the total population of students, if you looked at the upper 
quartile, the upper 25 percent in the United States compared to 
the upper 25 percent in other countries at age 15, again we wero in 
the same position, so it is not a matter of the heterogeneity of the 
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population which is bringing down oui test scores. What is happen- 
ing has to do with everything across the board. That is, I think it is 
a matter of education in general, and again, as I said before, I don't 
think it is a matter simply that can be laid at the -Joorstep of the 
schools. It is a matter having to do with the relation between the 
schools and the families, I think, more than anything else. 

Mr. Owens. Would you say that we should take a look at re- 
search and perhaps experimentation which has an impact on fami- 
lifcs and communities, starting with the school as a base? 

Mr. Coleman. Yes, I would certainly think so. J observed at an 
Hispanf school not very long ago, a program that exists in that 
school called the Family Study Institute, in which parents, most of 
whom could not speak English, were being taught how to help 
their children do homework— that is, how to provide the kind of 
setting and the kind of circumstances which would make it possible 
for their children to do well in school. 

So it seems to me that here were a set of parents who were very 
eager and very willing to devote time and attention to their chil- 
dren, and what that program was doing was essentially trying to 
help those parents help their children. Now I think in the more af- 
fluent classes, I think we have a somewhat different problem. We 
have the problem of people paying more attention to themselves 
than to their children. 

Mr. Owens. Mr. Semple and Mr. Doyle, they reached conclu- 
sions, had some very strong statements in here about the need to 
invest in parent education and parent involven^it. In the process 
of preparing for the reauthorization of the extension of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary School Assistance Act, we did disc*isr this 
subject at some length, at least wherever I was, in hearings with 
teachers and administrators and among my colleagues. I discussed 
the need to be more concrete about an investment to encourage 
parent involvement and parent education, and I always got a nega- 
tive reaction in terms of something concrete. 

The rhetoric was okay. Everybody agreed that we should have 
more of it. When I said, "What percentage of the budget? Would 
you be willing to dedicate some percentage of the budget, even one- 
half of 1 percent, one-tenth of 1 percent?" I got an answer of, "No, 
we really don't think that is necessary/* which as a former admin- 
istrator myself, I know if you are not willing to put it in the 
budget, that means you don't really take it serijusly. 

Mr. Timpane, would you please comment on how years and yeais 
of research in this area has come to certain conclusions, and yet we 
really have made no effort 9 There is a general feeling that after 
you take care of all of the other problems in education which are 
in great need, then maybe we can provide something in that area. 
Is it important enough to be looked at in terms of, it must run par- 
allel, some effort to deal with parent education, parent involve- 
ment, must run parallel to e/erything else that we are trying to 
do? 

Mr. Timpane. Well, in my opinion, yes. We have changed our 
perspective on parent involvement two or three times in the past 
couple of decades, and each time it has been an improvement. 
There was a 
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Mr. Owens. The Federal legislation doesn't show that. We 
backed away from our commitment in legislation. 

Mr. Timpane. There was a time when wt thought of parent in- 
1 olvement in political terms and there was a time when we 
thought of parent involvement in "help the teacher" terms, and 
now I think we are thinking about parent involvement as partner- 
ship. I think this gets to the points that Jim Coleman is trying to 
raise, that the parents and the schools depend on >ne another criti- 
cally and have to cooperate across the board in the enterprise of 
raising young children, or else neither will succeed. 

So 1 think our perspective on what kinds of parent involvement 
we want has been developing rather steadily. Now how to work 
that into a program and how to decide what the budget of it is, I 
agree with you that what you are not willing to put in a budget, 
people are likely to think you don't take seriously. It may be that 
some experimentation and further exploration is necessary, and 
some money earmarked for such I think would bring forth — with 
the proper guidelines, to be sure we are working toward parent- 
teacher school partnership— could bring forth some very interest- 
ing init atives in development. 

Mr. Semple. I wonder if I could comment briefly on that? 

We ultimately concluded that the problems of disadvantaged, 
educationally and economically disadvantaged children, were that 
the ^hief determining factor was the lack of g^od parenting as 
vjch —whether or not the children existed in a family where drugs 
and alcohol did not exist, and where the child was nurtured, en- 
couraged, and disciplined. 

Now many of the trustees of the committee had grown up in 
families where this had been provided, whether they grew up in 
well-to-do families or not, and they started out with the conviction 
that this was just a natural thing, but we discovered in the course 
of our research that good parenting doesn't just happen. Anybody 
who has had a ^hild obviously realizes that raising children is per 
haps the toughest job any of us ever undertake, and for many of 
these children whose mothers are teenagers, they just aren't aware 
of all the things that go into adequate parenting. 

We found some examples where there was some indication that 
you could do something about it in a programmatic contex-. The 
New Futures School in Albuquerque was one such example. The re- 
lationship to the school is a very difficult one. It raised so many 
issues, and I remember talking to Mr. Butler about it. I said, "You 
won't believe what we are going to run into when we make this 
statement," and it is in fact true. Every time we open the state- 
ment, one aspect jf this issue descends upon * ^, whether it is day 
care of parental leave or this aspect or that aspect. 

What we conciuded is that education is the mix of all these 
things, and what we now have is this hybrid system where it is all 
scattered all over the place and is not directed to the whole envi- 
ronmental need of children. That is a true challenge. That is a true 
challenge, how do you bring these things together, but it is the one 
ultimately we felt we had to achieve. 

Ms. Jones- Wilson. Mr. Chairman, may I say something on that? 
For 2 years now I have been involved in a voluntary effort which is 
called the National Conference on Ed. mating Black Children. One 
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facet of that effort is that we are trying to bring together a net- 
work of interested persons to improve the education, and this in- 
cludes parents as well as teachers, administrators, policymakers, 
community, and so forth, so we recognize the need for bringing par- 
ents intricately into the education of their children. We ha T 'e had 
tvo national conferences, and a third one is expected to materialize 
in June at Hunt Valley, MD, but what we are trying to do here is 
get these people working together, without rank or witho hostili- 
ty, to work out the v/ays in which they could be helpful to each 
other. 

Now to get back to you, if there were Federal funding for some 
kind of effort like this— the effort has already begun— then yes, we 
could find out what is working in our voluntary efforts or similar 
voluntary efforts to get this network of people working together in 
traditional ways such as the PTA, but also in new ways. Mr. Tim- 
pane has &ai^ we have been through some of that — parents as 
teacher hc\jers— but all the ways in which parents and schools 
could cooperate to improve the education of our children. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartlett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

In reviewing the testimony and in listening to the testimony, one 
thing that struck me was the absence of a lot of discussion and 
indeed, with the exception of Mr. Doyle, I think— I may be wrong 
on that — of any discussion at all, with the exception of some refer- 
ence in Mr. Doyle's testimony, to any sort of major impact that 
Federal research into education has had on education or on educa- 
tion research, and specifically the Office of Educational Research, 
formerly known as the National Institute of Education. 

Now in sitting here thinking, I am wondering as to whether I 
missed it or whether it was understood. I think of Dr. Jones-Wil- 
son's testimony, eloquent testimony on the need for dissemination, 
taking what we already know and getting it into the classroom, or 
Mr. Semple's testimony with regard to preschool, or Dr. Coleman's 
testimony with regard to the need for comparative studies interna- 
tionally, or Mr. Doyle in terms of teacher standards. 

I suppose my question is a broad one, then: In your judgment, 
does in fact today the Office of Educational Research — that is to 
say, that whole range of both Federal education research through 
labs and centers and otherwise — does that have a major impact, in 
your judgment, on major and useful educational research ,n the 
country today, cr would you assess it to be a minor impact or any 
impact at all? How would you assess it, and can you point to specif- 
ic ways in which OERI has had an impact on a major research 
issue? 

Mr. Tim pane. Surely. I can begin on that, I believe. The first 
point, which will be certainly stressed by other witnesses, is that 
we cannot ignore the steadily decreasing purchasing power of the 
resources that OERI has hau throughout its existence and I can 
testify, from the time of NIE, that NIE had throughout most of its 
existence. With only a fraction of the purchasing power that it had 
13 years ago, we canm t expect miracles. 

That said, I believe tlv. t there have been several accomplish- 
ments. I will list two. My colleagues might list others. 
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First, I believe that the reconstruction and recompetition of the 
research and development centers, accomplished Z or 4 years ago, 
redefining their missions, involving a great many more college and 
university center* than had previously been involved, has been a 
material strengthening of the institutional base of research and de- 
velopment, and it has picked up on some emerging new issues in 
education, such as Education and the Economy, which is a center 
thai my college happens to have, that I think was a very construc- 
tive development. 

I would agree with the implication of Chairman Owens' question, 
that the absence of a concentrated research and development effort 
m the are* of education of the disadvantaged was a big hole which 
is now being corrected, so I think that that is an accomplishment, 
lhat is, working with fe\ or dollars than were there before, OERI 
has managed, in my judgment, to create a itronger and broader set 
of institutions. 

Secondly, I believe I would concentrate in the areas of assess- 
ment and statistics, where I believe the efforts of OERI have been 
most successful in the past several years. I think the national as- 
sessment in particular stands at a level of influence and credibilit y 
and provides a quality of information about the status or achieve- 
ment in our schools which was simply not there previously. 

Mr. Bartlett. Mr. Timpane and the other witnesses, I apologize. 
I have just bean called and told that if I don't appear at the Rules 
Committee in 5 minutes, I won't be permitted to appear, so I want 
to do that, but I would like to leave the question on the table for 
the chairman s review. I will review the comments. 

Mr. Semple. I would like to comment on that. Once again, I 
should say that we are not experts on translating what the Depart- 
ment of Education or OERI does and how it shows up in the field. 
One classic example is, when we wanted the answers to questions 
we went to people like Michael Timpane to get the answc. the 
extent that he was funded and subsidized out of OERI, \ hav t 
nothing but the greatest of kudos, because without that kind" of in- 
terpretive analysis and ability to deal with this, we would have 
been nowhere. We would still be sitting in New York, looking at 
each other, and the same is true for a lot of other research, that it 
takes good people out in the field to kn^w what to do with the data 
and to be able to interpret it in a \,a y that is presentable. Fortu- 
nately, we found people who knew how to relate it to a business 
mentality tha, we could understand. 

My comments were generally that, generally speaking, it doesn't 
do tiat, but fortuitously for us, we found individuals, perhaps-and 
1 have no way of knowing how much they were sponsored by OERI 
or other educational research— that were capable of doing it. That 
needs to be followed, encouraged and expanded. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you very much. I think on that note, we can't 
end with a more positive answer to that question. I want to thank 
au ot you, and hope that you will respond to some further ques- 
tions that we may submit to you as a result of your oral testimony 
and your written testimony today. Thank you for coming. 

^ 0l ij £ ext i p ^ el is Ms " Mar y Hatwood Futrell, the president of 
the National Education Association; Mr. Albert Shanker, president 
ot American Federation of Teachers; Eleanor Chelimsky, the direc- 
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tor of the Program Evaluation and Methodology Division of the 
General Accounting Office; Alan C. Purves, the director of the 
Center for Writing and Literacy, State University of New York. 

We understand that Ms. Fatrell has a problem and has to leave 
right away for a flight, so if there is no objection I would like to 
take Ms. Futrell's testimony and question her immediately, and 
then we will proceed. 

I'm sorry. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

Mr. Owens. Did you have any questions? 

Mr. Hayes. I will hold the questions I had for the other panel for 
this one. Thank you. 
Mr. Owens. OK. 
Ms. Futrell. 



STATEMENT OF MARY HATWOOD FUTRELL, PRESIDENT, NATION- 
AL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, ACCOMPANIED BY GARY TIM- 
MONS, LEGISLATIVE SPECIALIST, GOVERNMENT RELATIONS 

Mb. Futrell. Thank you. Chairman Owens— and I was going to 
say members of the subcommittee, but everyone has departed — 
please accept my apology for having to do what we describe as tes- 
tify and run. I do have a flight I have to catch, so with your per- 
m n I would like to ask that Mr. Gary Timmons be allowed to 
r. d because I will have to leave immediately upon testifying. I 
ain xvxc*ry Hatwood Futrell, president of the 1.9 million members of 
the National Education Association. 

The subcommittee has asked whether the Nation's researul* 
agenda reflects America's key education priorities. A more funda 
mental question is whether America s education priorities reflect 
the conclusions of educational research. A recently study by Rands 
Center for the Study of the Teaching Profession concluded that 
most education reform legislation shows strong ambivalence over 
whether teaching is a knowledge-based professional activity that 
demands autonomy, or sen.i-skiiled work to be regulated at every 
turn. 

Further, the study revealed that teachers were rarely brought 
into the reform process. Had lawmakers taken more time to con- 
sult the availrble research, they would have found a strong basis 
for involving teachers in the decisionmaking process, both in broad 
education policy and in the day-to-day decisions that affect the 
quality of education in individual classrooms. 

NEA believes policymakers should work in concert with the edu- 
cation community and the *eseaich community to develop educa- 
tion policies that address the need to grant greater autonomy to 
education professions, the need to devote greater attention to the 
needs of students, especially those who are at risk, and the need for 
greater innovation and experimentation at the local level, focused 
on thinking skills, collaboration skills, and basic skills needed to 
engage in lifelong learning. 

The Federal Government, I believe, has a number * jrtant 
responsibilities in the area of education research, inch _ but not 
limited to collecting and disseminating statistical information on 
schools, determining if national priorities in education are on 
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track, and determining whether federally funded education pro- 
grams carry out their objectives effectively. 

A basic requirement for conducting good research i& making sure 
we have adequate funding, yet of the $61 billion spent by the Fed- 
eral Government on research in fiscal year 1987, more than 60 per- 
cent went to military research and only two-tenths of 1 percent 
was spent on education research. If we are serious about making 
significant and effective changes in our system of public t cation, 
the Federal Government must enhance education research efforts. 

A second basic requirement for quality educational research is 
protection from politicization. The U.S. Department of Education, 
under the present administration, has often funded research de- 
signed to advance a political rather than an education agenda. A 
recent example is a report produced by the department which char- 
acterizes efforts to reduce class size as, and I quote, "a waste of 
money and effort." The report was evidently designed to give com- 
fort to policymakers in States and localities with ^lass sizes that 
are far too large to provide quality education, and it has clearly 
showed a bias that the only valid measure for educational improve- 
ment is improvement on standardized tests. 

Congress can help shield educational reseai. a from politicization 
by ensuring a diversity of research efforts and maintaining the 
process of competitive grants and contracts administered through 
rigorous and independent peer review. In addition, the Federal 
Government must support a balance in education research, includ- 
ing a balance between useful knowledge that can be readily imple- 
mented in the classroom and basic research which focuses on 
broader pedagogica. issues. 

Finally, educational research must be conducted in close coopera- 
tion with public education employees in school settings. By main- 
taining a structure that keeps research close to the schools, ouch as 
in the current structure of labs and centers, the Federal Govern- 
ment can help ensure that education research is directed toward 
productive ends. Moreover, ongoing involvement in research efforts 
by classroom teachers helps them stay on the cutting edgo of 
changes in education, Leeps them interested and excited aboat 
teaching, and consequently makes them better teachers. 

Fur example, a few years ago NEA initiated the master in learn- 
ing project that has helped put education research to use in the 
classroom. One aspect that has helped make this project successful 
is the high degree of collaboration between teachers involved in the 
Master in Learning Program and federally funded research labs 
and centers. 

At each project site, tha regional labs have comirj'tted to provid- 
ing 3,000 hours of in-kind services to help teachers make sure that 
they have the most recent and the best research as they try to find 
more effective ways to teach our young people. As a result, re- 
searchers have become more than just observers. They have been 
active participants in efforts to change the approach to teaching 
and learning. 

In conclusion, NEA urges Congress to continue and expand its 
support for research that evaluates reforms that have already been 
instituted, that gives greater, more concentrated attention to issues 
that directly impact the quality of instruction, that is presented in 
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a user-friendly manner— meaning that we would not have to wade 
th ough 40 or 50 page.* before .ve jome to the results — that will en- 
courage and facilitate curriculum development and curriculum im- 
provement, that defines more precisely the knov/ledge base that 
undergirds the science and the art of teaching, and tliat aims to 
uncover the most effective means of meetirg the education needs of 
special needs students. 

I again thank you, and I apologize for having to run but I have 
about 30 minutes to get to the airport. Thank yvu very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mary Hatwood Futrell follows:] 
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Mr. ^.airman and Members of the Committee: 

I am Mary Hatwood Fut^ell, president of the National 
Education Association which represents 1.9 million education 
employees throughout the nation in elementary, secondary, 
vocational, and postsecondary schools. I appreciate the 
opportunity to talk with you today about the need to enhance 
federal education research programs that make a significant 
contribution to the improvement of instruction in our nation's 
public schools. 

The winds of change are b* jwing with gale force. We've seen 
a major transformation in the work place and intense competition 
in the world economy. We've seen an ever-accelerating pace of 
both technological and socie-al change. We've seen dramatic 
changes in the demographics in this country. Like all other 
institutions, these forces have dramatically altered the way the 
public schools operate and must operate in the future. At t«.e 
same time, public support is growing for dramatic changes that 
will help America's schools thrive in this climate. Now and in 
the future, research about learning anJ teaching will be of prime 
importance. 

Having good information about the learning styles of 
students and the effectiveness of various educational policies 
and practices is essential to making meaningful decisions about 
education. But up to now, the objectives of education reform 
have not always been either clear or pure. Policymakers — 
including Members cf Congress, governors, state legislators, and 
others outside the education community — have proposed, and in 
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.dany cases enacted, education changes that are driven by 
political, rather than educational , forces. 

Many states have moved to impose new requirements on 
teachers without taking a hard look at the dynamics of teachiri- 
learning process. Many states have in.». *ed new testing 
requirements on students without considering effective ways to 
measure the thinking skills, as opposed to factual information, 
students will **eed to be successful in the future. Many states 
have provided funds for computers without clear direction on how 
computers can be effectively us?d to enhance the education of 
students. 

Today, American business and political leader.), economists, 
social scientists, as wjII as the education comnunity, are 
looking at ways to use educaticr. to shape, rather th^a adapt to, 
the changing economy. Adding value to American labor will 
increasingly mean a change in the current ponderous hierarchical 
structure of American business. In order to make American 
business flexible enough to develop and capitalize on rew 
products and services, managers will have to be facilitators, 
employees will need to be innovators, and Americans in every 
endeavor will need to be more creative. If we want to e* "el in 
the current economic climate, schools, too, will need to he more 
innovative, creative, and responsive to the will of consumers. 

At the same time, it is widely recognized that we, as a 
nation, must do a better job of educating students at-risk, and — 
as importantly — establishing and maintaining programs that meet 
the physical, social, and emotional needs of ;udents. Unless 
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the human needs of ch. Idren and youth are met, we cannot hope to 
make significant progress in their intellectual development. 

The Subcommittee has asked whether the nation's research 
agenda reflects America's key education priorities. A more 
fundamental question is whether America's education priorities 
reflect the conclusions of educational research. A recent study 
by Rand's Center for the Study of the Teaching Profession 
concluded that most of the recent education reform efforts 
reveal lawmakers' ambivalence over whether teaching is a 
knowledge-based professional activity that demands autonomy or 
semiskilled work to be regulated at every turn. Further, the 
study revealed that teachers were rarely brought into the reform 
process. Had lawmakers taken more time to consult the available 
research, they would have found a strong basis for involving 
teacners in the decision-making process, both in broad education 
policy and in the day-to-day decisions that affect .ne quality of 
education in individual classrooms. 

In order to get education reform back on track, NEA believes 
policymakers should work in .concert with the research community 
to develop education policies that address 1) the need to grant 
greater autonomy to education professionals, 2) the need to 
devote greater attention to the needs of all students, especially 
those who are at risk, and 3) the need for greater innovation and 
experimentation at the local level focused on education programs 
that help develop thinking skills, collaboration skills, and 
basic skills needed to engage in lifelong learning. 
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NEA, its affiliates and members, have already initiated many 
new developments in effective teaching methods, materials, cross- 
discipline curricula, etc- But as new ideas are tested in the 
schools, there must b empirical methods established to assess 
the effectiveness 0 f these new approaches. Educational research, 
conducted by various individuals and organizations, helps provide 
that empirical basis for educational decisions. 

The federal government has an important responsibility in 
the area of research. First, the federal government is the 
appropriate locus for collecting and disseminating statistical 
information ou the schools. Second, the federal government has a 
well-acknowledged rcdfor.sibility for identifying national 
priorities in education, and research collected at the national 
level can hel^ determine if these priorities are on track. 
Third, the federal government has a responsibility to the 
American people to ensure that education programs funded by the 
federal government carry out their objectives effectively. 

There are a number of basic things essential to conducting 
good research. The first, quite simply, is adequate funding. 
In Fiscal year 1987, the federal government spent some $61 
billion for research and development. Of that amount, more than 
61 percent went for military research, more than 9 percent for 
health, more than 8 percent for energy, 6.6 percent for NASA, and 
0.2 portent for education, if we are serious about making 
significant and effective changes in our system of public 
education, it is absolutely essential that ve provide the 
resources to take a hard look at what the public schools are 
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doing right or doing wrong, and what we need to do better. The 
federal government — as a part of its responsibility for 
identifying the national interest in education — should enhance 
research efforts in the area of what we can do better, and 
maintain those efforts so that we are always on the path toward 
improvement. 

A second basic requirement for quality educational research 
is that it must be protected from politicization. The U.S. 
Department of Education, under the present Administration, has 
often funded research designed to advance a political, rather 
than an educational agenda. A Department of Education report, 
"Class size and Public Policy: Politics and Panaceas," which 
characterized efforts to reduce class size as "a waste of mone^ 
and effort" is an excellent example. The report was clearly 
designed to give comfort to policymakers in states and localities 
with class sizes that are far too large to provide quality 
education. The nation's newspapers, which drive education reform 
efforts as much, if not more, than educational research, give a 
clear indication of the purpose of the study: "Smaller class may 
not help child learn" (USA Today); "Reducing Class Size A Waste, 
Study Says" 'St. Louis Post Dispatch); "Pacing Class size Costly, 
Futile, U.S. Report Says," (Los Angelas Times); "U.S. study: Big 
classes not so bad," (Atlanta Constitution)." 

Many newspapers did not report an importaht conclusion of 
the study that reducing class size to fewer than 20 students can 
produce significant improvements in stud-nt achievement. It 
stands to reason that, even if our society is unable or unwilling 
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to afford to reduce class size below 20, reducing class size from 
30 to 25 is, perhaps not a panacea, but a step in right 
direction. Few, if any, of the newspapers reported on the vast 
amount of research demonstrating that smaller class size can 
bring about more individualized instruction, more academic 
enrichment, increased interaction among pupils and between 
teachers and pupils, more small group work, and fewer discipline 
problems. The Department's study revealed a strong bias that the 
only valid measure of education improvement is standardized 
achievement tests. 

There are numerous examples in recent years of Department of 
Education-funded research to advance a political agenda. The 
Secretary of Education has funded a number of federal research 
grants to determine what the most effective methods of promoting 
vouchers might be, taking for granted the idea that vouchers 
would improve education — a premise that has by no means been 
proven. Congress can help shield education research from 
politicization by ensuring a diversity of research efforts and 
ensuring a balance of field* and Department-determined research 
agendas. Toward this end, the process of competitive grants and 
contracts — administered through a process of rigorous and 
independent peer review — ensures a healthy environment for the 
generation of creative research ideas. 

Third, educational research must involve a balance between 
applied research — that is, useful knowlege that can be 
implemented in the schools in a short period of time, and basic 
research, which focuses or* questions of how children and adults 
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learn, how best to measure what is learned, and how to improve 
the substance of what is taught. The educational research effort 
must maintain a balance between support for individual 
researchers and institutions and agencies because good research 
emanates from both sources. A continued balance is needed of 
research to benefit elementary, secondary, and postsecondary 
education, in addition, greater emphasis is needed on research 
in the area of early childhood development, particularly as it 
relates to developing appropriate curricula for preschool-aged 
children. Balancing these elements within the current structure 
ic far more productive than creating a whole new strjcture for 
educational research. 

Finally, educational research must be conducted in close 
cooperation with public education employees in a school setting. 
Current practitioners are best equipped to identify needs in 
terms of materials and methods for dealing with classroom 
management, programs that facilitate discovery rather than simply 
rote memorization, education of students at-risk, and other 
aspects of education that need attention. By maintaining a 
structure that keeps research close to the schools, such as the 
current structure of labs an£ centers, the federal government can 
help ens *e that education tesearch is directed toward productive 
ends. Education research is of little use if it is trapped 
between the covers of an esoter c journal. Moreover, ongoing 
involvement in research efforts by classi. m teachers helps give 
them the sense that they are on the cutting edge, keeping them 
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interested and excited about teaching, and consequently making 
them better teachers. 

A few years ago, NEA initiated a project that has helped put 
education research to use in the classroom in a very direct way. 
The NEA Mastery in Learning project involves 27 sites 
representing a broad cross section of school sizes, geographic 
locations, and demographic representations. The key focus of the 
Mastery in Learning project is to empower teachers so they are 
effectively involved in decisions that relate to educational 
practices in the classroom. 

One aspect that has helped make this project wor* is the 
high degree of collaboration between teachers involved in the 
Mastery in Learning program and federally funded research lsbs 
and centers. At each project site, the regional labs have 
committed to providing 3,000 hours of in-kind services. As a 
result, researchers have become more than just observers? they 
have been active participants in efforts to change the way we 
approach teaching and learning. Research participants in the 
program have provided inservice training, conducted workshops on 
locally determined priorities — ^uch as integrating writing into 
the curriculum, integrating problem-solving and critical thinking 
into the curriculum, etc. — and they have worked closely with 
teachers to provide information on effective methods for 
assessing student progress, in short, through the Mastery in 
Learning program, researchers are involved in an ongoing effort 
to provide practicing teachers with the latest, best available 
information on teaching and learning in order to help local 
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schools accomplish specific goals in education improvement. NEA 
believes that over the next few years, local school districts 
should be involved in a w.:de range of innovative and experimental 
projects with an eye toward preparing students to adapt to a 
changing workplace and a changing world. But we must avoid the 
pitfall of free form experimentation or innovation without 
specific goals. Education research, particularly as it takes 
place in federally funded labs and centers, vill help keep that 
experimentation on track. 

There clearly is much yet that needs to be done in this 
area. NEA believes that students would derive lasting benefits 
from research: 

o that evaluates reforms that have already 
been instituted; 

o that gives greater, more concentrated 
attention to issues that directly impact the 
quality of instruction; 

o that is presented in a "user friendly" 
manner; 

o that will encourage and facilitate 
curriculum development and curriculum improvement; 

o that defines more precisely the knowledge 
base that undergirds the science and art of 
teaching; and N 

o that aims to uncover the most effective 
means of meeting the education needs of special 
needs students, including the handicapped, those 
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with limited proficiency in English, disadvantaged 
students, ani recent immigrants. 
In conclusion, NEA commends this Subcommittee for its 
attention to the important issue of the need for ongoing quality 
educational research. Education employees look forward to a 
longstanding working relationship with the research community, 
and we urge the Congress to continue and expand its support for a 
educational research committeed to a single goal: to educate all 
students while remaining faithful to the highest standards of 
excellence. 
Thank you. 
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Mr. Owens. Thank you for taking time out of your busy sched- 
ule. We are sorry you do have to run. Mr. Timmons will answer 
any questions, I assume? 

Mr. Timmons. Yes. 

Mr. Owens. Mr. Shanker. 

STATEMENT OF ALBERT SHANKER, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 

Mr. Shanker. Thank you very much for this opportunity to ex- 
press the views of the American Federation of Teachers, represent- 
ing 665,000 teachers and educational workers across the country. I 
can't think of a more important educational issue before us. It 
really isn't that hot before the Nation, but I can't think of any- 
thing else that is more important in terms of what will happen 
with the future of education. 

I will not read my testimony. You have it. I do want to make a 
few points. 

First, I want to underscore what I think almost everybody else 
said, and that is that the amount of investment by the Federal 
Government in this area is a pittance and needs to be substantially 
increased. 

Secondly, I think we need to take dissemination seriously. 
Schools and educators are notoriously anti-intellectual. They are 
driven largely by political forces. New superintendents come in. It 
is important for them not necessarily to do the right thing, but not 
to do the same thing that the previous superintendent did before. 
They will get rid of the previous programs, whether they were good 
or bad, because that is what is expected in a new administration. 

Somehow we have to turn this around, and we need to spend sub- 
stantial sums of money on that. One example of an outstanding 
piece of work that was done, and I think there is universal agree- 
ment, was the publication of a report called "A Nation of Readers." 
It came out of one of the centers or the people there, the result of a 
combination of Federal monies with some private foundations, and 
not a very lengthy booklet. There were efforts to distribute more 
copies of the booklet, but anybody knows that whether you distrib- 
ute 10,000 or 20,000 or 30,000, that is not much dissemination when 
reading is so fundamental and we have 2,400,000 teachers out 
there. 

It seems that what we ought to be thinking in cases of dissemina- 
tion is something that would be on the scale of what the old agri- 
cultural dissemination centers were. When you really wanted farm- 
ers to increase their output, you didn't just put out a couple of 
little booklets and hope that a few farmers would read them. You 
put stations out there with people who could move from farm to 
farm and talk to the farmers, and it seems to me that what is 
needed out there, whenevor some important piece of work like that 
comes out, would be regional conferences or perhaps State-by-State 
conferences which involve at least one or two teachers in each 
school and one of the supervisors, a number of people who can then 
share that information with others within the school. 

Now, third, in terms of dissemination and also in terms of discov- 
ery, I think that we keep thinking about research as being done in 
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labs, centers, or universities, or by people with grants who are in 
this sort of business, but in almost any other field the actual prac- 
titioner usually finds out a lot. Doctors find out a lot when they 
treat patients and they see that some patients seem to respond to 
something 

We do not have a very good approach to encouraging teachers at 
the school level to report on what it is that they have found that 
works for them and it seems to me that with the technology that 
is now available, that we ought to encourage the creation of some 
sort of a national data bank which individual teachers could dip 
into. You have them in almost any other field. 

If you are in law, if you are in medicine, if you are in investment 
or any other field, there are ways in which pecple can deposit in- 
formation, they can pull information out, they can even leave little 
notes there telling you how valuable or not valuable the informa- 
tion was to them. A system which allowed large numbers of teach- 
ers like that to talk to each other, and to try out things which they 
themselves have discovered and lea\e their own evaluations, could 
be a very powerful national system of research based on the 
wisdom of practice. 

Another point I would like to make is that we really need to do 
something about the whole issue of testing. We do have the nation- 
al assessment, and that I agree has more credibility than anything 
else that is around now, but so many of the research projects, we 
find that something works or doesn't work on the basis of standard- 
ized tests. However, recent discoveries by D*\ Cannell and his orga- 
nization, the Friends for Education, have fcund that everybody in 
this country is above average, and that the averages keep going up 
every year except in a few States that don't giv3 copies of the tests 
to the people who are going to be giving them, so there is wide- 
spread cheating. 

We also know that there are different sets of norms, so that a 
school system that wants to look good, the first year they compare 
themselves with affluent districts whera tbs kids are doing pretty 
well in school, and the next year they use the same test but they 
compare themselves to a metropolitan district, and all of a sudden 
they look great. There is no requirement that any one report which 
set cf norms they are using, so there are all sorts of games being 
played. 

Therefore, a good deal of the research that is out there that is 
based on States or school districts reporting how well they do on 
standardized tests from one year to another or over a period is 
practically meaningless, given the kinds of games that are played 
by the test makers and school districts. We need to develop some 
sort of a standard that is going to be reliable over a period of time 
because these tests, really they are not measuring instruments. 
They are cosmetics more than anything else. People are buying 
something that will make them look good and that will cover up 
some of the problems within their districts. 

Now I would like to make two additional points before I end my 
remarks. One of them is that one of the major problems with most 
of the research that we have is that essentially it is based on look- 
ing at what people do in schools, and since schools today are pretty 
much the way they were 50 years ago and 100 years ago, and 
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indeed they are very much like what they were 200 years ago, 
what most of the research tells us is that if you try X, it doesn't 
work too well, and if you try Y, it doesn't work too well, and if you 
try A, it doesn't work too well, and if you try B, it doesn't work too 
well. That is, there are just mountains of research that have tried 
all types of things, that show that none of these things make too 
much of a difference. 

Well, it seems to me that if you take the same way of doing 
things and keep looking at it, and can't find what will make a dif- 
ference, one of the things that we ought to be doing is trying a dif- 
ferent way of doing it. That is, we ought to be encouraging differ- 
ent ways of reaching kids. 

I suspect— I don't have the research because there aren't many 
places out there one can look at— but I suspect that a lot of kids 
get turned off on school in second or third grade because thev are 
not very good at sitting still and listening for 5 hours a day. 
Indeed, most adults aren't either. 

We know that everybody learns at his own rate, but that is not 
the way a school is constructed. Everybody may learn at his own 
rate, but he better learn at the rate that I, the teacher, am speak- 
ing, because I am not going to have a chance to repeat it individ- 
ually for each and every youngster. We humiliate youngsters by 
calling on them in second and third grade every day and asking 
them questions that they don't know the answer to. I suggest that 
one of the things we need to do is create some alternative models 
to see whether other approaches work better. 

Finally, I would suggest that we need a different structure for 
our research operation, and I would suggest something that is per- 
haps independent of the Department of Education, something that 
is more like the National Science Foundation. You need something 
that is going to be depcliticized, something where research isn't 
conducted because one administration is in or another administra- 
tion is in, like this class size "research"— in quotes— and I think 
you need an institution that is going to be able to conduct research 
in the long run and not abandon it. 

You have to treat educational problems the same way you treat 
cancer research or research for the common cold. We have been 
looking for answers for a hell of a long time and we haven't found 
them. We are dealing with very tough problems. Answers are not 
going to be found in 1, 2, or 3 years, and we have to have the same 
patience and the same devotion and the same commitment to solv- 
ing these problems as we do when we are dealing with diseases on 
which we have been working for a very long time. 
Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Albert Shanker follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF ALBERT SHAHKER 
PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, AFL-CIO 
TO THE 

COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SELECT EDUCATION 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
April 20, 1988 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee on Select 
Education: 

My name is Albert Shanker, and I am president of the 665,000 
members of the American Federation of Teachers. I greatly 
appreciate the opportunity to testify before this subcommittee 
on the vital issue of the federal role in sponsoring educational 
research and development. 

Over the years, th* AFT has appeared before Congress and in 
other forums both as a supporter and a critic of the federal 
role in education research. Me have, however, consistently 
argued for much greater federal support of education research. 

No other level of government ha3 done and can as effectively 
do the job of collecting and publishing statistics and other 
longitudinal data, and stimulating and supporting basic and 
applied research, development, and dissemination on issues and 
problems of national concern in education. No other level of 
government has the resources, capacity, overview — in fact, the 
obligation — to concern itself with the national interest in 
education. 
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It is I hope incontrovertible that an educated citizenry is 
crucial to our national well-being — not only from an economic 
perspective but from a political one: leraocracy, particularly 
in a diverse and pluralistic society, rests on a wcjJ -educated 
citizenry who are capable of participation in our government and 
our society, who are able to pursue and protect t.ie blessings of 
liberty. If education, then, is critical for our national 
well-being, and if this nation is at risk because of the neglect 
and shortcomings of our education system, then U *s vital to 
affirm and expand federal support for education research. Fr^m 
a strictly practical point of view, surely there is no other way 
to monitor, assess and make more effective this nation's 
investment in education. But currently wo spend over $300 
billion annually on education and only $80 million on education 
research. Is there any other enterprise, public or private, 
that spends so little on understanding the nature, needs, 
strengths and weaknesses of its own investments? With such a 
paltry sum devoted to research, is it any wonder that it took so 
long to "discover" that the nation was at risk? 

The AFT has a number of criticisms of the federal role in 
education research. But first and foremost we believe that 
research is one of the best hopes we have of understanding the 
nature and process of learning and teaching and the policy jnd 
organizational structures that support or impede these 
activities. We believe that in an enterprise such as education, 
which is often fraugnt with conflicting values, opinions and 
politics, research is the best hope we have oi distinguishing 
between fads and facts, prejudices and informed judgments, 
habits and insights, without systematic inquiry, development, 
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and testing, wc will continue to have t » sane babble of 
arguments and practices concerning what works or ought to work. 
Without good research, we will continue on an endless cycle of 
mistakes and the *oss of successful insights and discoveries. 
Without good research, there will continue to be an endless 
reinvention of mousetraps, the same rehashing of controversies, 
and, In the end, the same faltering school system. No 
enterprise has changed as little as education or has as 
endlessly reinvented past solutions and mistakes. And centrally 
implicated in this rut is the conduct of educational research. 
Research cannot and should not displace value and moral 
decisions; it will certainly not replace the political p. .3 
in education. It can, however, help ensure that moral and 
political choices are informed and that our children's education 
is not the playpen of our idiosyncrasies. 

Unfortunately, and f jr more than any other sector I 
familiar with In which there is federal support of re.*<earoh, the 
federal role in educat*on research has often been idiosyncratic; 
it has at the very least been unstable. 

Take the question vf whether «.r not the federal education 
research agenda reflects America's key educationa priorities* 
The answer is, sometimes it does and sometines it doesn't 
because that agenda changes with every Administration and, 
sometimes, even within tlie course of an Administration. This 
would not be a problo^ tf our educational priorities and 
problems were equally mercurial. However, many of our 
educational problems, *nd "lost of cur priorities, are enduring 
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ones: providing equal access to knowledge, equal educational 
opportunities, to the nation*s young, and ensuring a 
well-educated citizenry capable of participating in this 
nation's political, economic, and social life. Out of this 
enduring set of priorities, reasonable people can agree on an 
enduring research agenda, flexible enough to detect and attend 
to new problems but stable enough to ensure ongoing attention to 
core sets of issues. That is the case from agriculture to 
public health. 

In education, however, every few years we have a new set of 
educational priorities — usually announced by some catchy 
slogan — and a new redirection of research funds. Years of 
research on public school finance may suddenly grind to a halt 
because suddenly private schools are in. Years of work on 
research and development in curriculum areas may be shelved 
because suddenly it seems inappropriate for the Federal 
Government to be involved in inquiry into curriculum content and 
curriculum development. Just as suddenly, after years of 
neglect of curriculum contwnt, subject matter becomes hot again 
and there is a scramble to set up research centers to rebuild 
this field. And after years of neglect of basic education 
statistics, such as the apply of and demand for qualified 
teachers or the courses our students were taking or a uniform 
definition and reporting of the dropout rate, we are frantically 
designing data collection efforts to understand problems and 
issues whose consequences we are already living with. The 
renewed support for basic data gathering is very welcome, and we 
supported it. But the neglect of basic research in education, 
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long a problem, is now virtually complete. One would be 
hard-pressed to find a thick portfolio of federally-sponsored 
research, built up over time, on how children learn and develop 
or on how schools are organized and how that may promote or 
impede learning — and yet these are about as basic a set of 
questions as you can get. 

This peripatetic and politicized dance of priorities in 
educational research is not exclusive to the present 
Administration of the Department of Education and OERI, though 
it may be more extreme. It has been a problem at least since 
the creation of NIE, the forerunner of OERI, and has persisted 
despite various reorganizations. A number of reasons are 
apparent for this condition. First, there has been little or no 
systematic solicitation of the advice of education groups and, 
particularly, practitioners about what issues, priorities and 
problems they see in schools and students, let alone their 
notions about what the research agenda should be. This omission 
is tantamount to a public health agency failing to keep in touch 
with medical practitioners (and vice versa) about the pattern of 
cases they are seeing. Although there has never been a good 
structure for field reporting, as it were, in the past few years 
the gulf between the main federal education research agency and 
practitioners has become enormous. One reason for this is the 
cutback of research dollars, which has prevented federal 
education research managers from going into the field, as they 
once did, and developing an agenda from the ground up. Another 
reason seems to be the special contempt and hostility of the 
present Administration toward public education, its constituency 
groups and practitioners. And another and longstanding reason 
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is the artificial barriers that have been created and maintained 
between research and practice. 

Another explanation for the unstable and frequently 
politicized education research agenda is that the money for 
research has been so modest and so much of it has been earmarked 
for labs and centers, that there*s very little left to support 
other people, very few opportunities or incentives to stick to 
an issue (even in labs and centers), and even fewer 
opportunities or incentives for non-lab and -center researchers 
and new scholars to enter the field. I am not inherently 
opposed to labs and centers. I am more familiar with the work 
of the centers than the labs and have found much of their 
research enormously valuable. But the result — again, not of 
tha existence of l«*bs and centers, but of the scarce overall 
research dollars — is that research is concentrated in just a 
few institutions, among a relatively few people and their 
relatively few graduate students, and on a relatively fixea 3et 
of issues that may or may not be viewed as important at the next 
funding cycle or to the next Administration. It is very hard to 
focus attention on deep and difficult questions and to encourage 
the best minds to enter and persist with education research 
under this set of circumstances. 

A third reason for this shifting nature of educational 
research priorities is that education research has been oversold 
and underchanged — and in this instance I don't mean money. 
For whatever set of good or bad reasons, from the inception pf 
HIE to the present moment of OERI the promises made and 
expectations raised about the power of education research to 
quickly improve practice and cure the ills of American 
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education have been wildly inflated. Mo other field has 
promised as much (and received so little to pursue those 
promises). Every field instead says, «We have a set of 
difficult problems, and it will take a long time to solve them. 
We have some hunches, but there will be many false starts and 
blind alleys before we find a promising avenue. It will take 
the work of many researchers and practitioners, all learning 

from one another's mistakes and leads, and much testing a 

sustained effort. We do not ask that you leave us entirely 
alone — after all* these are public funds. But much that we do 
will not 3eem immediately relevant or useful, and it will take a 
long time, if over, before a "magic bullet 1 is found, especially 
in a complex human endeavor. We will do our best." If the 
federal education research agencies have over said anything like 
this to Congress, I would be surprised. I certainly know that 
when education researchers say this to their funding agencies, 
they are denigrated as ivory tower impracticals , pretentious 
excuse mongerers for their own irrelevant agendas. (I have ray 
own frustrations with many education researchers, but this is 
not one of them.) 

hot surprisingly, Congress has consistently held education 
research to a higher standard than it does research in any other 
field. And, equally unsurprising, it has always found it 
deficient. There is, after all, no "penicillin" in education, 
no manual of universal cures, no accounting of how many IQ 
points or SAT scores have been raised as a result of which piece 
of research. There has been no "quick fix" — and the few that 
have been advertised that way by the government and imposed on 
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schools have been very destructive. There has, however, been an 
impressive accumulation of relevant, useful and, sometimes, 
powerful research. And all too frequently, the pursuit, refine- 
ment, and testing of this research has been ground to a halt 
because of the Intolerance for anything less than a magic 
bullet. In any other field, for example, conflicting results or 
ambiguity signals a new point of departure, a redoubling of 
efforts. In education, it frequently spells the end of support 
for a line of research, a budget cut — or, at the very least, 
an occasion for ridicule. 

The federal agencies that support medical research did not 
create the expectation that a cure for cancer or heart disease 
would be quickly found, despite the far more generous funds 
invested in these endeavors. lior were researchers' feet held to 
the fire of immediate relevance, utility, and payoff by these 
funding agencies. Congress has certainly not punished these 
agencies for not yet succeeding in entirely solving these 
problems, and the minute and painstaking pieces of research 
sponsored by these agencies have not been held up to ridicule 
and branded as useless. A long-term view has not only been 
tolerated, it has been encouraged. A finding of "it depends," 
or "it only works for 25% of the population and under these 
circumstances" is regarded as a breakthrough. Isn't it time to 
apply this paradigm to education research? 

Isn't it also time to encourage research and development on 
new paradigms of education? I am constantly struck by how the 
priorities of federal education agencies, and, therefore, tne 
research they have sponsored, has taken the status quo of 
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education — its organization, structure, assumptions about 
learning and teaching and the like — as givens, albeit to be 
improved, but givens. I know of no other fields save education 
whose structure, technology and basic ways of operating (and 
problems) have remained unchanged for over 150 years. There are 
many reasons for this, but a few stand out. One is the almost 
total absence of support for research by practitioners on what 
they practice. Anothar, and related reason, is the virtual halt 
in experimentation with and development of new paradigms and 
practices. I realize the difficulties of this in education, but 
other fields face the same ethical and other considerations in 
working with human subjects but nonetheless manage successfully. 
Certainly in education there seems to be no reluctance to impose 
untested "innovations" on teachers and students — and often 
with disastrous results. There is therefore very little excuse 
for the failure to engage in development, demonstration, testing 
of new models in education, especially when participation is 
voluntary. Finally, and once again, the structure of the 
federal role in education research, at least as it has been 
discharged in its chief education research agency, NIE and now 
OERI, is such that it is exceedingly difficult to gain support 
for that which is not immediately "relevant 1 or seemingly useful 
or outside the realm of some short-term priority or traditional 
paradigm. 

So what to do? The history of our federal education 
research effort as incarnated by NIE and OERI has been a short, 
troubled, and turbulent one. It nas been marked by a surfeit of 
politics, short-term tninking, a declining budget and declining 
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confidence, and much demoralization. There is tragedy in that, 
not only because the promise was so great but because so much 
good work has indeed been produced. Nor has there been a lack 
of dissemination, though sometimes poor work is disseminated 
while good work is withheld. Research has sometimes even found 
its way into practice, though here again I wish some of it had 
not and other findings had. And if much of practice has not 
been influenced by the best of research, the fault is neither 
the research nor the dissemination efforts of the researchers or 
of the sponsoring agencies; the reason is the fact that our 
school system is depressingly anti-intellectual and is not 
organized to consider, debate, and use research (save frequently 
of the worst sort that tends to get imposed top-down). The 
federal education research establishment did not create that 
situation, but neither has it done much to help understand or 
change it. Indeed, it has sometimes exhibited the same anti- 
intellectual ism. 

Given this short, tumultuous and under-funded history of 
NIE/OERI, and given my belief that the expectations and 
assumptions about education research that have been ingrained 
into Congress by NIE/OERI — and which are part of the problem 
of the federal role in education research — would be hard to 
change, I think that a new beginning may be warranted. I am not 
talking about yet another reorganization of HIE or OERI, f 
despite a number of reorganizations, the basic proolems hav* 
persisted and some have been exacerbated (though good progress 
has been made in the statistics area under the capable and 
experienced leadership of one of education's finest civil 
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servants). What I am instead proposing is a commission to study 
the persistent problems 'of the federal role in education 
research, and the reas •* for them; the range of 
education-related research in other agencies, such as the 
Defense Department and the NSF, and what can be learned from how 
these enterprises are organized and work; the structure and 
conduct of other federal research agencies that are involved 
with large-scale issues, such as agriculture and public health; 
and what all of these tell us about how to organize the federal 
role in education research and the agency or agencies that 
discharge that responsibility, and how to ensure an adequate 
supply of top-flight people, including practitioners, working in 
a sustained way on enduring issues in education. 

It may be that the current wheels will be reinvented, but I 
suspect not. For we have been bumping along now for quite some 
time, leveling the same charges and counter-charges, veering off 
in new directions sometimes even before there is a turn in the 
road and abandoning old directions sometimes just as the scenery 
gets greener. I strongly believe that the structure of our 
schools, and the assumptions and traditional paradigms that 
undergird it, is strongly implicated in the persistent problems 
our public education system, its students and teachers, face. I 
am far less expert on the structure of research or of the 
federal role in education research, but my strong hunch is that 
the way we have structured chat role is implicated in the 
disappointments we have had, both warranted and not, in the 
conduct and results of education research. 
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Mr. Owens. Thank you. 
Ms. Chelimsky. 

STATEMENT OF ELEANOR CHELIMSKY, DIRECTOR. PROGRAM 
EVALUATION AND METHODOLOGY DIVISION, GENERAL AC- 
COUNTING OFFICE 

Ms. Chelimsky. Thank you. Good morning, Chairman Owens. 
Hello, Mr. Williams, Mr. Hayes. It is a pleasure to see you again. I 
am really happy to be here this morning to talk about our recent 
study, our GAO study of education information produced by the 
Department of Education. 

Let me introduce two people who are here with me today, Dr. 
Lois-ellin Datta and Dr. David Cordray, who worked on the study. I 
am just going to quickly summarize. I know you have the state- 
ment and I would ask that it be made a part of the record. 

As I was listening to the panel just before this, I really had the 
feeling that our paper is kind of baseline data for everything that 
everybody said. You know, you can't imagine a clercer illustration 
of the "limping" research— the quote from Representative Flood. 

Also I should tell you this is a very unusual situation for the 
GAO. The Department, the Department of Education, agrees with 
our findings— this is a very extraordinary thing for us— and has 
said publicly, "The GAO has it just about right." I don't remember 
that having happened with a department in a long time. What is 
really good about it is, it means we can dispense with some spar- 
ring and get down to brass tacks. 

What new knowledge, then, did our study produce about educa- 
tion information? I have five findings that I want to report to you. 

First, the production of education information declined enor- 
mously between 1980 and 1985. By information I mean research, 
evaluation, statistical surveys. Grants and contracts decreased by 
65 percent for research, by 79 percent for evaluation over the 6- 
year period. Statistical surveys fell by 31 percent, but only over a 4- 
year period, so it is probably more if you take it in a larger period. 
The amount of information the Congress and the public are getting 
about the national education enterprise, then, has been diminish- 
ing rapidly. 

Second, the kind of information being produced has changed. Be- 
tween 1980 and 1985 the percent of awards made for new data col- 
lection^ declined from 65 percent to 11 percent, while activities like 
dissemination of information already produced moved up to 89 per- 
cent of all awards. I am a great believer in dissemination, but 89 
percent? That is really quite a lot. 

Third, the locus of information production has changed. In 1980 
institutions received only 25 percent of research awards, whereas 
in 1985 they got 56 percent, more than double, so the diversity of 
sources for information production has shrunk. 

Fourth, we looked carefully at the quality of statistical programs. 
After all, if the data are technically flawed or are irrelevant to 
policy concerns, it hardly matters how much you get. What we 
found was mixed. The National Assessment of Educational 
Progress rated high. As everyone says, that always turns out look- 
ing very credible, no matter what kind of a look you give it. The 
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Fast Response Survey System rated medium on technical quality 
but high on relevance; the common core of data was poor technical- 
ly. An aggravating factor here was that the problems we found had 
been going on for decades. 

Finally, we think the major influences on the decline of educa- 
tional information have been these: severe reductions in finding 
levels since the early seventies, down more than 70 percent despite 
an increase of 38 percent in the Federal investment in education as 
a whole over the same perk d, so a precipitous decrease in funds. 
Another influence has been continual changes in leadership and 
priorities in the Federal education estabiishment, yet information 
needs to be built carefully and cumulatively over the years, with 
steady direction based on what we need to know ah* nit education 
and what is possible to find out rather than what wir look good. 
Finally, we found some evidence of technical practi^s mat really 
need to be improved. 

What do we conclude from our work? Four things: First, since ev- 
eryone agrees that sound information about education is important 
for making sound education policy, we think the precipitous trend 
in declining information production must be reversed. 

Second, when funding is scarce there is always a temptation to 
favor information that is easy to produce, like new dissemination of 
old products, versus information that is hard to produce, like new 
research and evaluation. Yet to give a low priority to new knowl- 
edge is a dangerous strategy for an information function and one 
that will be costly over the long term. I am not saying not to do 
dissemination; I am saying the balance needs to be maintained. We 
would like to see broad-based oversight that takes into account the 
diversity of information needs of many users. 

A third conclusion is the importance of a carefully prioiitized re- 
search agenda. We don't believe that great breakthroughs in re- 
search are likely to result from a strategy of dispensing a very 
little bit of money evenly across a very large number of lesearch- 
ers. 

Finally, we think that just providing more funds will not solve 
the problems we found. More money is needed, but so is stability, 
leadership, rigorous technical oversight, and courageous prioritiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my remarks. I would be haopy to 
answer any questions later. 
[The prepared statement of Eleanor Chelimsky follows:] 
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MR. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: 

It is a pleasure to be here today to report to you on our study of 
the condition of information on education in the United states. 
The results I present here come from our report entitled Education 
Information: Cnange s in Funds ano Priorities Have Affected 
Production and Quality (GAO/PEMD-83-4 ) . Today, I would like to 
highlight our central findings and discuss their implications. Our 
work covered selected years between 1973 and 198 6. 

I want, in particular, to make three points. The first is that in 
my opinion, sound information about education is important— even 
vital--to educational reform and to oversight. The second point is 
that we have found reason for concern about the production of 
education data—that is, whether this sound information will be 
available. The third point is that the reasons for the problems we 
found are complex. They include lack of resources, but that is not 
the whole story. Thus, turning the situation around is likely to 
take time and to require in itself considerable information and 
monitoring . 
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The Importance of Information About Education 

As you know, although education in this country is a responsibility 
of the states, the federal government spent nearly $20 billion in 
fiscal year 1987 to support all levels of education. In 1867, the 
Congress authorized the creation of a noncabinet Department of 
Education to obtain information on the condition of education for 
purposes of identifying emerging needs, determining how well 
programs are working, and promoting educational improvement, an 
authorization continued and expanded over the years. 1 I think that 
today, no less than in 1867, it is critical to have high-quality 
information for overseeing federal educational resources, assessing 
the progress the nation has made in improving educational access 
and quality, ana identifying shortfalls yet to be dealt with 
successfully. By high-quality information, I mean information that 
is relevant, timely, technically adequate, and usable for policy 
decisions. 



Although the Department of Education was not made a cabinet 
department until 1979, we refer to it as the Department of 
Education. 
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Reason tor Concern: The Production Information 

Federally sponsored research and statistical and evaluative 
information on education declined dramatically during the past 
decade. With regard to research, the nvmber of grants and 
contracts awarded decreased from 476 in 1980 to 168 in 1985. .he 
change from 1980 to 1985 was the most dramatic foe the unsolicited 
proposal program in the National institute of Education (NIE. 
because it was cut completely. 

Declines in awards for evaluation* were also substantial, ^he high 
level of activity that began late in the 1970* s {80 ot more awards 
annually) peakvd at 119 in 1980 and began to drop in 1981, leveling 
off to between 25 and 2b tctivities annually. From 1980 to 1985, 
tne decline W4S 79 percent. The biggest overall decrease followed 
the passage of block grant legislation, which affected many of the 
elementary and secondary education programs that had previously 
received the bulk ot the evaluation support and review. 

The total number of statistical surveys, planned or conducted by 
the National Center for Educational Statistics (NCES), now named 
the Center for Education Statistics (CESj, grew by 49 percent tfrom 
37 to 55) between 1974 and 1980.2 However, between 19Q0 and 1983, 

2 ln the department's October 1985 reorganization, NIE -nd NCES 
were discontinued a& separate agencies and all their functions and 
activities were assigned to the five operating units of the Office 
of Educational Research and Improvement. (The five units are 
Office of Research, Center for Education Statistics, Programs for 
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the number of surveys fell by 31 percent, returning to its 1974 
aggregate level. In addition, the intervals between statistical 
data collections increased, and technical support to states for 
data collection was sharply reduced. For example, over the 9 years 
we examined, there was a 20-percent decline in annual surveys 
(which permit detailed analyses of trends) and an 83-percent 
increase in occasional or one-time surveys. 

Concern over the quantity of awards is heightened by three other 
significant changes. 

Shift Away From New Data Collection 

First, not only was less information produced: we also found 
changes in priorities. For the National institute of Education's 
portfolio of activities, there was a shift away from new data 
production to service-oriented activities, such as dissemination of 
results and the provision of expert witnesses in civil rights 
cases. Sixty-five percent ot NIL's 1980 awards were for new data 
collection, but only 11 percent of the 1985 awards were dedicated 
to this function. In our view, this shift was so dramatic that the 

the Improvement of Practice, Information Services, and Library 
Programs.) CES performs most of the former responsibilities of 
NCES. And although some NIE responsibilities have been transferred 
to the new units, the Office of Research now carries out the 
activities of NIE that we discuss in this statement. Because our 
revie , covers the period prior to the departmental reorganization, 
we refer to each unit by the name applicable during that period — 
that is, NIE, NCES, and the Office of Planning, Budget, and 
Evaluation (OPBE) . 
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availability of up-to-date information to disseminate to teachers 
and other practitioners may be seriously jeopardized. 

Fewer Areas Investigated 

Second, fewer educational areas were investigated in 1985 than in 
1980 through research grants, in 1980 f for example, 56 of 293 
awards for new data collection went toward studies of special 
populations, such as minorities and women. In 1985, there were 
five such studies, some areas such as learning in nonschool 
settings and areas identified as "school problems" (including such 
issues as dropouts and delinquency) received no new data collection 
funds in 1985; in 1980, there were 33 awards. Even for the topics 
that have frequently been identified as important areas for 
educational improvement — for example, improving teacher 
preparation; strengthening curricula in mathematics, science, and 
English; more-effective instruction; classroom management and 
school leadership—there were few awards for new data collection in 
1985, 

Information producers Changed 

Third, there was a shift among those who carried out the work of 
producing information, and the procurement process became more 
constrained. The proportion of research awards made to 
department-sponsored institutions (for example, laboratories and 
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budgetary declines in two ways. The number of target populations 
was reduced from five principal groups (9-, 13-, and 17-year-olds 
in and out of school and adults) to three (9-, 13-, and 17-year- 
olds who remain in school), and the assessment cycle was altered 
from annual to biennial, or longer, seme content areas only being 
assessed at 4- and 6-year intervals. This is important because the 
ability of NAEP to record changes in performance depends on 
maintaining short intervals between assessments. As an interval 
increases, the ability to signal changes becomes more limited. 
Further, many groups, including students younger than 9 years old, 
are not assessed by NAEP. 

The Common Core of Data — a primary source of nationwide information 
on elementary and secondary institutions--was not rated high on any 
of the four indicators, although some data elements were found to 
be adequate, in general, data were not comparable across states, 
mainly because data elements were reported at different levels of 
aggregation or were derived from different definitions and data 
collection procedures. Problems with CCD have long been 
recognized, but few have been solved. Commendably, the department 
is currently making efforts to improve some parts of the CCD. 

The Past Response Survey System was rated moderate to high on 
quality, especially given the low budgets associated with each 
survey. The system has been responsive to the information needs of 
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national centers) increased substantially from 1980 to 1985. In 
1980, those institutions received 25 percent of the awards in three 
major program areas, compared to 56 percent m 1985. The 
cumulative result of various shifts in awards is that the majority 
of the departments information producers were institutions or 
contractors. This shift is a concern because, while contracts may 
be the most applicable when there is a specific request for 
information (for example, a congressionally mandated study) or when 
continuity in data gathering is necessary (for example, in a 
statistical series), their use as the predominant vehicle for 
funding research may be inappropriate. Compared to the grants 
mechanism, for example, a contract is likely to constrain rather 
than broaden inquiry. 



Reason for Concern: The Quality of information 

Turning to our concern for the soundness or quality of information, 
we reviewed in-depth evidence regarding four dimensions of 
quality— relevance, timeliness, technical adequacy, and impact— for 
three statistical series— the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP), the Common Core of Data (CCD) for elementary and 
secondary education, and the Fast Response Survey System. 

In general, NAEP ranked high on all four dimensions, but it has 
suffered some decline in relevance and timeliness in adapting to 
fiscal constraints. In particular, it has been affected by 
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the requesters and has minimized time delays by releasing findings 
early. Reporting survey procedures could be impioved, however. 
Methods for handling nonresponse and overall response rates were 
not always reported in sufficient detail to assess the quality of 
practice. 

Complex Influences on Production and Quality 

The overall picture, then, is one of ir.any reasons for concern and 
also of some successes with regard to educational information. In 
examining the reasons for these problems and successes, we found 
that resources play a major role but that lack of money was not the 
only issue. 

The fiscal resources for the department increased in current 
dollars from approximately $6.1 billion in 1973 to $19.5 billion in 
1986 — an increase of 220 percent, or 38 percent in 1972 dollars. 
The trends for fiscal support of the production of research and 
statistical and evaluative information were quite different. Since 
the mid-1970 1 s, NIE experienced a 79-percent reduction ir» constant 
1972 dollars; NCES experienced a 65-percent reduction; and the 
Office of planning, Budget, and Evaluation's resources declined by 
64 percent. These reductions are in sharp contrast to the 38- 
percent increase in the federal investment in education over this 
same period. 
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Viewed another way, changes in fiscal resources for education 
information were more severe than was reported for other federal 
agencies with similar missions. That is f while the real purchasing 
power of overall federal research funds grew by 3.7 percent between 
1980 and 1984, NIE's funding level declined by 48 percent. 

NCBS also suffered greater losses in funding than other statistical 
agencies. While the investment in statistical activity, in 
general, declined by 1 8 percent between 1980 and 1984, NCES 
experienced a 28-percent reduction. 

Evaluation also was hard-hit. Funds spent on evaluation contracts 
declined by 63 percent; in general, resources for evaluation in 
nondefense federal departments and agencies dropped by 37 percent. 
Although all three types of information showed larger reductions 
than similar agencies, the greatest discrepancy was for the 
research function, followed by evaluation activities. 

For research and statistical and evaluative information, the 
patterns of declines in funding we re consistent and precipitous. 
Tney paralleled the reductions in awards discussed above. Further, 
the consistency of decline in resources across these three types of 
information suggests across-the-board reductions in information 
rather than a substitution of statistics for either research or 
evaluation. 
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The Role ot Mandates 

The decline in funds interacted with two other factors. First, 
although all information-gathering activities i;ere affected by 
Dudget constraints, congressionally mandated activities received 
smaller reductions and thereby consumed an increasing share of 
available resources. About 79 percent of nie's resources for 
research in 1984 went to legislatively required activities such as 
the Educational Resources Information center (ERIC) and the 
laboratories and centers, in contrast to 55 percent in 1980. 

This shift is important for three reasons. First, while mandates 
can protect an activity by ensuring a sustained level of support, 
other activities may be affected by insufficient funding or 
staffing or both. Information-gathering activities that did not 
carry a mandate were more vulnerable when faced with fiscal 
constraints. 

Second, specially mandated studies have a large but transient 
effect on the operations of information-producing agencies. 
Depending on a study's size or timing, it can consume a substantial 
amount of a unit's resources, incurring opportunity costs with 
regard to other activities. The problem is exacerbated when the 
units experience losses in staff, as we observed. 
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Third, with regard to quality, mandates alone are not sufficient to 
ensure that high-quality information will be available when it is 
needed. For example, the National Vocational Education Data System 
was mandated in 1976, and after several years it was disapproved by 
the Office of Management and Budget on the grounds of severe 
technical problems. Here the system was mandated with little 
consultation with the department, no resources were specially 
appropriated, and the time for reporting information back to the 
Congress proved to be unrealistic. 

Changes in Leadership and Priorities 

Changes in agency leadership and priorities also powerfully 
affected the production and quality of information. Each of the 
information units changed in top management positions during the 
1980's. For example, NIE had a total of seven different directors 
from 1980 to 1986, three of the seven serving as acting director. 
At least 16 persons served in the five other top management 
positions, one of which was created in 1984. In six cases, 
individuals served on an acting basis or as special assistants. 
NCES and OPBE showed similar patterns. 

The consequences of management changes can be found in the 
operation and priorities of the information-producing units. For 
example, one identified priority for research at NIE in 1978 was 
the study of complex learning skills. Many studies have shown that 
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gaps among students are greatest in these skills and that this is 
an area where our school system may be falling short. Despite a 3- 
year effort to develop research proposals in this area— an effort 
that resulted in 30 proposals being recommended for funding by 
panels of experts—no awards were made. A change m directors had 
meant that this was no longer seen as a priority area, in sum, the 
cycle for research funding (from identification of a priority 
through the award process to the reporting of results) may take 
many years, but the tenure of the director is typically less than a 
year. This is long enough Lo stop what had been started but not 
long enougn to see initiatives through to completion. 

Turning the Situation Around Is Likely 

to Take Time and Require Data and Monitoring 

The situation we have sketched here is complex, and some of the 
problems— particularly with the statistical information systems-- 
are long-standing. I believe it will be neither quick nor easy to 
turn the situation around, involving as it does funds, how 
priorities are set between mandates and discretionary studies, 
leadership and staffing, and other factors. 

This view is not shared by the department, m particular, citing 
the many organizational changes initiated since 1985, the 
department believes that our analyses do not reflect the current 
situation, ir face, its response states that "the department has 
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taken clear and decisive action to address most of the problems 
cited in the report" (emphasis added), in support of this claim, 
the department enumerated how the information portfolio had been 
augmented and the topical areas broadened. 

In my view, it is too early to determine whether the organizational 
and procedural changes that have been initiated will adequately 
address the problems we identified in our report--or new ones that 
the changes might create. For example, we know that the department 
has funded many new centers and minicenters that may be collecting 
new data; however, detailed information was not available for us to 
determine how many awards were directed at remedying the 
educational disadvantages of various populations, for example. 
While it is useful to have additional information on the 
department's recent etforts, assessing whether the information that 
is to be produced by these activities will be available and high 
enough in quality requires more fine-grained evidence. 

For example, the findings of our report could serve as a partial 
baseline against which to assess the effects of departmental 
initiatives to improve the technical adequacy, relevance, and 
timeliness of the particular statistical activities covered by our 
review. More generally, the framework for quality we applied could 
be used as a basis for systematically examining other statistical 
programs, in reviewing the department's comments on our report, 
however, we found no mention of any plans to assess progress 
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empirically. Making plans for a formal evaluation of recent 
changes would be a most timely and useful endeavor. 

For other nonstatistical information-gathering activities, a 
fundamental part of any assessment of progress is the specification 
of the appropriate indicators of success, in the case of research, 
it seems to me that more is needed than a simple list of 
activities. As our review shows, several types of evidence are 
needed to determine whether appropriate information is being 
produced. Pnrased as questions, they are, What educational areas 
are being investigated? what target groups is information being 
gathered on? Who is responsible for developing the research 
agenda? what type of procurement process is employed? What 
fraction of the awards is devoted to new data collection versus 
support services? Will the new data that are to be produced be 
sufficient to address important questions raised by the large range 
of stakeholders in the educational community? Comprehensive 
descriptive information will provide the needed basis for 
discussing the implications of various decisions that are made. 
Where information gaps are uncovered, repr ior itization or 
augmentation could be initiated. Of course, ensuring the technical 
quality of the research that is funded must remain a high priority 
as well. 
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Summary 



In summary, we have found serious problems affecting the production 
of high-quality information on the condition of education. As I 
said earlier, there is no simple solution to these problems. 
Insufficient funding is directly associated with some of the 
declines in information production. But it is unlikely that merely 
providing more money waII allow the department to recover from v v e 
losses engendered by the reduct^ns in awards. Further, mandating 
particular studies will not work unless resources (staff, time, and 
money) are available. Technical oversight is probably needed to 
ensure that high-quality information is produced. Finally, 
broad-based oversight — that takes into account the diversity of 
information needs of man> potential users--concerning priorities on 
what is to be collected, on whom, and under what type of funding 
mechanism seems necessary to avoid many of the notable losses in 
information tnat we observed. 

Mr. Chairman. thi<* concludes my statement. I will be happy to 
answer any questions the subcommittee may have. 
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Mr, Owens. Thank you. 
Mr. Purves. 

STATEMENT OF ALAN C. PURVES, DIRECTOR OF THE CENTER 
FOR WRITING AND LITERACY, STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 

Mr. Purves. Thank you very much, Mr. Owens, Mr. Williams, 
Mr. Hayes. In addition to my prepared testimony, I have been 
asked zs chairman of the International Association for the Evalua- 
tion of Educational Achievement [IEA], which is a cooperative asso- 
ciation of national research institutions, to comment on possible ex- 
planations for the relatively poor performance of United States stu- 
dents in the recent IEA mathematics and science studies which 
were described by Dr. Coleman in the previous panel. 

It would also appear from these results that the relative position 
in both subjects of the U.S. students has slipped over the past two 
decades, but such is not necessarily the case, since there have been 
shifts both in the countries participating and in the precise defini- 
tions of the groups of students tested. As my written testimony 
states, any comments that I make at this point must be tentative. 
They are suggestions as to where to look in the vast array of data 
and in follow-up inquiries for various kinds of classroom observa- 
tion and other sorts of research that should be undertaken follow- 
ing surveys of this sort. I would propose five areas in which to ex- 
plore the data. 

It may be that U.S. students simply spend less time studying 
mathematics and science. This is not simply a matter of the length 
of the school day or the school year, but the difference between one 
course in biology in one year, followed by a course in chemistry 
and a course in physics, as opposed to parallel courses in the three 
subjects taught over three or four years. We have gone for a layer 
cake approach, and other people have criticized us for it. 

It may be that the tracking practices in the United States dimin- 
ish the amount of engaged time in studying school subjects for a 
large number of students, and this affects primarily the poor and 
the disadvantaged and minorities. They appear to spend a lot of 
time in review and "busy work" rather than in learning new con- 
cepts and information. It may be that U.S. students, particularly at 
the preuniversity level, have simply had less schooling than their 
counterparts in other systems of education. 

^ It^may be that the way science and mathematics are taught in 
the United States is both less effective and has lower expectations 
concerning student performance than is the case in other systems. 
The IEA study, like the NAEP study, very often provides facts but 
it cannot, neither study can say what the level of expectations 
might be, and these are up to the public at large. 

It may be, as others have suggested, that the social fabric in the 
homes and the schools of the United States is less supportive of 
academic performance than it is in other systems of education. 

These are but five possible areas where analysis of the IEA data 
might be revealing and might point to policy solutions to the prob- 
lem of low comparative achievement, but we cannot move beyond 
conjecture without exploring the data, and no one can explore the 
data without adequate support. I might add that the U.S. report on 
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the IEA study of written composition, which seems to be coming up 
with somewhat similar results but perhaps different ones, that the 
U.S. report is not being written because there has been no support 
to undertake the necessary analysis of the data. 

I would like to reiterate two of the five points of my testimony 
which you already have. The first is tnat studies like the IEA stud- 
ies provide detailed survey data on student performance in various 
academic subjects against a broad spectrum of information con- 
cc ning the students, teachers, and schools. They seek to provide 
good, benchmark data without necessarily the kind of poor norms 
that Mr. Shanker was talking about. They seek to enable research- 
ers to undertake subtle comparisons of educational practice and 
performance across national boundaries. Internationally, the pro- 
pose to carry out a series of cyclical studies into the next two dec- 
ades, into the 20th century, looking in a 3- or 4-year cycle at liter- 
acy, mathematics, science, and other aspects of cultural learning. 

Currently, the funding for studies like this— of which IEA is an 
example— in the United States is haphazard. In other countries, 
such studies form part of the educational budget and planning, up 
to 10 percent in Sweden. A single study costs approximately $2 mil- 
lion for national costs and another $2 million for internationu 
costs over the 6-year life of the study. This means a budget outlay 
of approximately $350,000 per year for a country and approximate- 
ly $50,000 per year as a contribution to the international costs. 
There is no other international funding, save national contribution. 

Such is hardly a major item on a bud K These funds are now in 
the budgets of several OECD member-countries. Yet the rairng of 
funds to support U.S. participation has been a serious problem for 
each of the studies over the past 25 years, and it seems cloudy for 
the future, despite the good will of people in the various Federal 
agencies, and there has been a great deal of good will but a lack of 
funds. 

There have been a number of reasons for the problem, among 
them issues such as sole source projects, the difficulty for some in 
realizing they have to cooperate in a design rather than dictate it, 
changing personnel in the agencies and, most important, the lack 
of a permanent budget line for international studies. None of these 
is insuperable, and I believe that the approach of developing an or- 
ganization—either governmental or a quango— to oversee the ad- 
ministration and collection of educational research and assessment 
data might go a long way toward solving both the problem of con- 
tinuous funding and the problem of underutilization of research 
data within the United States. 

Organizations in England, Japan, the Netherlands, Australia, 
and Italy, to name a few, have successfully surmounted these prob- 
lems and have been steady participants in. and supporters of orga- 
nizations like IEA that have had long-term goals and objectives. 
They have also cooperated well with national assessment. What- 
ever the mechanism, I believe that this committee can help steer a 
course to a regularization of U.S. participation in international 
educational research and assessment. Thank you very much for the 
privilege of testifying this morning. 

[The prepared testimony of Alan C. Purves follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF ALAN C, PURVES, CHAIRMAN, 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE EVALUATION OF EDUCATIONAL 



BEFORE THE HOJSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON SELECT EDUCATION, APRIL 20, 1988 



• THE IEA STUDIES PROVIDE DETAILED SURVEY DATA ON STUDENT PERFORMANCE IN VARIOUS ACADEMIC 
SUBJECTS AGAINST A BROAD SPECTRUM OF INFORMATION CONCERNING THE STUDENTS, THEIR 
TEACHERS, AND THEIR SCHOOLS 

• THE IEA STUDIES ENABLE RESEARCHERS TO MAKE SUBTLE COMPARISONS OF EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE 
AND PERFORMANCE ACROSS NATIONAL BOUNDARIES. 

• THE »EA STUDY RESULTS HAVE SHOWN THAT THE MAJOR FORCE BEHIND STUDENT PERFORMANCE 
APPEARS TO BE THE CURRICULUM AND THE OPPORTUNITY iT PROVIDES FOP STUDENT LEARNING. 

• THE IEA STUDY DATA HAVE BEEN AND CONTINUE TO BE UNDER "ANALYZED AND SO POSSIBLE 
SOLUTIONS tlWi THE RESEARCH a«0 DEVELOPMENT COMMUNITY 

• IN THE PAST FIFTEEN YEARS THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT HAS CUT BACK DRASTICALLY ON ITS 
SUPPORT Cf THESE STUDIES AND HAS NOT MADE A LONG-TERM COMMITMENT TO FUND ITS NATIONAL 
AND INTERNATIONAL PARTICIPATION IN THEM. 



Background 

Clearly one of tht test indices of the effectiveness c. an educational 
system Is the performance of the students who go through that system. 
Although many educators have bemoaned the metaphor of input-process- 
output as applied to schools, one finds it hard to deny that one major 
function of schools around the world b to change the students by insuring 
that they be more informed and more sKillfui in matters concerning the 
intellect, the physical body, and the soul. There have been rrjflov.ttays of. 
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cons:dering this aspect of school effectiveness One of the most frequently 
used around the world is by counting the number of percentage of those who 
complete schooling Such a statistic is often seen as a surrogate for 
literacy, for example, as If the performance of a student can be equated 
with the level of schooling attained This indicator, school or grade 
completion rate, however, has recently been criticized as masking the fact 
that In many systems of education completion can have little to do with 
learning so that scho^! graduates cannot read or do simple mathematics. 

The demand on the part of educational systems to have better 
indicators of tne success of the system lies behind the work of the 
international Assoc at ion for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement 
uEa* in genera* *nese assessments nave differed from previous tests 
including tne - : rtanoardized achievement tests in their function and 
their form Tne" 'unction is not to differentiate 3mong students as 
individuals nor is «i to measure sometmng called intelligence, aptitude, or 
ability T he function is to measure tne effectiveness of a scnool or school 
system and tnereoy to deal with tne sorts of content tnat scnoois purport to 
oe about The consequent form, therefore, is to measure as fully as possible 
tne various domains ol learn.ng from cookery to nuclear physics, from 
sports to the writing poetry These domains mubt be dearly related to tne 
curriculum of the school system, what it is tnat rne schools intend for 
students to learn 

TK iese projects have been research studies that have produced various 
educational Indicators The 1EA Studies in particular have pointed to the 
relative performance of comparable groups of students in various countries. 
The results of these studio: have caused concern among policy makers at 
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various levels or govenment throughout the world The most recent round of 
studies, that in Science/for example, has caused concern in Italy, Sweden, 
and the united states and forms one of the reasons 'or my being asked to 
testify at this hearing. I shall first say something of the way in which IEA 
has operated anc something of its major findings, and l shalJ then address 
the research needs that follow from these sorts of studies I have zy^ »ded 
a brief description of iEa and a paper on the future activities ,of the 
association 



Tne iEa ftesearcn Srratpgy 

Over the years of its history, IEA has developed tests to compare 
national performance on the following subjects, mathematics, reading 
comprehension, sc *-.:e. literature, English as a foreign language, French as 
a foreign language, cvtc education, and written composition it is currently 
in the process of developing measures of computer knowledge, and of 
reading literacy, and Is contemplating a measure of social values and moral 
education There Is an unparalleled wealth of experience in currlcular 
analysis, test construction, and scoring among the various people who have 
developed IEA measuns These measures have included cognitive mutllple- 
cnoice measures, attitude scales and inventories, preferential scales, direct 
measures of writing, speaking, and practical laboratory work in science, 
and observational schemes for classrooms and group work. The tests are 
supplemented by extensive questionnaires to teachers, students and school 
leaders The result is one of the richest data sources on student 
achievement and its correlates presently available to educational 
researchers and policy makers 
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The purpose of this activity is to provide a source of data for 
research and dvelopment and for decision makers at all levels That source 
has been under-utilized, particularly ip. the United states where the data 
have not been fully analyzed in order to probe into the possible reasons for 
the shortcomings or American students and schoob The number of follow- 
up analyses has been few and the data banks nave not been made readily 
available to researchers and decision-makers at vai ious levels. They exist, 
but they have not been well used, in part because of their u^plexlty but in 
great measure because their existence has not been wen spread through the 
existing research dissemination networks. The following provides an 
example of how such further analyses might be performed. 

An Examnle of How rhp iFa Para Mignt i i^q 

The major concern of those working cn the IEA measures over the past 
twenty-five years has been that of validity Since ;EA is concerned with 
comparing the performance or comparable groups of students in different 
countries, speaking different languages, and mnabiting differing cultures, a 
main issue of Us test-constructors has been the development of neutral yet 
meaningful measures. As some have said, the tes».s "strive to be equally 
unfair to everyone" The tests have also been paired with measures that 
seek to describe the differences among systems of education as well as 
their commonalities. This is why there have been a vane'y of measures of 
attitude and preference and why there have been content analyses of student 
performance as well as measures that can be summed up on a single scale. 
The aim has been to develop indicators of student learning that accurately 
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reflect the relative performance of groups of students on common measures 
yet snow the differences between curricula and school systems 

One of the major ways by which this dual feat 's accomplished is 
through an maex known to |£a as opportunity to learn as far as i Know it 
is a feature unique to iEa measures, and one that has been consistently used 
since the first mathematics study in the early 1960s This udex is based 
on an indication oy the teachers of the students tested as to whether the 
material or process or concept measured by a specific item has been 
presented to the student and how recently it has been presented. The 
various IEa studies »ave experimented with different ways of determining 
Opportunity to learn m come cases it has been by a single question; in some 
by a set of questions that seek to disentangle curricular history, and in 
some by a series aetailea questions on methods of teaching. There nave 
also been interviews of teachers after the testing as wen as interviews and 
questionnaires given the students themselves in two studies the same 
measures nave been given to Doth student and teacher with a request to 
estimate the order of importance of various items 

wnatever the method, the result has been to show that at the 
operational level of schooling there is variation between and within 
systems of education as to the opportunity students have had to master a 
particular concept, learn a particular procedure, or adopt a particular 
cognitive style, each of which is seen as an important aspect of schooling. 
The Opportunity to Learn indices have often explained differences in student 
performance that might at times appear to make one system's student 
appear better taught than another's. In mathematics and science, different 
sub-topics are covered. In reading, literature, and writing different genres 
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and different strategies are stressed, in foreign languages different 
emphases are placed on the skills of reading writing, speaking, and 
listening, in civic education different relationships are set among the 
various cfvic and -mlMal values The Opportunity to Learn analyses in some 
countries including tna United states nave shown that the more complex 
aspects of reading comprehension-inference and critical reading-are not 
taught to many students They can be successfully taught, however, as the 
performance and opportunity to learn ratings in other countries show. The 
same appears to be true in science, written composition, and mathematics. 
These sorts of analyses must be further pursued. 

Summary. Con clusion ano fteco.Tirnenrtaf . Ton^ 

Other sorts of analysis of the data might explore the effects of 
tracking on student performance, the relationship between home support and 
scnocl performance, the effect of specific teaching practices, and the 
relationship between achievement and other attitudes and interests of the 
students The data to raise specific hypotheses for further experimentation 
and investigation reside within the iEA data sets. The fact that there are 
parallel data from other countries enables researchers to see the extent to 
which a certain relationship is general or specific to one country or 
educational system The IEA data sets provide j rich source for researchers. 
Currently they are not being well used. The National Academy of Education 
has recently completed an analysis of the problem and has made 
recommendations concerning permanent funding of cue IEA data banks in 
order to make them readily available and accessible. 
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lEA has developed great expertise in the assessment of student 
performance against a background of home, school, teacher and student 
variables !t has created measures that are used both nationally locally 
as wen as internationally !EA has developed expertise in sampling of school 
populations, ;n the preparation of data files, and in the use of various 
statistical techniques In the analysis of large data sets, in particular it has 
developed great expertise in the analysis and interpretation of results In 
the light of trie culture of a system of education and its specific goals and 
objectives. This expertise is apparent to a varying extent across the 
studies in the curriculum analyses, the test and questionnaire items, the 
rr thods of sconr,$, art the analysis and interpretation of results. All of 
these kinds of e*pe't se are of use to all sorts cf systems of education no 
matter what its ec«cat;onal goal or educational concern Most systems of 
education in tne c? need to have some wr / of looking at the results of 
tneir efforts anCcC<r>d;tures lEA is probably in a better position than any 
other international organization to meet tnat need. 

To this end. lEA nas agreed in principle to establish a recurrent cycle 
of assessments, so as to provide a decennial census or educational 
performance in at least three curriculum areas mother tongue or language 
of instruction (including reading and writing), mathmatics, and science. 
There is also some call for the inclusion of both foreign language and 
cultural studies (history and geography) The representatives from England 
and Sweden are collaborating on an operational plan for such a census. This 
project should, I tmnk, complement various national assessment projects 
(although they cannot replace the national assessments which have other 
uses and purposes) and should, I hope, be included in the budget planning 
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cycles of the appropriate ministenes International comparisons of student 
performance are important for policy makers at ail levels, from the 
classroom to the cabinet They are an invaluable resource for the 
educational research community They are expensive if they are to be done 
well, out IEA »s developing a means of making the international costs 
bearable 

Currently the funding for the IEA studies in the United States is 
haphazard In other countries the studies form part of the educational 
budget and planning a single study costs approximately $2 million for 
national costs and another $2 million for intentional costs over the six- 
year life of the study This means a budget outlay of approximately 
$350,000 per year for national costs and $50,000 per year as a contribution 
to international costs Such is hardly a major item Yet the raising of funds 
to suDoort Unites Srates participation nas been a se< »us problem for each 
of tne studies, cespite the goodwill of people in the various federal 
agencies There have been a number of reasons for the problem among them 
tne issue of sole-source projects, the difficulty for some in realizing they 
nave to cooperate in the design rather than dictate it, changing personnel in 
the various agencies, and the lack of a permanent budget line for 
international studies None of these is an insuperable problem, and I believe 
that the approach of developing a quasi-autononmous non-governmental 
organization to oversee the administration and collection of educational 
research and assessment data might go a long way towards solving Doth the 
problem of continuous funding and the problem of under-utilization of 
research data within the United States Certainly organizations like that in 
England, Japan. Australia, and Italy, to name but a few nave successfully 
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surmounted these problems and been steady participants in and supporters 
of organizations like IEA that have long-term goals and objectives 

whatever the result, i also oeUeve that this Committee can nelp steer 
a course to a regulanzatton or United States participation in international 
educational research and assessment Tnank you very much for the privilege 
of testifying this morning 

Alan C. Purves 
Chairman 

international Association for tne Evaluation of Educational Achievement 
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In addition to my prepared testimony, I have been asked, as Chairman of the 
International Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement 
(IEA) to comment on possible explanations for the relatively poor 
performance of United States students in the recent IEA mathematics and 
science studies. It would also appear from the results that the relative 
position in both subjects has slipped over the past two decades, but such is 
not necessarily the case since there are shifts both In the countries 
participating and in the populations tested in various countries, thus making 
temporal comparisons dificult. As my written testimony states, any 
comments must be tenative; they are suggestions as to where to look in the 
vast array of data and in follow-up inquiries. I would propose five 
hypotheses to explore: 

1. It may be that United States Students spend less time studying 
mathmatics and science. It is not a matter of the length of the school yecr 
or the school day but the difference between one course in biology in one 
year followed by a course *n chemistry end one in physics as opposed to 
parallel course in the three subjects taught over three or four years. 

2. It may be that the tracking practices in the United States diminish the 
amount of engaged time in studying school subjects for a largo number of 
students. They appear to spend a large amount of time in review and busy 
work rather than learning new concepts and information. 

3. It may be that United States students at the pre-university level hove 
simply had less schooling than their counterparts in other systems of 
education. 

4. It may be that the way science and mathematics are taught in the United 
States is both less effective and has lower expectations concerning student 
performance than is the case in other systems. 

5. It may be that the social fabric in the homes and schools of th^ United 
States is less supportive of academic performance than it is in other 
systems. 

These u*o but five possible areas where analysis of the IEA data might be 
revealing and might point to policy solutions to the problem of low 
achievement. Cut we conri3t move beyond conjecture without exploring the 
data and we: cannot explore the ti^i .. . ;out adequate support. I might add 
thet the United States report on the IEA study of written composkLn is not 
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being written because there has been no support to undertake the necessary 
analysis. Let me reiterate my five main points. 



• THE t A STUOES PROVE* DETAIED PURVEY DATA ON STUDENT PERFORMANCE ti VARIOUS ACADEMIC 
SUBJECTS AGAWST A BROAD SPECTRUM Of WORM AT ION CONCERN NO THE STUDENTS, THER 
TEACKRS, AND THER SCHOOLS. 

• Tff EA STUOES ENABLE RESEARCHERS TO MAKE SUBTLE COMPARISONS OF EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE 
AND PERFORMANCE ACROSS NATIONAL BOUNDARES. 

• THE EA STUDY RESULTS HAVE SHOVH THAT THE MAJOR FORCE BEHIND STUDENT PERFORMANCE 
APPEARS TO BE THE CURRICULUM AMD THE OPPORTUNITY IT PROVDES FOR STUDENT LEARN KG. 

• THE EA STUDY DATA HAVE BEEN AND CONTNUE TO BE UNDER" ANALYZED AND SO POSSBLE 
SOLUTIONS ELUDE THE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT C0M1UNITY. 

• H THE PAST FFTEEN YEARS THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMNT HAS CUT BACK DR AST C ALLY ON ITS 
SUPPORT Of THESE STUOES AND HAS NOT MADE A LONG "TERM COt-WnMEHT TO FUND ITS NATIONAL 
AND KTERNATIONAL PART CP AT ION f< THEM. 

Thank you again for the priviege of appearing before this committee. 
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Mr. Owens. Thank you. I want to thank all of the panelists. 
Just in case Mr. Hayes has a time problem, I would like to let 
him lead the questions. 
Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have one very basic question that troubles me, and I guess it is 
somewhat similar to the situation I ran into when I was sitting 
down with a group of trade unionists in South Africa. I thought I 
was in my own back yard and they would be receptive to some of 
the inquiries that we were to make, and I told them that we were 
on a factfinding mission by being there. One young trade unionist 
sat up and said, very quickly, "We don't need any more seekers of 
facts over here. The facts are well known as to our situation." 

I raise that only to indicate some parallel between research and 
what it can accomplish. I think that it is good that this committee 
is going into it, but there are certain things wrong with our educa- 
tional system that we don't need research to reveal. 

The fundamental question that I raise, and I raise it to the whole 
panel, do you really feel or have you concluded, as I have, that wa 
don t have the concern for offering the same educational opportuni- 
ties to the economically disadvantaged in this country than we do 
to the more affluent, because the direction we seem to be going 
would indicate that we don't have that kind of feeling. 

There seems to be a readiness to write off— and I say this be- 
cause I represent a district that a kid who is on public assistance, 
after the third week of the month has to go to school hungry, and 
it is hard to learn in that kind of atmosphere, yet we are constant- 
ly under threat of discontinuing the kind of Federal assistance that 
provides these kinds of programs. When I go into, for example, a 
high school in my district which is predominantly black, you don't 
have computers that are necessary in order to fit into this society 
or learn. On the other hand, vou can go into some of the suburban 
high schools, or go into a military school and visit my little niece 
on the base, and they have computers even at the sixth grade level, 
so it causes me to conclude that I don't think we are really con- 
cerned about educating many of our kids. 

The second question— I will throw it all out there, and I think 
this is more directed to you, Mr. Shanker— there is a decline in the 
enrollment of people who want to study teaching as a profession. I 
think it may reach a catastrophic situation if it continues to go as 
it is. What are the— I know one of them is economic. People don't 
have the money and they can't go to school. I think another is the 
salary level thr, teachers are paid makes it less attractive, but 
don t you see this as a real problem that our Federal Government 
particularly, and in cooperation with the State governments, has to 
lace up to? Otherwise we are going to have a real problem in being 
able to even offer education to kids. 
Those are the two questions. 

Mr. Shanker. I would like to respond, really, to three points that 
you made. I appreciate the point of your first one. We do know that 
we have plenty of problems out there, but I still think that even 
research on the facts does some good. 

For instance, we know that in the 1970's that the gap between 
minorities and whites in terms of reading was very substantially 
reduced. We don't know exactly why. I would hope that we had 
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done research that would be more specific, to show that some of 
the programs were partly responsible for that. We also know that 
we now have a new tightening of standards, and I have some guess- 
es that that will only help a certain number of students and will 
not help any others, but we won't know whether my guesses are 
right or whether the administration's are right or others' are right 
unless somebody collects that information. 

So while the general point that we have substantial facts about 
the major problems is true, there are still changes constantly in 
how well or how poorly kids do. There are changes in dropout 
rates. There are changes in various performance score*, and it is 
important to know those. It is .especially important to connect 
those up with different things that we do, to see what do.es make a 
difference. 

I agree with your point that we don't provide equal educational 
opport nity. The computers were a good point, and certainly the 
tremendous gaps in dollar expenditures, percentage of teachers, 
math teachers in different districts. 

On the enrollment of teachers, the news on that is somewhat 
better than it was a few years ago. The issue is complex. At the 
time "A Nation at Risk" was written 3 years ago, only about 4 per- 
cent of the kids in college said they w«iued to become teachers. 
More recent polls show that that is now up to about 10 or 11 per- 
cent. We will actually need about 23 percent of all college gradu- 
ates for the next 11 or 12 years, given the number of teachers who 
are retiring and leaving for other reasons. 

Part of the reason is money. Part of it has to do with working 
conditions and satisfaction. Part of it he*- to do with alternatives 
elsewhere in the economy. Part of it has to do with the fact that in 
the midseventies there were a lot of teachers being laid off and dis- 
missed because of declines in enrollment and also because of the 
economy, so a lot of college kids got the idea that this is a bad field 
to go into. Now that the} read about shortages and they read about 
the interests of Governors and State legislators, man} more of 
them are lining up to come in. 

Very important, though, is the question of how many, as you 
have indicated. The other important question is, who is coming? 
Are they people who should be teachers? We have very little infor- 
mation on who they are and what the standards are. There has 
been one effort by OERI to surve} the States to see what kind of 
testing or screening devices there are. We know that these devices 
are at this point very low, but also that is another bit of informa- 
tion that we need. 

For instance, can a person become a teacher if they merely get a 
65 percent on a sixth grade arithmetic test? Well, in some States 
that is the case, so jou might ha\e an adequate number. See, there 
is never a shortage if there are no standards, and so the question- 
now what we ought to do about it, it seems is clear. You have indi- 
cated in your question a few of the things, but how man} teachers 
we have to some extent depend* on college a&bi&tance programs, 
grants and loans, and if we cut off the number of }oungsters going 
into higher education, there will be fewer. 

I think the other issue is incentives. If we have a field where we 
feel that it is socially desirable to direct students, we ought to have 
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programs— there are some, but they are very inadequate— which 
will wipe out college loans for those students who agree to teach 
for a certain number of years, especially in areas of shortage. 
There are just not going to be enough mathematicians and scien- 
tists in the next couple of years to take care of the needs of the 
military and private industry and the public sector, so you have to 
have some sort of a mechanism, I think either college scholarships 
or payment of loans or some national incentive is needed here, not 
so that they come with the schools forever because they are needed 
in these othe A fields, too, but at least so that we get a part of the 
time. 

Ms. Chelimsky. I would like to speak to your first point, if I can, 
the business about we know the facts and we don't need any re- 
search, we don't 

Mr. Hayes. I didn't say we didn't need it, but I said some 

Ms. Chelimsky. I know. I understood your story, but it seems to 
me that one of the problems that you face when you make policy 
here is that everybody thinks they know the facts, hut those facts 
are often very different. What research does for you basically is, it 
looks at the magnitude and the direction of what is in fact happen- 
ing, so you can get a sense of how big the problem is from every- 
body's point of view and whether it is changing, and whether it is 
getting worse or getting better, and as Mr. Shanker just said, what 
the interactions are with the kinds of things that you are trying to 
work with. 

So it seems to me that even when you think you know the facts, 
if it is just what a group thinks, then you don't really know them, 
and you can then be in a position where you make policy that isn't 
going to last because you are going to have to come back and look 
at it again, so it seems to ne that it is hard to make the case. I do 
agree there are many areas where we have done plenty of re- 
search, and we know what the answers are and we should move 
with those, but I don't think that is the case for everything and 
always for the things that people think it is. 

Mr. Hayes. Mr. Timmons. 

Mr. Timmons. Thank you, Mr. Hayes. Just a quick comment on 
your point about the shortage of teacher candidates. You did not 
mention, but I think it was implicit in your statement that there 
was an even greater shortage of minority teacher candidates. 

Mr. Hayes. That's right. 

Mr. Timmons. And in urban districts across this country we are 
seeing, of course, burgeoning numbers of minority student* in par- 
ticularly inner-city schools, many of whom are disadvantaged, and 
a corresponding decline In the number of teachers who are also mi- 
nority. We at NEA see this as an absolute emergency. I am think- 
ing of a recent study that was released several weeks ago by the 
American Association of Colleges of Teacher Education, that 
showed that among the students now in college who are minority, 
a smaller number profess an interest in pursuing teaching as a 
career. 

Obviously there are a number of steps that need to be taken, 
some of which Mr. Shanker addressed about teachers in general, to 
make the profession more attractive. Unfortunately, in one way 
the education establishment, the bchools, have been benefitting by 
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the fact that minority students who were college graduates had few 
options open to them in the professions, other than education, for 
many years in this country. 

That fortunately has changed for many of these talented individ- 
uals, and they are able to pursue options in other professions, in 
business and academia and so forth. That has frankly been to the 
disadvantage of schools because with wider choices, fewer of these 
talented minority people are choosing teaching as a career. 

I think there are a number of avenues that need to fee explored 
to improve that situation, including better pay, better benefits, 
more esteem for teaching as a profession. Every level of govern- 
ment I think needs to play a role in that, including the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Owens. I think my first question relates to the point that 
Ms. Chelimsky was making before about who has the facts, how do 
you reach consensus on the facts. You also pointed out the need for 
stability and leadership in the area of educational research and de- 
velopment. Mr. Purves pointed out the fact that a highi j desirable 
activity, what seems to be a highly desirable activity, can't get 
funding and support. 

How do you react to the proposal of Mr. Shanker that an instru- 
ment or an organization similar to a national foundation might 
solve all these problems? The National Science Foundation doesn't 
have that stability and that ongoing leadership? Are they insulated 
from political decisionmaking, or would that or something similar 
to that really be the solution to some of these problems? Would 
their products and their enthusiasm be more acceptable by the 
whole range of people who have to accept those decisions— the Con- 
gress, the profession, the administration that makes recommenda- 
tions for the budget, et cetera? 

Ms. Chelimsky. Well, it is a very difficult problem that you have 
in looking at that. There is no question about it. When Mr. Shank- 
er was talking earlier about an area where you could go to do good 
research, insulated to some degree from the political environment, 
he mentjo-ed the National Cancer Institute or the National Insti- 
tutes of I ealth, but they have not solved the cancer problem 
either, I vvald point out to you, so that the issue of the outcome 
and the issue of the structure and the process are not necessarily 
related. What we are talking about here is how hard the problem 
is. 

Now the issue of consensus, research has a lot that it can do, you 
know, the charisma of research. What is great about it is that 
people can agree about numbers to some degree but, as Dr. Cole- 
man id earlier this morning, people have vested interests. It is 
going : u be very difficult, no matter where you are, to get rid of 
politicization. The people who are producing are going to be inter- 
ested in research on production, so I think perhaps what you need 
to think about— I have to admit that recently it seems to me that 
in the National Science Foundation things have gone extremely 
well. 

They seem to have been insulated quite well in the last few 
years, but I remember early on when President Carter had set up a 
directorate to look at whether criminal justice research should be 

-;>arated from the mainstream of the programs, that finally it was 
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decided to put it in Justice simply because people felt that re- 
search, standing on its own would never have a chance to get 
funds, never have to a chance to get appropriations, so that the 
issue of how you insulate the research function so that it can avoid 
being politicized is one thing. At the bame time, it needs to be able 
to survive on the other, and it is not always easy for research to 
survive when it is standing on its own. 

So I think it is a complicated process. I don't think you can ever 
get rid of politicization entirely, simply because people have their 
own vested interests, so I am sorry to give you a Bvzantine answer 
there but I think it is a complicated question. 

Maybe you have something more that you can 

Mr. Purves. Well, I would simply comment on my observation of 
parallel organizations in other countries that, as I mentioned, there 
are such organizations as the National Foundation for Educational 
Research in England and Wales. That primarily works as a con- 
tractual agency with the Department of Education and Science, 
whereas the educational research institutes in both Japan and the 
Netherlands, I think, are more like the National Science Founda- 
tion or the National Institutes of Health. 

I don't think that they have solved the problems of education in 
their countries, either, but they do appear to be able to have long- 
term research agendas which they are able to pursue— and I think 
this has been a problem— and able, therefore, to project 5 and 10 
years into the future, as to what the educational research agenda 
might be, and I think that has been useful. 

Mr Owens Yes. We don't expect research and development to 
solve the problem, but how much improvement have we realized as 
a result? I thmk, Mr. Shanker, you said that we are operating 
pretty much as we did 20C years ago and we really have not gone 
forward as a result of research and development. After 20 years, 
some labs have been funded for 20 years— I mean centers for re- 
search have been funded for 20 years, ai<d some labs have been 
funded for a long time— we have been at this for some time. You 
dont see very ;nuch useful product having come out of that 
system? 

Mr. Shanker. I do see some useful products, especially from the 
centers. I don't see very much of the labs so i am just not qualified, 
but one of these centers, for instance, did put out, was responsible 
for this becoming "A Nation of Readers, and there are centers 
that devote themselves to other problems. I see their work and I 
am very impressed with it. 

But I think that we are dealing here with— the issue is one that 
we have a certain way of dealing things. By the way, it is also the 
way it is, by and large, done in England, France, Germany, and it 
may very well be why they haven't solved these problems, either. 
Basically, we nave a single model of a school, and all the kids come 
on a certain day, at a certain age in their lives, depending upon a 
cutoff date. They all sit still, most of the time, and they listen to a 
teacher, most of the time. 

There are two ways of learning. Either you listen or you read a 
book, and it is very much— if medicine were to behave the way we 
behave, it would work something like this: You would go to a 
doctor and say, "I have a problem." He would give you medicine- 3 
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or 4 days later you would come back and you would say, "Doc, not 
only didn't I get cured, but look what it did to me," and he would 
say to you, "You've got a hell of a lot of nerve, not responding to 
my medicine," and he would say that you are abnormal or some- 
thing. You know, he would criticize you. 

Well, of course doctor's don't. They say, "Well, I'm sorry. I gave 
you the right thing but it doesn't work on everybody. Here, try 
this." If that didn't work, he would try something else. In other 
words, the doctor respects the fact that you are doing the best you 
can to get well. It isn t your fault, and if you don't do it one way, it 
is his job to find three or four ways. 

Now there isn't any one pill or one medicine that cures people, 
even of the same disease. Some of them will cure 30 percent, and 
some of them 15, and some of them 20. Well, that is what educa- 
tion is like. Nobody learns the same way. Nobody is going to learn 
from the same lesson. Nobody is going to learn from the same 
book, but that is not the way we organize schools. We say, "You 
better learn from the same lesson, because I don't have the time to 
teach 20 or 30 of you separately, and I don't have the time to go 
over it tomorrow, and I don't have all sorts of different materials." 

All we have is this one textbook, so all I have is this one medi- 
cine, and if this one set of educational materials doesn't work on 
you, then pretty soon you are going to start feeling stupid— that is, 
the kid is who doesn't get it the first time or the first way. Once he 
feels stupid and feels he can't do n and otops trying, the whole 
thing is over. You don't keep the kid in the game because educa- 
tion is not like one of these cups here, where I am filling the kid 
up. If all he had to do was sit still and I would fill him up, it would 
be easy. He has to be engaged and involved. He has to do the work. 

Now the problem is, v/e know that this model only works for 
about 20 percent of the kids. Look at the NAEP research. When 
you test kids who are 17 years old— the dropouts have gone al- 
ready, so these are the kids who are about to graduate— what per- 
centage of the kids can write a simple letter to the supermarket 
down the block, giving two reasons why tl.ey should be hired to get 
a job? VTiat percentage of graduating kids can do that? Twenty 
percent. 

What percentage of the graduating kids can look at the railroad 
timetable from Washington, DC to New York, and if you ask them, 
What train do you have to catch from Philadelphia to Washington 
to get here by 6 o'clock, what time do you have to catch that 
train? What percentage of these graduating seniors can read that 
timetable— 4.9 percent. If you take all the blacks and Hispanics out 
of the sample, it is 5.9 percent for whites. 

What percentage of these kids can take six common fractions 
and arrange them in size places— 12 percent Now the evidence is— 
I mean, it is true that minorities and very poor kids are even fur- 
ther away from this, but the fact is that we are educating about 20 
percent of the kids, not to Shakespearean standards or probability 
theory or scientific understanding, but to a level that one would 
consider one needs to deal on a day-to-day basis with people on a 
job or just in terms of being a citizen. 

Now all sorts of new books have been tried, and new ways of 
taming to kids, and new ways of rearranging little seats and things 
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like that. N9W what is wrong is that most kids can't learn the way 
they are being taught, and what is needed here is an encourage- 
ment not just of the research that says, "Go out and see what they 
h*r been doing for 200 years and see what you can change a life 
What is needed also is the encouragement of totally differed 
types of models, which take into account that kids are different 
and learn differently. We don't have much of that. 

Mr. Owens. Ms. Chelimsky, the department says they have 
sought increases in their budgets for congressional appropria- 
tions— I mean, they have sought increases in their budgets but con- 
gressional appropriations have fallen far short of these requested 
levels. Did your study find this to be true? 

Ms. Chelimsky. Well, we looked at that outside the study a little 
bit, and what we found was that over the 9-year period from 1980 
through 1988, the appropriation was less than the request for 6 of 
those years. The differences ranged from about $400,000 to $11 mil- 
lion, or from 1 to 12 percent of the request. There were only 2 
years, 1985 and 1987, in which the administration asked for in- 
creases above the previous year's request. For these years, appro- 
priations were higher than the previous years appropriation but 
they still fell short of the administration's full request, so 2 years 
were the only times when that was really not the case. 

Mr. OwErys. Relative to other Federal departments or agencies 
with similar missions, how have the research statistics and evalua- 
tion functions within the Department of Education fared in terms 
of their budgets? In particular, how does the trend for educational 
research compare with research and development in the Depart- 
ment of Defense? Perhaps you could give us right now some kind of 
rough estimate, but later on you could elaborate on it in writing 
for us? 

Ms. Chelimsfy Sure. Well, in fact, with regard to the other 
agencies, there really is a lot of variation th^re. Some of them have 
gone up, very few. In general, most of them have gone down, but 
education has really been sorely tried among those. Of the units 
that lost resources, education had the fifth highest percentage loss 
out of nine for research, and the seventh highest percentage loss 
out of eight for statistics, so you see really highly tried. On the 
other hand, for educational evaluation— and this really surprised 
me when I saw it— the percentage loss was smaller than for six 
other units out eight, so evaluation is still alive in the Department 
of Education. 

With regard to the Department of Defense, those numbers are 
quite interesting, as you can well imagine. If you include all the 
defense-related activities in other departments, what you get is 
that DOD experienced an 81-percent increase in funding for re- 
search and development, and educational R&D declined by 36 per- 
cent. r 

Of course, those percentages don't tell you anything. If you want 
to put these numbers in perspective, you note that the decrease for 
educational research is about $44 million. That represents about 
0.4 percent of the defense increase, which was about $11 billion, so 
you really get a sense of a little rabbit and a horse somewhere in 
some sort of stew. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you. 
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Mr. Timmons, just one last question, and it relates to Ms. Fu- 
trell's testimony, where I think she had high praises for the labs. 
Has NEA been working particularly close with the labs and found 
them particularly useful? 

Mr. Timmons. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Our members have reported 
to us that they have worked in many instances, particularly in the 
idea of agenda setting— I'm sorry I don't know quite the correct 
terminology— but in terms of determining just what research needs 
to be conducted in the regions that the labs serve. As Ms. Futrell 
pointed out, this is of benefit to our members on a couple of bases. 
One is that we have a feeling that it tends to have more usable re- 
search conducted for our purposes, but it also benefits our members 
by enriching their careers, by making them feel more a part of the 
development of education policy and of the gathering of informa- 
tion about education. 

Mr. Owens. So some of the participation in the process of re- 
search that Mr. Shanker was talking about is taking place? 

Mr. Timmons. I believe so, yes. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartlett. Well, it is an excellent panel and excellent testi- 
mony, and I am very appreciative of it. One hardl> knows where to 
start. Let me just pick up on the last question because it then leads 
to a whole area that I want to ask both the NEA and Dr. Shanker. 

First, let me try to expand a little bit about your answer. You 
were suggesting that your members have told you that the iabs are 
useful because your members have input into the agenda setting or 
the priorities of the lab. Do you have any kind of measurement of 
the response of your members as to the usefulness of the output of 
the lab? 

Mr. Timmons. I am afraid I don't have that today, Mr. Bartlett, 
although v.8 would be happy to gather that inforr.iatbn and pro- 
vide it for the subcommittee. 

Mr. Bartlett. With the chairman's permission, it would be very 
useful to know if you have any kind of a survey of your member- 
ship as to how mapy, if any, have found the output of labs to be 
useful in their professions. Of the teachers, then, the professionals 
that have had some input into the agenda for the labs or the 
agenda-setting, do you have any sense as to how many of your 
members that might involve that you have heard from on ; t? Is it 
in the hundreds or the thousands or the tens of thousands? 

Mr. Timmons. Oh wouldn't say hundreds or thousands. 

Mr. Bartlett. Less? 

Mr. Timmons. I am really relying more on a sort of anecdotal 
recollection of my own in terms of conversations, in no systematic 
way, with our members, but again I think we can make an effort to 
gather that information. 

Mr. Bartlett. So in terms of your members' positive feelings 
about the labs and their participation in the agenda setting, your 
testimony is anecdotal rather tKan quantitative? There is no kind 
of survey of 

Mr. Timmons. The basis for my answer is anecdotal on my part. I 
have undertaken no survey, am not aware of one, although one 
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may very well exist, and we will certainly search for that and pro- 
vide it if it does. 

Mr. Bartlett. OK. Mr. Shanker, let me then go on with you 
about the labs. I guess I was intrigued by your comment, that you 
said that you weren't qualified to respond about the labs but you 
found--! am paraphrasing, tell me if this is correct— you found 
some of the output of some of the centers to be quite useful. Does 
your organization or have your members had any involvement that 
you know of with the labs, as far as the output or the results or 
being able to make use of the output? Do you have any sense as to 
why you wouldn't feel qualified to comment on the output of the 
labs that are providing information to teachers? 

Mr. Shanker. Well, the number of teachers involved in these is 
extremely small, very, veiy small, and I just don't know. I mean, I 
get the materials. The results of the centers are usually books or 
studies or articles, and I get them and I read them and I find that 
some of the best stuff that is coming out in the country comes from 
those centers. As far as the labs, I know it is a very small number 
of teachers who are involved. That doesn't mean that what they 
arc Joing is not good. 

I think the problem here is, if there were no problem with 
money, then sure, have more labs and have more centers and con- 
duct more research, but there is a problem with money and always 
will be. What you have with both labs and centers is that there is a 
constituency there. That is, there are institutions, and so whenever 
the budget is there, they coming running down and say, "Save my 
program." Nobody was running around here for NAEP for many 
years, as that got cut back, or any of the other programs. 

So in a sense what you have is one set of activities that has a 
constituency, even though it is very small, and another set of ac- 
tivities tbat are very important, that has either no constituency or 
a much smaller one, and so I think you get a disordered set of r.i- 
onties m terms of how you ultimately slice the money. I am not 
trying to say that one is bad. It is just that if vou have a certain 
sum of money, you do have to look at whether the decisionmaking 
process makes sense, and I don't think if has in recent years in this 
area. 

Mr. Bartlett. Ms. Chelimsky, do you share that view that the 
priorities have been disoriented or not correct? 

Ms. Cheumsky. Well, I think I am concerned about the whole 
prioritization process. First I would associate myself with what Mr. 
Shanker just said. I thought that was— those are exactly my views. 
The worry that I have is how the money is prioritized in terms of 
the general functions of research. It seems to me that you are sort 
of eating your seed corn if you only disseminate old research, if you 
are not looking at what is new. It should be a balanced process. 

New work that is going on, development of it, the determination 
that m xact, yes, it can be trotted out to every place in the country, 
I don t believe that because you have a new and exciting idea, it 
should automatically be sent nationwide, so the issue is, when 
should it get out there? What do you need to do to show that this 
will work m many different places? And then finally make sure 
that when you have something good, it is disseminated well. 
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But it seems to me it is a circular process, and I have the feeling 
when I look at those numbers that I talked to you about earlier, 89 
percent for dissemination, that doesn't make sense to me in terms 
of developing new knowledge. So it is not so much the substance of 
the priorities thit bothers me, as the way in which the whole proc- 
ess is going on, and how people decide what is important and what 
is not, what Mr. Shanker just said. 

Mr. Bartlett. And, as I recall, that part of your recommenda- 
tions the OERI agreed with. Is that correct, that is, that 89 percent 
was not correct? 

Ms. Chelimsky. I don't want to push too hard on how much they 
agreed with us. As I said to you earlier, I was amazed that they 
agreed with us. Nobody ever agrees with the General Accounting 
Office, end this time somebody did, so there may be some parts 
that they agree with less than others, but they did write us a nice 
letter and tell us they agreed. 

Mr. Bartlett. Let me then rephrase sort of the tone of that 
question 

Ms. Chelimsky. Yes. 

Mr. Bartlett [continuing]. But broaden it somewhat for all four 
of the panelists, and let me phrase it thusly, and it is in the con- 
text of this subcommittee. At some point in 1989 or 1990 we will bi 
reauthorizing OERI and making, I think, some decisions about how 
to do so to provide for quality educational research in the country 
and the use of it. 

If you '-ere then the OERI director and you didn't have the con- 
gressional mandates which I believe, Ms. Chelimsky, you have 
weighed in against, and you had total flexibility with a $60 million 
a year plus budget locked in for 5 years, and you could guarantee 
that if you dxJ something controversial, Congress wouldn't get you 
fired, assuming you are honest in any event, and you had total 
flexibility, generally where would you put that money, that $60 
million a year in educational research in this country? How would 
y( u structure it, or in what ar^as of activity would you place your 
[t orities? 

Ms. Chelimsky. Would you like to start? Who is going to start 
with that one? 

Mr. Purves. I think I would need a calculator, but certainly I 
think that a portiun, I think I would argue that a portion of that— 
and I am not sure what the exact percentage should be— should go 
to the regulai gathering of data such as NAEP or international 
and other studies. I think that is a very important aspect, particu- 
larly in order to get change data, because there have been changes 
and I think those changes need to be recorded. 

Mr. Bartlett. So the gathering of comparative data 

Mr. Purves. Right, over time 

Mr. Bartlett [continuing]. Over time. 

Mr. Purves [continuing]. And both within, between segments of 
this country or sections of this country and with other cour f ries is, 
T think, an important aspect, but how much of that $60 million, I 
am not sure that I could give a precise percentage, but I would 
make a pitch for that. 

I also would agree— as I think Dr. Timpane said earlier— that 
there needs to be a good mix between the type of organized center, 
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research center, that now exists and the field-initiated or individ- 
ual scholar approach to research. I think as I have seen things over 
the past few years— you could correct me if I am wrong— but I 
think the bulk of the research money has gone to the organized 
centers rather than to field-initiated research. 
Ms. Chelimsky. Yes. 

Mr. Purges. And I think that that proportion should be changed. 
Mr. Bartlett Mr. Shanker. 

Mr. Shanker. I think I will follow suit by just making a sugges- 
tion for one piece of the money. I do have a suggestion at the end 
of my written testimony, which suggests that— I am not usually 
one to propose committees or commissions, but I think that it 
might be a good thing to ask whether thore is a better way of put- 
ting this together. I think the things thau were said about National 
Science Foundation and NIH and the others are all valid. There is 
no perfect way of doing it and there is no perfect model, but I 
think that it is time to rethink the structure and see— I have a 
feeling that if it were rethought we would come ap with something 
different and, I hope, better than what we have now. 

I would just agree with what has been, the portions of money 
that have so far bee*- suggested, and say that I think that in addi- 
tion to funding resell ch which is designed to get information about 
what is now happening and improve ,.hat is going on in the cur- 
rent model, that there needs to be some sum of money set aside for 
the creation of new models and new approaches, with a very care- 
ful monitoring of those, and that is practically nonexistent. I think 
that is an important thing to do. 

Ms. Chelimsky. I would like to echo a little bit what has been 
done here. I am not sure how I would divide up the $60 million. I 
do think, though, that a certain amount needs to go to research 
statistics and evaluation of the kind that we were talking about 
earlier, in other words, to measure what is happening, what our 
problems are now. I have the sense that it is very important to 
have a wider view of where the problems are so that we don't just 
set our priorities in terms of what somebody happens to sav that 
day is a problem. In other words, How big is the problem? Where is 
it? How does it manifest itself? Is it something we can do some- 
thing about? 

With regard to what the priorities are, I remembei the panel just 
before us had some priorities that they thought were pretty impor- 
tant: urban schools, the difficulties of— ones that you just brought 
up, I think you did, Mr. Hayes— of how do we get teachers and 
things of that sort. But when you start to think about them, there 
are so many that I go back to the issue I raised. It is terribly im- 
portant to get a process going whereby the priorities can be justi- 
fied in research terms: These are the problems, these are the im- 
portant problems, and this is where we should be putting our 
money. 

So I would sort cf beg ofT a little bit and say that if I had that 
process going, I would be a lot happier about it. I would not like to 
see a very small amount of money being sent into a large variety of 
things because I just don't think you can gei a payoff from re- 
search that way. 
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Mr. Bartlett. Was it your conclusion that that r a valid criti- 
- cism of the funding now, that it is 

Ms. C^elimsky. V^ell, that is certainly for the— 1 1 iow that they 
want tc get some diversity in the field, in the research ideas that 
come in from the field, but there is so little money that is going 
into that, that it seems to me that it is very unreasonable to expect 
that research to yield a great big bang for the buck. I worry about 
so very little being said abouc it that way. I would rather see the 
money concentrated. 

Mr. Bartlett. More concentrated than it is today? 

Ms. Chelimsky. Oh, yes. Oh, yes, and prioritized in a way that 
people can understand. Mr. Chairman, I am not suggesting we will 
get universal consensus, but it does seem to me that you will have 
to— you know, you pay your money and you take your choice. 

Mr. Timmons. Recognizing this may be an incomplete answer, I 
would like to refer you to Ms. Futrell's prepared statement in 
which she points out that, first of all, education research should 
not be too far from the idea of policy in the appMcation of research, 
and that it incorporate in our view three really important prior- 
ities, the first being the need to grant greater autonomy to educa- 
tion professionals; the second, greater attention to the needs of stu- 
dents at risk; and then finally the need for innovation and experi- 
mentation at the local level which is focused on education pro- 
grams, to help develop thinking skills, collaboration skills, and 
basic skills needed o engage in lifelong learning. 

Mr. Bartlett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Oweks Again, I want to thank the members of the panel, 
and particularly Mr. Shanker and Mr. Timmons. Any data that 
you have on teacher practitioners and other educators, their views 
on the products that come out of the ceoters Oi .he interaction 
with the labe, we would greatly appreciate receiving infor nation of 
that kind. This committee hopes to issue a report on our .ctivitie.. 
in these hearings, and we would be very appreciative of any infor- 
mation from teachers in the field or educators in the field that you 
can supply us with. We thank you very— yes? 

Mr. Hayes. Could I have just one moment? 

Mr. Owens. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Layes. I would appreciate it, Mr. Chairman, if Mr. S u anker 
could send a little note to indicate the reaction of his organization 
on the possibility of r minimum teacher salary regulated by the 
Federal legislature. 

Mr. Shanker. All nght. I will think about it. Thank you. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you again, very much. 

Mr. Shanker. That's what a lot of them get, the minimum 
salary, minimum wage. 
[The response to Mr. Hayes' inquiry follows:] 

The American Federation of Teachers has no position on a Federal minimum 
teacher salary. 

It is my view that while such a law would have a b mall initial effect upun the 
entry level salary for teachers, in the kng run, we would be compelled to spend a 
lot of time and effort seeking needed increases. As vou k'iow from experience with 
the Federal minimum *>4ge, increases are hard to cume by and usually a*** well 
below the rate of inflation. 

Entry level teacher salaries have risen substantially in recent years and we are 
hopeful that they will go higher. Federal legislation does nut Miem to me to be a 
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promising route for ° ieving the increases in entry level salaries we buth know are 
needed. 

Mr. Owens. Our next panelist will be the Assistant Secretary for 
the Office of Educational Research and Improvement, Mr. Chester 
Finn. I think Mr. Finn wants to set up, so we will take a 5-minute 
recess for the setup of any audiovisuals. 

[Recess taken.] 

Mr. Owens. The hearing will come to order. 

Mr. Secretary, we want to thank you again for waiting, and 
thank you for remaining in the room and hearing testimony, so 
that we arc way ahead of the game, I think, as a result of your 
having heard most of the previous testimony. We have your writ- 
ten testimony in all of its bounty and certainly will do a thorough 
examination of it. You :nay proceed. 

STATEMENT OF CHESTER E. FINN, JR., ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
FOR THE OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND IMPROVE- 
MENT, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Mr. Finn. Mr. Chairman, it is in part because of my affection for 
you that I am not going to read my prepared statement. I appreci- 
ate your willingness to put it into the record in its entirety, togeth- 
er with its attachments. 

I thunk you and I thank Mr. Bartlett for the hearing. One of the 
reasons that our written submission is so bounteous, at least in 
quantity, is because this is a rare event. The administration has 
been saving up information for 20 years for this hearing, and we 
didn't want tc deprive the subcommittee of at least a reasonable 
sampling of that which we had been accumulating. 

This is an important event. We really appreciate the care that 
you have taken in arranging it, and the amount of time that you 
are giving it, and the amount of care that you are giving to the 
subject, and the amount 0/ interest that you are taking in the sub- 
ject. I would like to suggest that you consider expunging from the 
record of this hearing the phrase "checkered history" on each occa- 
sion when it has been used. Your predecessor in the Chair of this 
subcommittee once found himself slightly embarrassed when he 
used that ph-ase, and wasn't absolutely certain why people were 
laughing. 

But we appreciate the congressional interest In these matters in 
particular because among the problems that education research 
has had over the years— these last two decades, frankly— has been 
a dearth of champions in Congress. It needs them, and it hasn't 
always had them. 

You have also had supplied for the record some other recent sort 
of musings that I have had on this subject. One is attached to the 
statement, from The Educational Researcher. The other was the 
text of a speech at the American Educational Research Association 
about a week ago. In combination, these set forth most of my con- 
cerns about the current state of educational research in general 
and of course about labs and centers in particular, that being your 
special focus here today. 

Ov all, I don't think things are in good shape. The Federal Gov- 
ernment isn't the only or even the primary reason for that, but it 
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is certainly part of the reason. Other parts of the reason are to be 
found in the priorities and attitudes of the education research com- 
munity and in the practices and attitudes of educational practition- 
ers and policymakers. I don't know that we can solve all of these 
problems. That is why I am a little bit discouraged. 

Let me pose the problems in terms of three blunt and somewhat 
oversimplified statements. First, much needed educational research 
never gets done. Second, much of the research that gets done isn't 
very good. Third, much of the good research that gets done doesn't 
get used, at least doesn't get widely used. 

There are plenty of welcome exceptions to each of these general- 
izations. Some good research does get done, and some of the good 
research that gets done does get used. We corld give examples. In- 
sofar as you can cite examples in terms of printed and published 
items, I have brought with me today a small sampling of the prod- 
ucts of the labs and centers that I think are good products. There is 
perhaps a larger pile that I didn't bring because I didn't think as 
well of them, but among the more impressive products of our labs 
and centers are the items on the table with me today, which the 
subcommittee may have as many of as it can handle. 

I think that it is important as we focus on labs and centers to 
note, as has been noted in this hearing, that they have been 
around for almost a quarter century. In the aggregate, they have 
received clcse to $600 million in Federal funds over their life. This 
is not much compared to big science and defense spending, but 
$600 million isn't chicken feed. As is clear, I don't think we have 
gotten enough return on that investment I am not saying the 
money has been wasted. I arr. only saying that it hasn't hecn spent 
with maximum productivity. 

A larger point, though, is that these basic structures that we call 
labs and centers have not been rethought r or almost a quarter cen- 
tury. Just because they made sense once, doesn't mean the;* neces- 
sarily make equally good sense today. A lot ha& changed in their 
environment. That we had them yesterday and that we have them 
today Coes not, per se, mean that we should have them unchanged 
tomorrow, and whether we have them or not, they surely aren't all 
that we should have tomorrow. It makes no dense to rely almost 
exclusively on two kinds of relatively sizeable institutions to con- 
duct and disseminate research. Our research and dissemination 
portfolio is woefully unbalanced and it is getting more unbalanced, 
not less. 

Let me pause for a moment and show you in graphic form, 
thanks to my colleagues, and in particular Shelley Reed, who 
agreed lo flip charts. She usually does other things. The first chart 
that you are gazing upon is 15 years of OERI funding lastory. 
Those are the tall bc^s, and the shorter bb*s to the right are the 
lab and center portion of the total research and statistics budget 
over the last 15 years. 0 this chart you can see both what has 
happened to the total and what has 1 ippened to the lab and center 
portion of it, over time. 

The next chart displays our current appropriation, fiscal year 
1988, and what we are doing with it. I might note that this is about 
$4 million less in total than we had asked for from the appropria- 
tions committees. We ended up with $67.5 million, a little bit more 
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than the $60 million budget that Mr. Bartlett was giving my prede- 
cessors here to spend a few minutes ago, and this shows the alloca- 
tion of it. It is a pity that I am colorblind, but what I think is the 
pink part, the upper part there, is the lab and center portion of our 
current appropriation. Most of the bottom part is statistics and na- 
tional assessment and ERIC, the little white sliver on the right is 
everything else. That is the 1988 appropriation for OERI. 

This one shows, simply for the last three years and for our cur- 
rent budget request for fiscal year 1989, now pending before Con- 
gress, how we have allocated our budget in the aggregate and the 
lab and center portion of it as well. Now on the left of each of those 
bars is the statistics and national assessment part, which has been 
growing consciously on our part. The right bar for each of those 
years is everything which is not statistics and assessment, and the 
lab and center portion is the bottom chunk of each of those bars. 
The little portions at the top are the other things, and the tall bar 
on the right, as I say, is a request; it is not an appropriation. That 
is for fiscal year 1989. 

Finally, I brought you comparative information from other agen- 
cies. Now this shows not amounts. Those would go up to the ceiling 
and out the roof of the Rayburn Building, if we showed the 
amounts for some of the other agencies compared to ours. This 
shows the way other agencies apportion their research funds, as be- 
tween large centers and individual grants to individual research- 
ers. OERI is on the far left. The yellow represents large centers. 
The red represents individual researchers. The o^ner major re- 
search agencies of the Federal Government are shown in the other 
vertical bars here: National Science Foundation, National Insti- 
tutes of Health, Department of Energy, Pentagon, NASA, Agricul- 
ture Department. 

This shows how they apportion their funds as between individual 
researchers and small projects on the one hand, and large center- 
type projects on the other hand. I thought this would be useful. We 
also have in the background of the prepared remarks, the numbers 
that go with these. This is simply the visual presentation ol it. 

That is the graphics. Let me explain now vrhy we rely so heavily 
on labs and center? at the present time. There are two reasons. 
The firet is that we inherited, in 1985, a set of competitions that 
were air ad> underway, and we vowed to make good on those com- 
mitments, the commitments implicit in those competitions, and we 
have done so. We made the awards and we have funded the 
projects, and these were 5-year projects. This is in general, in most 
cases, the third year of them. 

Additionally, though, minimum spending levels for centers and 
for labs figure in our authorization law, and despite repeated ad- 
ministration requests for significant funds in other categories, the 
amounts that have been appropriated for education research and 
improvement in recent years have, for all practical purposes, been 
identical to the sum of the minimum spending levels for the labs 
and *he centers. That is to say, nothing else has bevsn appropriated 
except a few ninuscule amounts here and there, over and above 
the lab and center minimum spending levels. As I have said to you 
before, ours is the only part of the Education Department that, 
year in and year out, gets less money appropriated than the Presi- 
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dent requests for it. Most parts of the Education Department have 
had fhe reverse experience with their budget and appropriations. 

As we look a couple of years do the road, the current contracts 
with the labs and the current grants to 10 of the centers— we have 
19 centers now— but grants to 10 of the centers expire late in 1990, 
calendar 1990. What is to follow at that point? Ought we take for 
granted now, in 1988, that 9 fresh lab contracts and 10 fresh center 
grants need to be made in 1990? Why assume this? Is this the best 
possible use of the resources? Are these the best procurement 
mechanii ms and arrangements? Are they the only ones? 

It is important to raise these questions in 1988 because the lead 
time for these kinds of procurements is very long, nnd if these pro- 
curements are to be made in 1990, plans, concrete plans, have to be 
made very, very soon. They don't wait until 1990 vO start the plan- 
ning process. 

In my own view, we should be more open-minded and more flexi- 
ble and more creative. There may be other arrangements that 
would do the job better, maybe in league with, maybe in addition 
to, maybe instead of labs and centers that follow the familiar lines. 

It may just be that in an age of increasingly active and compe- 
tent State education agencies in many of the 50 States, in age of 
electronic communications allowing instant interchange anywhere 
in the world, it may be that the regional basis, for example, of the 
labs is archaic; that it made sense in the midsixties, that it doesn't 
make sense in the late eighties. It is just possible. It may be that 
these institutions that seemed very necessary in the midsixties, 
when practically nobody else was engaged in the interpretation 
and dissemination of educational research, it ma) be that they are 
now rivaled if not superceded by other organizations and entities. 

As for centers, it may well be that some of the issues and topics 
that most need systematic inquiry by researchers ought to be. get- 
ting examined simultaneous!) through multiple research strate- 
gies, even rival research strategies, based on different disciplines, 
employing different research paradigms, grounded in different as- 
sumptions. It may be that we need to help ideas and research plans 
to compete with each other, rather than to continue forcing all our 
eggs into these tidy baskets. 

Similarly, it may be that the insistence on basing all research in 
universities makes no sense in an era of think tanks, of independ- 
ent research institutes, and of education agencies and associations 
that have highly skilled research unit* of their own. Above all, in 
the domain of research we need to L wary of supposing that all 
wisdom resides in Washington, that the field is incapable of devis- 
ing more promising approaches and more interesting hypotheses, 
and that the well-known scholars in well-known institutions who 
typically win center competitions are the best, much less the only 
people who should be helped to furnish us with insight and knowl- 
edge. 

Well, you have opened up a big topic and what I have said thus 
far only touches the tip of it, but I am grateful to you on the sub- 
committee for opening this line of inquiry. It is very important. It 
is very timely. I don't think the status quo is satisfactory. 

I would be pleased to respond L your questions. A fair number of 
the people remaining in the room are colleagues of mine from 
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OEM, most of whom know a good deal more in detail about labs 
and centers and other things than I do, and I am not going to hesi- 
tate to call on them as soon as you prove that you can otump me or 
that they know more about one of these things and should be an- 
swering your questions. 
Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Chester E. Finn, Jr., follows:] 
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Testimony of Chester '£. Fr -Jr. 
Assistant Secretary and Counselor to the Secretary 
U.S. Department of Education 

before t-he 
House Subcommittee on Select Eo^ccUon 



the Regional Educational Laboratories and Research Cenfcars 
funded by the Office cf Educational Ressarch and Improvement 



Mr- Chairman and members of the Committee, I we3comt the opportunity 
to speak to you today about the Regional Educational laboratories and 
Research Centers that receive funds from the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvements In FY 1S>88, the laboratories and centers 
together are consuming $3 8.6 million, or 57%, of OERI's appropriation 
of $67.5 million. This figure constitutes over 94% of the OERI budget 
not devoted to the Center for Education Statistics, NA£P, and ERIC. 
In terms of dollars, these entities represent the Education 
Department's primary contribution to education research and 
dissemination outside of funds spent on disability, rehabilitation, 
and special education research. 

Congress has taken a zealous role in earmarking fund', for these 
institutions, and it has severely limited the Department's control 
over their activities and budgets. Yet since the inception of these 
entities over 20 years ago, the Congress has never held an oversight 
hearing to determine their efficacy. It is entirely appropriate, 
therefore, that your subcommittee should consider whether anU how well 
these entities fulfill their mandates and whether we are getting a 
sufficient return on our investment in them. 

I intend to do several things in this statement. First, I will 
describe what the laboratories are, provide a brief history of them 
and sketch frheir basis structure, function, and recent management 
under OERI , then will do much the same for the c enters » Through this 
section, similarities *n«t differences rmorg the laboratories and 
centers will emerge, as **11 observations about their products, 
impact, potential, a,id \iivitations. Second, I will delve int6 the 
issue of xesearc.ii an<? dissemination productivity as it relates to 
laboratories and cinheis. Finally, I will reflect briefly on future 
roles o£ the laboxato* Us and centers, and some of the variations and 
alternatives that seem to me worth considering. 
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Let roe start with a few personal comments. When I thought or wrote 
about the laboratories and centers before I came to OERI, I tended to 
group them all together in a single category. I now have clearer 
distinctions in my mind about what each species is and does, and these 
have become even clearer since the 1985 recompetition. I also se' 
vast differences among the laboratories and among the centers. Such 
differentiation is important for a thorough analysis of our education 
research and dissemination funding efforts, and I hope these 
distinctions are clear in this testimony. 

I approach this hearing from the standpoint of a policy analyst much 
concerned about the condition of education and education research. I 
tend by nature to have a healthy skepticism toward entrenched 
structures. Since the early 1950 *s, federal. State, and local 
government spending on education has tripled in real dollars spent 
per-pupil on public education, even while test scores have declined to 
a depressing level. During the past two decades, overall funding for 
education research, development, and dissemination in OERI and Its 
predecessors has languished. Yet during this period, there has been a 
striking persistence in support for the laboratories and centers, such 
support that their funding has been a fixture in the budget process. 
But let us be clears just because these entities exist does aot per 
se mean that their current configurations are efficient or desirable. 



regional educational laboratory is defined by statute as an 
organization "... established by public agencies or private nonprofit 
organizations to serve the needs of a specific region of the 
nation..." (Section 405 (d) (4) (A) (i) of the General Education 
Provisions Act (GEPA) , as anended 1 . Theoretically, a laboratory 
should help education agencies and institutions in its region 
incorporate into practice the fruits of sound education research and 
development. GEPA and Depaitment regulations require that thrs» 
laboratories operate under the guidance and direction of governing 
boards that reflect balanced State representation in their regions, as 
well as the interests and concerns of regional constituencies. 
Accordingly, these boards set the priorities and research agendas lor 
t«ach laboratory* consistent with the priority research and development 
needs of the nepartment (cf. regulations at 34 CFR Parts 706-708 and 
ftPRM f Federal Register . March ?2, 1988, (53 F.R. 9408) J. 

Each laboratory is headed by an executive director, who manages its 
day-to-day operations. While all laboratories have the same general 
work scope, there is much diversity among them in terms of persw~nel, 
physical location, and approach to tasks. The number of full time 
professional staff members ranges from 60 to fewer than 10. One lab 
is housed in a remodelled warehouse near an inner city, another is in 
a Victorian mansion in a quaint New England school town, and yet 
another is in the basement of a public elementary school and conducts 
its activities while school is going on. Some laboratories rely 
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heavily upon consultants and part-tine workers to meet tl»eir contract 
obligations with the Department, while others depend almost entirely 
on their resident staff for such work. 

During the past 23 years, the Department of Education has spent some 
$278 million in support of laboratories. During FY 1988, */e 9 
existing laboratories, under contracts awarded following a national 
competition in 1985, will receive $20.8 million, or 30. of the total 
OERI budget (see attachment A for maps of current ^nd prerious 
laboratory locations, and a more formal list of current laboratories; 
attachment B contains some history of both the laboratories and 
centers) . This was the first recompetition of the labs since their 
inception in 1965. (Though few Education Department grants or 
contracts last longer than 5 years at a time. Congress sheltered the 
labs from compet-tion for two decades.) These laboratories now cover 
all fifty states plus the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Pacific Territories. (Before the competition 
in 1985, nine states were not served by laboratories. These -ere 
Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Hew York, Maryland, Arkansas; also unserved were the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands.) The 
current laboratory contracts run until 1990. 

Th* rationale for spending federal funds in this manner was 
established when the first laboratoiies were* authorized in the 1960 's. 
It goes somethir? like this: A major barrier to school improvement is 
the difficulty of getting sound, research-based ^owledge about 
improved practice and methods into Ihe nation's classrooms. An 
efficient way to do this ir to create and maintain specialized 
organizations that can disseminate this knowledge and provide training 
and technical assistance in its application. 

OERI is not always the sole provider of funds for the labs. Many 
en^oy grants and contracts frjm other branches of the Department and 
other federal agencies. The laboratories alsp obtain revenues through 
awards from State and local education agencies, and even organizations 
from the private sector. The Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory, for example, located in Portland, Oregon, had a total 
budget of $7.1 million in 1987, only 44% of which came from OERI. 



The purpose of a laboratory is to help educators and policymakers use 
research-based knowledge to improve teaching and learning. After 
extensive consultation during 1984 and 1985 with scholars, 
policymakers, and practitioners during the recompetition process, the 
Department established six "premises," or principles on which «*-ch 
laboratory should operate. These form the basis for the current 
missions, functions, and governance structures of the laboratories and 
are part of their five-year contracts. The premises are that the 
laboratories willr (1) focus on school and classroom improvement; (2) 
emphasize dissemination and technical assistance; (3) engage in 
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applied research and development to the extent that these strengthen 
their efforts at school improvement* (4) serve designated regions; (5) 
have irdependent governing boards; (6) be part of a nationwide system. 
The actual work they perform is organized, in turn, around five mor* 
specific tables based on these six principles. ( Attachment c contains 
a listing of these tasks and examples of the types of activities 
associated with each task.) 

The laboratory competition held in 1985 was built around these 
principles. The nine laboratory "corporations" that emerged from the 
competition serve ten regions. The tenth region, consisting of 
Hawaii, the Northern Mariana Islands, American Samoa, and Guam, is 
C S rren j ly served fa y the Northwest Educational Laboratory, which is 
charged with building the capacity of that region to develop its own 
laboratory in the future. The virgin Islands and Puerto Rico are 
presently served by the Northeastern region laboratory. 

As noted earlier, the labo^tories — at their own insistence — 
operate under multi-year contracts rather than grants. Several 
consequences result when OERI uses this funding mechanism. The 
government must negotiate all changes in proposed laboretory work. 
This gives OERI some influence over laboratory activities, and allows 
OERI to monitor these activities through progress reports. On the 
other hand, renegotiating aspects of laboratory work is time-consuming 
and allows the laboratories to be obstructionist if they choose to be. 

Products and Activities 

The production w nd dissemination of research and development products 
are among the laboratories' functions, ^ince their current contracts 
began in 1985, each lab has produced about £5 co 50 products, 
including briefing papers, research syntheses, and instructional 
materials. Examples include "State policy briefs," which provide 
information on current education issues in the States; research 
syntheses on a variety of topics; and instructional materials, 
including resource guides and manuals for teachers. 



Laboratories also provide a variety of services within their regions, 
including: seminars on various topics; workshops for practitioners; 
and presentations at regional and national conferences and 
conventions. 

Generally, the products and services of each laboratory are determine-- 
by its governing board on the K*sis of perceived regional needs. 
Except for a few products in the area of higher order thinking skills 
and State policy, the labs have not collaborated on a nationwide ^sis 
on the development of research-based products. 
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Impact on the Educational Community; Limitations of the Lab^ra^ory 
Structure 

The ultimate beneficiaries of lab products and services should, of 
course, be students. What they learn is all that finally matters. 

'nfomation from labs, however, typically follow.* a long and 
circuitous path before ever reaching students. Initial recipients of 
products or services are usually officials at Stats r «ducation Agencies 

(SEAs) and other "intermediary" levels of education. For example, 
information about school improvement may be disseminated from a 
laboratory to schools through an SEA. > lab may also trainr at the 
State level, those who will provide training at the local level. This 
filtering effect is a result of an "indirect service" strategy that 
was formally incorporated into the laboratory program by the 
Department in the 1985 recompetition. The rationale is simple. There 
are many school districts that might potentially benefit from a 
laboratory's services. Therefore, it app?ais to make sense to 
distribute laboratory services through intermediaries that can spread 
them more widely and thus "leverage" the investment in the labs. 

But it is dif *^ult to determine empirically the success ol this 
"trickle down" strategy. »s information is transmitted through 
intermediaries, it is diffused, diluted, and altered. In some cases, 
educators at the local level are unaware that this information even 
originated in a laboratory. Under certain circumstances, the 
laboratories work more directly with school districts. For example, a 
laboratory may conduct an experiment with a school improvement or 
analysis strategy on a pilot basis in a local school. Research for 
Better Schools, the laboratory based in Philadelphia, is helping the 
Maryland State Education Agency study tne impact of increased 
graduation requirements by doing an in-depth study of how thes> 
requirements are affecting students, teachers, counselors, and 
administrators in five selected tfaryland high schools. And, on 
occasion, a laboratory service will be of direct benefit to State 
officials, who will then transmit some service directly to a local 
school. The Appalachia Educational Laboratory in Charleston, west 
Virginia last year provided the Virginia Department of Education with 
h policy paper on pre-kindergarten education that is assisting 
Virginia officials in the development of a statewide pilot program for 
education and care of four-year-olds. But such examples do n;>t 
provide us with a general measure of laboratory impact on education. 

Another reason assessment is difficult is that laboratories sometime* 
focus their attention on geographic areas that do not have a 
sophisticated research and development capacity. As a result, they 
often devote less energy to serving large cities and more to smaller 
urban or rural areas. Laboratory services thus frequently serve more 
limited and less visible audiences. In addition, my impression is 
that laboratories are generally wary of directly serving governors and 
State legislatures. The reason given for this is thaf. serving elected 
officials would threaten the laboratories' working relationships with 
State education agencies. This i„ unfortunate, given that governors 
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and legislatures represent powerful "leverage points" for education 
improvement; laboratories might be more efficacious if thsy did not 
shun them. 

Finally, the fundamental assessment problem flows from the fact that 
American education is itself so vast, Jiverse, and decentralized; it 
may be unrealistic to expect a handful of institutions using ar. 
indirect service approach to affect many school districts nationwide. 

Evaluating the Work of the Regional Educational Laboratories 

Over the years there have been some limited assessments of laboratory 
impact. While these have, by and large, reported positive impact by 
the laboratories, the studies* usefulness is limited. For example, 
the Service Delivery Assessment was conducted by the Education 
Department in 1982. In that assessment, the overwhelming najority jf 
respondents who were able to estimate the overall impact of a lab r 
their state, district, or school indicated some degree of posit^vt 
impact. But nore than 60% of the respondents were not able to 
estimate any impact . And as I travel tl*e country, I continually 
encounter governors and legislators who don't even know vhere are 
laboratories serving their regions, let alone what those laboratories 
have accomplished! 

Last summer, OERI conducted an external review of the laboratories 
that revealed similar difficulties in assessing laboratory impe.ct. 
Review teams reported consistently favorable impressions of the 
laboratories among selected constituents in the laboratories* regions, 
but again the reviews did not yield hard evidence about the impact of 
lab services and products* 

Recent OERI Management of Laboratories 

OERI has taken several steps to strengthen the management of the 
laboratories since the contract period began in 1985. First, the 
laboratro » program was housed within a single division of OERI so th 
policies and procedures coald be administered in a systematic and 
consistent way. A team o* experienced OERI staff members was assigned 
to the laboratory program, with each member serving virtually full- 
time as an institutional liaison for one laboratory. Th* liaison's 
job is to implement OERI laboratory policies, to provide technical 
direction for the laboratory programs, and to serve as the contract 
officer's technical representatives. (The contract officers, of 
course, work in the Department's Office of Management.) These efforts 
have enhanced communication and cooperation between OERI and the 
laboratories. In addition, during the past two years OERI has 
developed, over the objections of the laboratory directors, a formal 
evaluation plan for each laboratory's program.* The plan has three 
parf.s. First, each laboratory is supposed to conduct a self- 
assessmert. These assessments are primarily for the benefit of the 
laboratory's own governing board and management. OERI will review 
thee; assessments as well, primarily to determine the excent to which 
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the laboratories use information sensibly in their own management and 
decisionmaking processes. Second, through systematic monitoring and 
peer review, each individual laboratory is to be evaluated by outside 
professionals. The last component of the plan provides for a program- 
wide evaluation of laboratory impact as a whole. 

At present, the labs are only beginning to conduct self-assessments. 
As for the evaluation by outside professionals, we have already 
conducted one such examination — the review to which I alluded earlier. 
Pre sheets for future evaluations are severely constrained by OER^s 
current budget situation. And, for the same reason, we have had to 
postpone the program-wide evaluation of laboratory impact. This is 
tragic, yet but one of many OERI programme. tic casualties that resui\ed 
when the Congress appropriated for fiscal jear 1988 a smaller sum fo*. 
research and statistics than the President had requested and when it 
earmarked an additional $3.83 mi-" 1 . ion from our reduced budget for the 
laboratories for the so-called rural education initiative. ;<ot to put 
too fine a point on it, the additional money given to the laboratories 
has, among many forms of damage to our program, crippled our ability 
to evaluate the laboratories themselves. 

As an adjunct to our formal evaluation plan, I appointed an ex ernal 
Laboratory Review Panel to help us with our deliberations. 
Christopher Cross, former Minority Staff Director of this Committee, 
serves as chairman of the Panel. The Panel, whose members include 
representatives of local ar state education agencies, and the private 
sector, has already produceu an extremely useful report that discusses 
both the external review conducted last year and many of the program- 
wide issues facing the laboratories ( attachment D ) . Among the 
concerns noted by the panel are the following: lack of clarity in the 
lab mission statements; a need to examine further the indirect service 
strategy? and a need to reduce paperwork associated with the non-OERI 
work laboratories do. 

J regret to St „ that, for all its usefulness i advising us continued 
Panel evaluation of the laboratories is, along with the various 
aspects of the formal evaluation plan, in jeop^ j due to our budget 
situation. Should such a Teview mechanism falx by the wayside, our 
knowledge about the operation of the laboratories will continue to be 
impoverished, and the Department will be hampered in its ability to 
manage these institutions. 

OERI Plans for 1990 Laboratory Recompetition 

Under current law, oeri is obliged to spend at least $17 million per 
year on regional laboratories. Since most of thv existing laboratory 
contracts expire on Koverber 30, 1990, OERI is ccmsidering holding a 
recompetition to make - ew laboratory contracts effective Decembe. 1, 
1990. (The North Central laboratory contract expires in 1989. Wt may 
seek to extend this cont act by one year so that all laboratory 
contracts will expire simultaneously.) To meet this deadline, active 
planning for the new competition will begin in the spring oi 1989. By 
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then we should hav« .eceived whatever evaluation materials are 
available on each of the laboratories. We have also budgeted $75,000 
in FY 1989 for a systematic round of meetings with laboratory clients 
and constituents to solicit their views about the program. The 
Laboratory Review Panel will also be involved in the planning process. 
We anticipate that a Request for Proposals will be issued early in 

The P r °P° sals we receive will be reviewed during the summer of 
1990; this step will be followed in the fall by contractor selection 
and standard negotiation procedure!. ( Attachment E contains a more 
formal, albeit still very tentative, timetable for the recompetition.) 



A research center is an organized group of scholar., from several 
disciplines, based .*t a university, charged with illuminating through 
systematic inquiry a specific area of education, such as reading, 
writing, testing, or teacher education. The topics for investigation 
are chosen by the Education Department after extensive consultation 
with researchers, practitioners, and policymakers, and are deemed of 
authentic significance for the inprovement of education. At present, 
OERI supports 19 centers with grants , stalling over $18 million (see 
attachment F for a listing of all present centers and attachment B for 
th^se that existed before the 1935 competition) . 

A center is normally housed on cr nearby a univer&ity campus, but it 
is distinguishable as a separate, unit with its own offices. A 
center's activities are managed by a director, who is a university 
faculty member. Between 5 and r.O university faculty members or other 
scholars conduct research or enjage in writing in connection with the 
specific projects being carried out in e^ch center. As with similar 
research units within a uni\ sity, graduate students and others may 
assist center researchers on >jects. 

Since the first centers were established in 1964 (see attachment B for 
more history of the centers), the federal government has invested more 
than $313 million in these ent_ties. This year's expenditure of $17. 8 
million for 18 OERI* supported centers (not including the science 
center, which is funded by the Secretary's Discretionary Fund) 
represents approximately 38% of OERI's total budget. During the past 
24 years, the Congress has chcsen to fund education research primarily 
through centers, presumably or the assumption that a group of linked 
scholars examining a specified problem area can be more effective and 
efficient at reaching sound conclusions than can a like number of 
individual researchers separately pursuing the same or kindred topics. 
As a result of this strategy, individual education scholars have been 
virtually ignored over the past two decades as funds have been 
continually earma~ v ed for laboratories and centers, .while funds for 
other modes and categories of research have eroded.' Most of the 
centers remained unchanged and unchallenged from their founding until 
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1985, when a major new competition was conducted. Only two of the 
centers existing in 1964 were continued as a result of that 
competition. The 10 centers awarded in 1985 received 5-year grants 
which expire in 1990. We antic: te another multi-center competition 
in 1990, though we will have had linos t as much center competition 
activity between these 5-year events as during them. In fiscal year 
19 87, for example, i/e launched 5 of the 3 centers in place today; in 
fiscal year 1988 we intend tL start 2 more; and our budget submission 
for fiscal ysar 1989 envisions competitions for another 2 new centers. 



Like *be laboratories, the basic purpose of centers is to improve 
teaching and learning in the classroom. But the centers seek such 
improvement by focusing more on academic research in stated areas than 
do the laboratories. 

For the 1985 center recompetition, the then Naticnal institute of 
Education prescribed several broad categories of activities in which 
all centers should engage. First, each center is expected to exercise 
leadership in its mission area, and to do so by building a research 
program on new knowledge, raising questions that will frame the future 
research debate, and supplying information on its mission area to 
those who request it. Second, each center is to conduct programmatic 
research and development via sustained, interdisciplinary inquiry into 
a significant educational problem or objective. Third, each center is 
to attract to its mission area the continuing attention of top notch 
researchers. Fourth, by establishing working relationships with 
practitioners and researchers, each center is to facilitate long-term 
interaction between researchers and educators. Fifth, each center 
should be part of a national network of scholars that shares 
accumulating knowledge* And sixth, each center is to engage in an 
active dissemination program. 

Products and Activities 

The centers <.t tempt to direct their products and activities toward the 
research and scholarly community on the one hand, and education 
policycvakers and practitioners on the other. Theoretically, centers 
provide intellectual leadership for researchers by generating new 
knowledge and raising new questions. Through such activities as 
sponsored research forums and conferences, presentations at 
professional meetings, and publishing research findings in 
professional journals, the centers are to foster communication on 
important topics among members of the research community. 

Centers are also expected to target products and activities to 
policymakers and practicing educators. They are expected to develop 
productive working relationships with teachers, administrators, 
policymakers, and school board members, and to be responsive to 
requests fc information from such individuals. Finally, they are to 
create products and activities for these audiences based on the 
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research they support. This usually includes the development of 
training seminars, publication of guides and manuals, a d provision of 
advice to education and government officials. 

Impact on the Education Community 

Assessing the irpact of center work is even more difficult than 
measuring laboratory impact, and for some of the same reasons. As 
with the laboratories, the immense size i.nd decentralized nature of 
the education system hamper centers' ability to alter classroom 
practices. 

Tracing impact is also difi. ult because center efforts tend to focus 
on the "academic reporting" of their work. Center work it ,y be 
discussed in the ivied halls of a local university, yet. -»e virtually 
unseen in a nearby elementary school. And, unfortunately, it may take 
years for such information to be ^translated" into forms usable by 
practitioners. As center work is interpreted, it commingles with work 
of other scholars, analysts, and research organizations. When a 
product or teaching strategy finally turns up in a classroom, it may 
be difficult to ; .cognize that i* was base, on center -sponsored 
research. 

We are again left overly dependent on anecdotal evidence of cen**ir 
impact and on lists of center products, activities, or 
svcomplishments. We are told, for example, that in the last 3 years 
staff at the Center for Policy Research in Education (Rutgerb 
University, have discussed aspects of their work with some 5,000 
practitioners and policymakers, vie also know that in 1984-85, the 
Reading Research and Education Center (University of Illinois) 
collaborated with the Center for the Study of Learning (Uni arsity of 
Pittsburgh) to help the National Academy of Educations Commiss'on on 
Reading produce Becoming a Wat? on of Readers , a book on teaching 
reading, over 200,000 copies of which are currently in circulation. 
And we know that the National Center for Research to Improve 
Post secondary Teaching and Learning (University of Michigan) n& 
prepared three videotapes on using computers in postsecondary 
classrooms, and that one of these has already been distributed to 555 
chemistry and 685 foreign language departments in various 
postsecondary institutions across the country. As impressive as these 
figures are, they do not tell us how — or whether — education is 
improving as a result of center activity. 

Recent OERI i.anagement of Centers 

In the last few years, OERI has taken a number of steps to ensure 
better management of the Centers* First, due in large part to changes 
worked into the 1985 competition (and similar provisions in centers 
launched since that time) , more of the -work of the centers is now 
deliberately oriented toward the neai cerm improvement of education, 
and many more of the centers' activities focus on spreading their 
messages to those who can best use the findings of the research. We 
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do not mean to imply that all is well with regard to dissemination of 
center findings, but we do see some promising trends. 

Second, we are developing mo*.e systematic procedures within OERI's 
Office of Research (OR) *>o monitor centers' wcrk. Every three months 
each center is asked to submit a performance report* This document 
maps center activities against promised milestones and thus helps OERI 
identify project problems in a timely manner. Each center also 
submits to OERZ a yearly prospectus that presents its proposed 
projects. Zn addition, each center must submit a yearly application 
for continuation, which contains a mc i detailed description of any 
new projects t>w center is proposing. These applications are reviewed 
by outside experts and by OERI staff. If a project is new, the 
majority of the reviewers are non-federal experts charged with 
ensuring that the application is technically sound. 
Third, to assure evenhanded, consistent monitoring of centers, the 
Officw of Research is preparing a handbook for "center monitors,** the 
OR staff member." who are liaisons with the centers. This document — 
to be released in draft form this month — will describe what is 
expected of center monitors, will provide examples of the types of 
products that center monitors must prepare, and will provide examples 
of possible problems the center monitor might encounter. We are 
convinced that in addition to providing an important element of 
institutional memory, this handbook will also aid induction of new 
center monitors, and will lead to a clearer and more consistent 
understanding of the r)le of center monitors. 

OERI Plans for the 1990 Center Competition 

Planning for the 1990 center competition will begin this year as part 
of OERI's internal program plans for preparing our FY 1990 budget 
request. During FY 1988, ~«\ch of the divisions in the Office of 
Research will prepare Issu- Papers that identify education research 
needs; these papers will be based on information gained through the 
«ix regional forums on research i^^c. held during 19 57 and through 
various conferences OR has held in the past year or so with a variety 
of audiences. Second, several papers will be commissioned that wil_ 
serve as part of the foundation for the 1990 competition. These 
papers will be used to guide the 1990 center competition, as well as 
be published so that they may he used to inform education researchers 
nationwide. Third, in late 1988, OERI will assemble a panel of 
education research experts to react to the commissioned papers and 
prepare a summary report on the overall issues, opportunities, and 
technical concerns that relate to the conduct of institutional 
research. The report of the panel will be distributed widely. The 
Secretary will publish the final list of center mission priorities in 
the Federal Rep * iter in October, 1989. Applicants will have seven 
months, until th. end of May, 1990, to submit new center applications. 
The awards are scheduled to be made in November, 1990. (See 
attachmc . t G for a tentative timetable on the recompetitic ) 
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Productivity in Education Research 
The Casor> of the Laboratories and Centers 



OERI and its predecessor agencies have channelled almost $600 million 
in federal f\nds to the laboratories and centers. It is surely 
reasonable to review the taxpayer's investment in these entities and 
how their existence affects federal research and development efforts. 
I would like briefly "o offer my own appraisal of the yield from this 
investment, and I will use as a springboard for my comments several 
interrelated questions about our experience with these institutions: 
To what extent does OE?I have a properly balanced "portfolio" in its 
spending on educational research? To what extent are we getting a 
good return on our investments? And have we missed research, 
development, and dissemination opportunities over the years by 
focusing so single-mindedly on laboratories and centers? 

From an organ rzation-wide perspective, OERI has a gross imbalance in 
its spending on educational research and development. This is by no 
means new. T»e Federal government has a long history of weak support 
for education research and dissemination outside the laboratory and 
center irameworks. But the distribution of OERI's research and 
development funds has worsened such that, as I indicated earlier, in 
fiscal year 1988 the laboratories and centers together consume 94% of 
the part of our budget not devoted to Statistics, NAEP, and ERIC. 
Precious little rer.ains for non-laboratory and non-center work. 

The President's fiscal year 1588 education research and statistics 
budget request sought partial redress of tl is balance. The 
Administration requested Tl million for field initiated studies, 
$300,000 to support research fellowships, and $3.8 million to enable 
OERI staff to study State education reform, produce research syntheses 
on early childhood learning, school compel ing, a.*d middle schools, 
and create use.ul publications for parents, practitioners., and 
policymakers. But Congress rejected much of this request. As a 
result, we had to halve funds for field initiated studies, eliminate 
the research felloe program, and eliminate or sever vlj curtail many 
of the synthesis/publication activities planned by OERI staff. Thus, 
Congress has allowed the imbalance to continue, and even grow/ through 
another fiscal year (see attachment H for charts of OERI's fiscal year 
1988 fundino and fr»r 0F,RI*s funding history). 

Our FY 1989 budget again attempts to swing the pendulum toward a 
balance. We have again requested $1 million for field initiated 
studies and $4.4 million for tracking reform, OERI research and 
synthesis projects, and the fellowship program. But even these sums 
reprc cnt only a small portion of what OERI spends on laboratories and 
centers. In no way can our budget be said to represent the best 
balance in our rocearch and development spending 
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This maldistribution of spending has several deleterious effects. 
First, OERI must all but ignore individual researchers who do not work 
within the context of a laboratory or center, who can guess the 
number of ingenious ia<>as that over time have been overlooked as we 
have lavished funds on laboratories and centers, ideas that, if 
refined, might have substantially improved education practice? 
Second, focusing funds on the laboratories and centers has meant that 
other entities, such as professional associations or loosely organised 
groups of scholars, have been all but shut out of federal funding. 
Third, we are limited in the number of educati problems we can 
examine at any given time to those under consideration by laboratories 
and centers. Potentially important projects have been slighted 
because of the unbalanced distribution of funding. And fourth, OERI, 
which has many capable staff members, is profoundly restricted in 
own activities. Though intramural work consumes less than 5 percent 
of our budget, we consider it to be vital to OERI's mission as an 
information provider. 

It is worth noting that many other federal agencies direct much larger 
portions of their research budgets to individual researchers. The 
*J£tional Science Foundation, for example, devotes fully 88 percent of 
its research money to individuals in universities and elsewhere. Two 
other agencies, the Department of Energy and the National Institutes 
of Health, devote 71 percent and 73 percent, respectively, of their 
research Cundf* to individual scholars. None of these agencies spend 
more than it percent of research funds on entities analagous to our 
research centers. And each of them uses mechanisms dissimilar to our 
laboratories for dissemination. It is clear to us that other agencies 
consider funding for individuals to be vital for having a balanced 
research effort. 

The laboratories, in particular, have not bv a very remunerative 
investment per se . This is not to say that they do nothing useful — 
they and their energetic Washington lobbyists are quite capable of 
finding hundreds of laboratory customers who will claim satisfaction 
with services provided by the laboratories. But I am saying tuat, 
given their present activities and configurations, &nd given the 
current fiscal constraints on the government, the laboratories 
represent a profligate use of OERI funds in relation to the benefit 
they generate. 

This is so for several reasons. I have already mentioned that 
laboratory impact is amorphous and difficult to assess, and that these 
institutions simply cannot provide services to more than a few 
districts in our immense education system. But congressional 
projection of the laboratories and, to be blunt, the insatiable 
appetite of the laboratories for federal funds, have shielded than 
from any real competition from other forms of dissemination and 
technical assistance. As a result, they have become entrenched 
institutions whose primary goal seems to be seli-perpetuation. 
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The creation ->C the rural education initiative for the laboratories 
illustrates th*s situation clearly. During the early 1980s, the 
laboratories were largely unsuccessful in securing significant funding 
increases ''rom OERI's budget. Then in 1986. they seized upon 
3 egitimat** congressional interest in rural education as a means to win 
new feder*! funding for themselves. Their representatives convinc2d 
the appropriations committee to provide $4 million in FY 1987 to the 
nine regional educational laboratories for rural education projects. 
That the funds were restricted to laboratories is evidence that the 
program was little more than pork for them and their rfer>«* *ves. 
Congress again appropriated $4 million for the rural 
1988 (this figure was later reduced to $3.83 million 
deficit-reduction agreement) . (See attachment I fo; . 
information about the laboratory rural initiative.) suci < *ry 
protection of the laboratories violates the principles ©/, c,,^ 
competition and peer review that drive the rest of OERI'tf i.esearcn. 
improvement, and dissemination activities. These principles should 
drive aJJ. of it- 
Much has changed on the education research and development landscape 
in the past 22 years since the first laboratories were created, in 
1966 there were few organizations to do the work for which the 
laboratories were created. Today there are many entities f.hat can do 
elements of it and that should be given opportunities to show whether 
they can do it better. Z have in mind some associations (it.g., the 
Council of Chief State School Offic ers (CCSSO) « the Education 
Commission of the States [ECS) , and the National Governor*, Association 
IKGA] ) , some universities, fcr-profit firms, and even othar 
government-sponsored units te.g., ERIC Clearinghouses ana national 
Diffusion Network lI.DNj State Facilitators), that are quite capable of 
conducting research and development activities, possibly at Kss cost 
and greater productivity than the current laboratories, in facu. if 
toddy we conducted a 3tudy similar to tha* which suggented the 
establishment of the laboratories in t.ie raid- sixties, we would liktly 
conclude that sufficient capacity for research and je* elepment already 
existed and that laboratories would not neH to be created. 

The picture is not quite so bleak with r ard to the centers; in my 
view, we are getting a somewhat better return on the federal 
investment in these institution* , I repeat: gauging the 
effectiveness and utility of center work is as awkward as doing so for 
the laboratories, but the centers by and large do a different kind of 
work. Indeed, research almost always has less immediate impact than 
training and service. Some of the centers do little work of 
conspicuous value. But others are solid and productive, it is 
unfortunate that we have so few explicit expectations of the centers, 
which could be more visible and could apply more of their findings to 
practice if they were pressured to do so, 

This is not to suggest that funding centers is problem-free. First, 
cente:s reduce competition among research strategies and ideas in any 
one domain. Instead of having an issue examined from several quite 
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different perspectives, it is examined only through the lens of the 
research strategy that won the center competition. Second, funding 
centers reduces the number of domains that receive any attention or 
federal dollars. If we focus on 15 topics f„r investigation and 
funding, even if they are well-chosen topics, we must neglect a host 
of other topics* Third, researchers not affiliated with a center are 
sometimes discouraged from inquiry JL.ito the mission area of that 
center. And fourth, centers may promote a "conventional wisdom" about 
their mission areas. Such accepted ideas tend to discourage 
innovative thinking in the field. 

There is a perennial problem in discussing the role of the 
laboratories and centers in research and development; namely, the 
education system itself is always slow to show improvement. This is 
not entirely the fault of the extant research and development system. 
Our school system is diverse and ponderous, having about 15,700 school 
districts, 110,000 schools, 230,000 administrators, and 2.6 million 
teachers in a tcial workforce in elementary and secondary education of 
almost 4.9 million people. Such numbers are indeed daunting. Only 
limited numbers of these practitioners seek out the latest information 
about new knowledge or remain professionally "current" with research 
literature. And many are disinclined to change even when exposed to 
better teaching or content ideas. But even with such caveats, the 
present research and development systems have done a lackluster job of 
disseminating the reliable, timely, and useful findings that now 
exist. (This is one of the reasons the Education Department has 
promulgated the "What Works" series, which is our own attempt to get 
this information into the hands of those who directly influence 
education.) My point is this: there are important education issues 
that beg for close and sophisticated exemination. New knowledge on 
these issues will be welcome. Supporting production of such knowledge 
is indeed a legitimate role for the federal government. But we 
already know much more than is being applied today, and we must not 
hesitate to lay some of the blame for this at the feet of the 
laboratories and centers, and the larger education research and 
development enterprise of which they are important elements. The fact 
that American education has not adequately applied what we already 
know is a bigger problem ^oday than what we do not know. 



What should be the response of the Congress to this state of affairs? 
In my view, you should give the Education Department far greater 
flexibility over the research and improvement budget, and should also 
stop shielding certain institutions from true competition. Then we 
could design a system to distribute research and development funds 
more effectively among individual scholars, university -based research 
centers, a variety of research, development, and professional 
organizations, the States, and the localities. This would be a first 
step toward redressing the imbalance in our research portfolio. 



Laboratories and Centers: What Is to Come? 
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How might OERI go about allocating resources if given such 
flexibility? with regard to dissemination and technical assistance 
activities, we might support suitable entities in each of the 50 
states. Vhese might be State education departments; they might be 
universities (which have considerable experience with agricultural 
extension); they might be consortia of school systems; associations; 
teacher groups; or NDN facilitators. Such organizations could use 
either direct or indirect service strategies and could be directed to 
serve governors, s.ate legislatures, education agencies, professional 
associations, and practicing educators. This arrangement would likely 
h*ve a greater impact than the present system, given the larger number 
of individuals and organizations involved, i^ would also correct some 
of the deficiencies in the p-esent system that are due to the regional 
basis of the laboratories. A competitive bidding process, open to all 
different kinds of organizations, would ensure the best use of these 
limited fundy. 

If Congress merely chose to allow OERI to modify the current 
laboratory structure, we would still have several options, each of 
which would be superior to the present system. The single nost 
beneficial thing Congress could do — staying within the concept of 
laboratories — is to allow a variety of organization i* , compete for 
laboratory contracts. I have already mentioned some associations, 
such as the CCSSO, ECS, and the NGA, that would have tb^ capacity to 
proviae services now performed by laboratories. But universities, 
professional organizations, for-profit organizations, and even 
consortia of school districts may have such capacities as well and 
ought to b*> able to compete for laboratory work. The extant 
laboratories, of course, would continue to bid for contracts. nit an 
open competition would ensure that laboratories do not become 
entrenched and protected federal dependencies that remain in existence 
only by virtue of being shielded from competition. Education service 
providers and professional groups would be more diverse. And the 
"results, I predict, would ie superior. 

Congress should also give .he Department other options for the 
laboratories. We could thtn consider, for example, methods for 
prompting those who utilize laborator- services to pay (at least in 
part) for such services. This might * done by soliciting yearly 
payments from state and local education agencies or professional 
organizations, and maybe charging customers for certain seminars, 
conferences, or products. Second, OERI could further encourage an 
entrepeneurial spirit among the laboratories. Some of the 
laboratories are now aggressive in seeking non-OERI funding, but 
others are not. As long as laboratories adequately fulfill their 
OERI-commissioned work, there is no reasor. why they should not be able 
to provide broader services with -private or state funding. 

Given greater flexibility over research center funds, OERI would 
likely use these funds in a more varied manner than at present. 
First, we would have different models for centers, it is not prudent 
to have all centers of similar size and duration. Some might be large 
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and others smaller, which would allow us to brj ng the advantages of 
center*; to bear on a greater number of education problems. In fact, 
we are already moving in this direction with the J mini-centers." 
S*rord, OERI wovld devote more funds to field initiated research, ana 
thus involve a larger number of individuals in our research efforts. 
Third, we would «.\low capable ei.-ities other than universities, such 
as think-tanks like the Brookings institution or the American 
Enterprise institute, to sponsor centers. Fourth, we would have 
competitions for research grants and contracts that are neither 
centers nor field-initiated studies.. Simply put, there would be more 
chances for us to state topics for research, then have them examined 
from various viewpoints, in various ways. There is now a huge 
opportunity for research that conformr. to neither of the 
Congressionally mandated forms, i.e., centers and field initiated 
studies. Given the ferment, change, and openmindedness in education 
today, it is a s^ame that the research enterprise tne federal 
government runs cannot be in ferment as well! 



Conclusion 

We have learned much about teaching and learning from educa, ion 
research. Indeed, the success of the what Works series demonstrates 
that the public has an appetite for intelligible forms of this 
knowledge. We will no doubt leain more from education research, too. 

But the federally sponsored education research enterprise today 
remains very weak.. It is not offering a suitable return on our 
investment, nor does it impact enough on the world of practice. It 
does not respond quickly to problems. It is not as openminded, fresh, 
or as ambitious as the education reform movement, which is driving 
current efforts at school improvement. Nor is this enterprise open to 
enough different perspectives, disciplines, backgrounds, philosophies, 
modes of inquiry, and unconventional paradigms and ideas. All in all, 
the federal research apparatus seens to me disappointirg, not worth 
bearing forward into the future without being overhauled (see 
attachment J for a discussion of "What Ails Education Research") . 

The administration has been diligent in improving the management of 
laboratories and centers as currently configured. But such efforts 
will be of little benefit to the Nation's school children without some 
of the changes I have suggested. 
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FOOTNOTES TO MAP OF EDUCATIONAL LABORATORIES , 1983-84 

The nap displays the laboratory boundaries just prior to their 
r configuration for the 1984-85 recompetition." 

- Alaska* Hawaii, American Samoa and Guam were served by the 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory during this period. 

-The following states were receiving partial services on an 
interim basis from McREL or *>EL : Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Krntuckv, l.ichigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, Tennessee and 
Wlscon 

-The New England states and New York received dissemination 
services only through the Northeast Regional Exchange (NZREX) , 
which was affiliated with the laboratory program. 

Maryland received dissemination services only through the 
regional exchange operated by R3S. The four Southeastern states 
which are shaded received partial services through the 
Southeastern Regional Council for Educational Improvement. The 
Council, which served 13 states in total, focused on supporting 
the chief state school officers in their policymaking 
responsibilities. 
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Regional Educational laboratories: 



OERI funds nine regional Jaboratorics wbicb carry out applied research, 
dcvcI °Pn«i, and technical assistance for educators, parents, and Crcisionmakcrs in 
the 50 States, the District of Columbia/Puerto Rico, the Virsin Islands, and the 
rtcific Basin Rr<ion. Each laboratory serves a geographic region and is governed 
by an independent board of directors. 

Laboratories plan programs through an ongoing assessment of regional needs, a 
knowledge of the current trends in research and practice, and interaction with the 
many other agencies and institutions that assist communities and schools with 
educational improvement Improving schools and ciassrooms is the goal of the 
laboratories, a goal they carry out through a common set of five tasks or 
functions: 

o Working with other regional organizations to apply research and improve 
schools. Partner organizations include State departments of education, 
intermediate school districts and intradistnet collaborative*, universities, 
colleges, and State associations of educators and, parents. 

o Assisting State-level polic> makers on the implications of educational research 
and practice for polices *nd programs. 

o Conducting applied research and developing materials, programs, and publications 
that support the mission of school md classroom improvement. 

o Collaborating with other laboratories, research centers, and ntaonai 
associations to extend and enhance related research and development. 

o Developing effective internal management, governance, planning, and 
self ^evaluation, as well as reviewing regional needs and developments. 
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1031 Quairicr Street 



P.O. Box 134S 
Charleston, Wcs! Virginia 25325 
(304) 347*0400 

B<>ard President: Henry Maroekic 
Executive Directon Terry L. £idcll 
Deputy Executive Directon Jaek Sandcrj 



States Served: Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, tad West Virginia. 



Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development (FWL ) 



1855 Folsom Street 

San Francisco, California 94103 

(4:5) 565-3000/3125/3115 

Board President: Gerald J. Didcy 

Executive Directon Dean H. Nafzigcr 

Director of Regional Programs: Robert M Peterson 



States Served: Arizcna, California, Nevada, and Utah. 



Mid'Contincnt Regional Educational Laboratory (McREL ) 



Dtnvcr Office 

12500 East HUT, Suite 201 
Aurora, Colorado 80014 
(303) 337-f ^0 

Kansas City Office 

47G9 Belleview Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri 64] 12 
(816) 756*240) 

Board Chairman: John Prasch 

Executive Director: Larry Hutchins [Denver Office) 

Principal Investigator: Toni Haas (Denver Office) 



States Served: Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Wyoming, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota. 
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Research for Better Schools (RBS) 



444 North Third Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19123 
(215) 574-W00 

Bcro President: Fred E. Means 
Exccvcivc Directon John E. Hopkins 
Associate Director: John A. Connolly 

Areas Served: Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland. Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey. 



Southeastern Educational Improvement Laboratory (SE1L) 



P.O. Box 12746 

200 Park Offices, Suite 204 

Research Triangle Park, North Carolina 27709-2746 
(919) 549-8216 

Board President: Richard A. Boyd 
Executive Director: Charles J. Law. Jr. 
Deputy Executive Director: Peirce Hammond 



States Served: Alabama, Florida, Georjia, Mississippi, North Carolina, and 
South Caroiina. 



Southwest Educational Development Laboratory (SEDL) 



211 East Seventh Street 
Aur» : n, Vcxas 78701 
(512) 476-6861 

Board President: Jodie Mibony 
Executive Director: Preston C Kronkosky 

Director of Institutional Communication and Development: David A. Wilson 
Co-Directors, OER1 Program: Martha Smith 



States Served: Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas. 



David L. T Uiims, Jr. 
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North Central Rc-ional Educational Laboratory (NCREL) 



295 Emroy Avenue 
Elm burst, Illinois 60126 
(312) 941*7677 



Board President: Ted Sanders 

Executive Director: Jane Arcnds 

Director, Office of Regional Programs: David Lidstrom 

Director, Office cf P.*D Resources: Judson Hixson 

Director, Institutional Collaboration & Development: Beau Jonei Davis 

Director, Rural Education: Larry Friedman 



States Served: Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 



Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory (NWREL ) 



101 S.W. Main Street, Suite 500 
Portland, Oregon 97204 
(503) 275-9500 



Board Piwiuenc Barney C Parker 
Executive Director: Fabert R. Rath 
Associate Director; Zt\tl Simon-McWilliams 

Areas Server: Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington, American Samoa, Guam, 
Hawaii, inc. the Northern Mariana Islands. 



Regional Laboratory for Educational Improvement of the. Northeast aod Islands 



290 South Main Street 
Andover, Massachusetts 01 810 
($17) 470-009$ 

Board Chain Margaretta Edwards 
Executive Director: David P. Crandall 

Areas Served: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamf rnirc. New York, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Puerto Rico, end the Virgin Islands. 
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ATTACHMENT B 



April 15, 19€C 



Brief History of Regional Educational Labo itorles 
and Research and Development Centers 



The Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI) supports a network 
of regional education laboratories and research and developnent centers. The 
primary difference between a laboratory and a center is one of purpose. The 
central purpose of a laboratory 1- to determine and help meet educatior " 
resesrch and developnent needs in a specific region of the country. The 
central purpose of a center is to provide national research leadership in a 
specified educational problem area of national importance. 

USOE Creates Educational Laboratories and Centers in Mid-1960' 3 

Fede* J support of institutionally- based educational R&D has gone through 
several trans forest ions during the past three decades. Until the 
mid-sixties, the funding of individual short-term projects was the prevalent 
code. The U.S. Office of Edu:attun (U.S. O.K.) concluded, however, that this 
practice was leading to fragmented, inconclusive and noncurtuls, tve results, 
and that the flap between research and practice was no' being cltsed. Little 
orgsni2*d means existed to help schools apply research knowledge "o 
curricula, instructional approaches, or organizational designs for education, 
and the institutional capacity for long-term, programmatic educational 
research and dtvelopoent was extremely limited. 



In response to this problem, U.S.O.E. established regional laboratories and 
research and development centers to increase th* nation's institutional 
capacity for responding to significant education problems on a national and 
regional basis. This institutional strategy was an effective antidote to 
many of the problems of project-by-project funding. Kcvcvcr, U.S.O.E. »aon 
found its ability to control the direction of these new institutions and its 
flexibility to support a wider range of R&S efforts wss limited by the 
large-scale, lot.g-term, and noncompetitive commitaents it had ma<*e to chese 
organizations. Beginning in 1968, ending of Federal funding to some labs and 
centers occurred. This was motivated chiefly by s desire to focus funds on 
the strongest of the institutions. In FY 1972, U.S.O.E. transferred the 
laboratories and centers tc the newly created Natlor,al Institute of Education 
(NIE) , and NIE attempted to solve the problem through a policy of "program 
purchase". 

NIE Pursues Program Purchase Policy 

Ufttlcr the program purchase policy, NIE funded lab and center work on a 
program-by -program basis. This policy gave the Institute greater control snd 
funding flexibility* but it also created problems of its own. In effect, it 
represented a return tu the previous practice of funding individual project**, 
which weakened the stability of the institutions, and contracting for 
unrelated activities, which fragmented the institutions 1 R&D efforts. 
Centers lost the cumulative impact of their activities » the laboratories 
began to operate as "job shops" (I.e., as consulting firms for hire) with 
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veskesed tlea to their ragiona, And federal priorities began to be favored 
over local and regional onea. 

The laboratories and centera objected strongly to ti.e prograa purchase 
policy, and a major centroveray enauad. Working through the Council for 
Educational Development and Reeeercb (CEDaR) theee Institutions baceme a 
powerful lobbying group, and they preeeed Congreee to enact legislation to 
protect their Institutional ststus. In 1975, tba National Council on 
Educational Beaesrch (NCER) responded to thla laaua by paealng a raaolutlon 
vhlch called on the Institute to strengthen high quality reeearcb and 
development institutions across the nation. To Implement thle policy the 
KCER celled for HIE to eeteblleb "speclsl institutional relationships, H vhlch 
vould sllov the existing lsboratorles and cantera to develop long-range plana 
for programme tlcslly ir.t-.crr* ted vork. that vould replace the short-tero 
unrelated projects they vere conducting under the prograa purchaae policy. 

As a reeult of the controversy over the progrra purchaae policy, Congreaa 
also Intervened In 1976 by passing Section 405(f) of the General Education 
Frovlalona Act (CE7A). Thla legislation candsted that KIE eust fund 
laboratorlee and centera, and that It must aupport thea on the baala of long 
range plane thet they vould develop themselves. Proposals for aaalatancc 
under Section 405(f) of CEPA vere to be solicited froa laboratorlea and 
centere by the KIE Director. Theae propoaala vere to ba developed by the 
laboratories and centers In consultstlon vlth 'be Director, and they vere to 
Include each lnatltutlon*a long-range plana for raaearcb and development. 
Support for the prorjaala vas to be baaed on the Director* a determination 
that the propoaed jctlrltlea vould be consistent vlth the educational 
research, development, and dissemination actlvltlaa conducted by the 
Institute. 

Congresslonally Handatad Panel Calls for Institutions! Support 

In Section 405(f) of CEPA Conpreaa also mandated that KIE eatabllah a "Panel 
for the Revlev of Laboratory «*Ad Centar Operations. n The Panel vas to be 
composed of 20 to 20 members sppolnted by the Director from vritten 
nomlnstlono made by the laboratories and cantera and by profeaslonsl 
aasodatlons and other organlrf/tlona engaged in educational R&D. 

The Panel's report, Reanrch * Development Craters and Regional Educational 
laboratories; Strengthe Ing and Stabilizing, a National Resource , vas 
delivered In Jenuary of * 979. The panel acknowledged that In 1979 tbera vaa 
a far greatar variety Of »>firformera of Inatltutlonally-bssed educstlonal UD 
than existed flftt^n yesrs earlier vhan the laboratorlea and centers vere 
created, but In response to £ta Congraaalonal mandate, It focuaad lta report 
on H'.E'a relationships vlth the existing 17 laba and centers. 

The Panel's report and recommendations on lsbs and centers converged vlth 
KXE'a final afforta to Implement the KCEK policy on apeclal Institutional 
relationships, snd these tvo efforts culminated In a January 15, 1979, 
statement of KIE' a adnlnlatratlvr policy for long-range agreements vlth the 
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existing laboratories and centers. Tht policy contained two proviaions which 
f^irS/ ,?ic 8 lib Bnd " nter r « la « 4 onAip« from 1979 until tht racorpetition 

(1) NIE'e leboretory and center tupport vat to be bated on 
long-tern agreemente (5 yeere) , which would enaure the 
stability naedad to recruit high quality ataff and conduct 
long-range projecta. 

(2) Tbeee egreemente would be baaed on «>he idantif ication of a 
nleelon and a long-range plan which would provide a general 
framework for tha work of aach laboratory and itch cantnr. 
Detailed ecopea-of-vork for apeciflc projecta were to b(t 
developed within thaae aleelone aa tha plana unfoldad over the 
couraa of the five yeara. S?ch inatituUon waa to esteVliah a 
atrong external adrjaory board and waa given primary 
raaponaibility for designing the apecific ptopoaele for work 
within ita ulaalon. 

Within the implement et ion of tie long-tern p^lcy the Inetitvte baliaved it 
had aolved the problem of prograa fragmentetlon and instability that had 
weakened inetltutlonally-beaed educational R&D during the atd~eeveutlee under 
the prograa purchaee policy. Although core than $30 million, or a third of 
its FY 1979 budget* waa committed r« noncompetitive awarda for laboraCoriea 
and ccntera under tha new policy, it vea thought that the remainder of the 
Inatitute'a budget would be adequate to aupport competitive «varda for the 
reat of the nation' a R&D coaacnlty, and that Increetea in 

approprlationa wculd eaka it poceible for XVt to fund an even broader range 
of competitive reaearch and development activities in the future. 

Inatltutlonal Cocaltmcnte Erode Klg'g D.'icretlonary Budrct 

However, tha Inatitute experienced ■ 351 eppropriatione decline • jtveen FY 
1980 and FY 1982. Budget reaclaalons in FY 1980 and FT 1981, *ud a 251 
appropriations reduction in FY 1982, brought HIE 1 a budget down from $82 
Billion In FY 1980 to $53.2 million in FY 1982. Since l*b and canter funding 
regained conatant during thle period undar tha provlaiona of their long-tern 
agreemente, HIE faced a aituatic in which noncompetitive funding for theae 
17 organiietiona roae to alaoat 60X of tha Inatitute 1 a bvdget. vince the 
remaining 401 waa c omitted to othar contractor a and grauteea thrcugh 
prevloua twarda, HIE faced the poesibility that there wculd be no funda 
available for new competitive awarda to tha raat of the nation 1 a WD 
community. 

Aa a'reault of thia approprlationa decline, tha Inatitute waa confronted with 
the aaae sat of problems U.S.G.E. had encountered in tha early eever.tlee. 
Reductlona in appropri **na, in conjunction with large icale long-tara 
conaltaanta, limited 1 . institute's discretionary funding flexibility and 
aerioualy Jeopardised ita ability to meet its Congreaalonal aacdate to build 
a strong sducstlonsl resesrch end development system. This circumeteoce 
peralated up through the reorganisation which merged KIE with 0ERI in FY 



1985. 
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1985 Markt the First Racorpctltlon of the Labs and Centers Since their Origin 

In a report on the Qsnlbmt Reconciliation Act of 1981, Congreaa directed that 
th* laboratories and centare, "...shall upon completion of existing 
contracts, receive future fnndlng In accordance vith government-vide 
competitive bidding nroceduree and In accordance vith principles ol peer 
revlev involving scholar a and Stete end local edncators to ensure tbe quality 
and relevanco of i vork proposed." 

In reeponee to tble directive, HIE began planning for a nation-vide 
coxpetltlon for laboratories and centers In tbe winter of 1982-83. The 
recompetltlon vas successfully coapleted In 1985. 

This vae the f irat competition for laboratory end center funding since theee 
Institutions were Established In 1966. The competitions vere characterized by 
extensive Internal planning , widespread external consultation , early award of 
planning grant a to encourage the participation of non-lncusbents, and a 
two-tiered external peer revlev of propoeala. . 

Competition Results In Hew Five-Tear Award a 

Nine laboratorlea received everds as a result of tbe re competition. Three of 
the cvards were made to new Institutions and six awards went to Incumbents. 
(An award was cade for a new lab In tbe Kortb Central Region In 1984. The 
other eight lab awards were nade In 1935. The earlier award In tbe North 
Central Region wss cade as a result of the closing of an earllar lab which 
had previously served psrt of tbat region due to management difficulties.) 

Alao as a result of the competition , ten five-year grants vere awarded to 
operate R&D centers tbat would address themes determined by OERI. Five 
center awards vent to non-Incumbents. Three awards were cade to Incumbent 
centers to address themes thst hsd not been part of tbelr previous clsslons. 
Two awards vere cade to Incumbent centers to continue work on tbelr exlatlng 
clsslons. 

Congress Provides Further Direction Regarding Recompetltlon of Laboratories 

In a' further cove to require periodic competition vithln the laboratory 
program, the Elgber Edu %tion i=*ndoenta of 1986 amended Section 405 of tbe 
General Education Provisions Act (GEPA) to read "The Secretsry nay not enter 
Into a contract for tbe purpose of regional educational laboratorlea... 
xor a period In excess of five years (Section 405(f)(2)). 

At tbla time, OERI la beginning a vide-ranglng planning procesa to determine 
tbe bast ways to have the laboratory function benefit American education. Ine 
planning process viU Include evaluation of critical aspecta of tbe program 
aa It la now structured, analyses of nssds to support edncatlonal reform and 
school Improvement during the next decade snd consldsratlon of alternative 
ways In which laboratory-type services night be made available to educatora. 
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A vide range of citizen, educator and policymaking groups vlll be consulted 

in the course of this planning. Decisionmaking regarding intended future 

directions for the prograa will begin in 1989* Pursuant to the lntsnt 

of the 1981 and 1986 Congressional actions cited previously* ntw contract a or 

grants will ba procured on a competitive basis. Thnse actions vlll occur in 

1990. 
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Termination of Core Federal Funding for laboratories Between 1969-85 

Cor* Federal fending for 14 laboratories vaa terminated between 1969 and 
1985. Hietoricslly, "core" funding hat meant eupport for Inatltutlonal 
function! (auch aa governance) , In soma cases fscilities, and central 
program. While laba have sometimes obtained other funds, the "core" funds 
fere those vfaich enabled thea to be estsbllshed snd saint sin their sepsrste 
existence. 

The H labs for which core funding vaa terminated were a aubset of the 
osfslnal 20 laborstorles which had baen atarted In 1966. (Six of the 
original labs, plua three newer ones, ecmprlae the laboratory network In 
1988.) The fourteen previoualy-funded laba, and the final year of funding for 
each, are shown in Table 1 (next page). 

Twelve of tha fourteen terminations occurred between 1968 and 1973. 
Significant factora in the pressures for closing these laba were constraints 
upon funds for educetlonsl R&D, lack of support for the laborstorles in 
Congress and the Bureau cf the Budget, and also in the educational 
commit! es. Closings were based on external rev leva that found tore labs 
such less premising than others, end some work thst wasn't promising at all. 

«. 

The rationale for the earllaat closings (9) was to concentrate the limited 
funds allocated for labs and centers In the strongest of thoae institutions 
so they would have sufficient resources to resllze their potentlsl. External 
consultant a who advised on thsse Initial closings focuaed heavily on 
institutional qualitlea as well ss productivity of the work being performed. 
Advice was given by Frsnk Chsse, who hsd been commissioned by HEW 
Secretary Gardner and Commissioner of Educstlon Howe, and by the National 
Advisory Ccmaittee on Educational Laboratories, a select group appointed by 
the Department. 

Closing of three labs in 1972-73 corresponded with preparations to transfer 
the lsba and centers to HIE under a new "program purchase" policy thst was to 
put funding for individual lab actlvltiea on a more competitive basis with 
other agency activities. An elaborate external evaluation waa conducted 
under the guidance of Michael Scrlvan, than at U.C. Berkeley. This review 
focused on the quality of each individual program activity that each 
laboratory proposed to conduct. The egency "bought" only the atrongest 
activities, and cloaed labs that had none. 

Funding for XcBEL, one of » present laborstorles, was phaaad out in 1974-75 
on tha basia of a 1972-73 flew. Kc&EL, however, stayed alive on Its own, 
and after strengthening , started receiving Federal funds egeln In 1978. 

The last two cases, of CEHREL In 1983 and SVRL In 1985, involved other 
circumstances. CEHREL vaa closed on the basis of an Inspector General's 
report which confirmed, at least In psrt, highly public, ed allegations of 
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slsmanageaent at tha lab, vhlch ita governing hoard had failed to recedy vben 
urged to do ao. SVSL, in the 1985 recospetltlon of laba, vaa obliged to 
crapete vith another incusbent lab vithin a newly defined region, (The nev 
regions had been created by OERI to radrasa iabalancea, gaps and overlaps in 
laboratory aervlce areas.) SVSL* a competitor von and vaa funded as the 
laboratory for the nev region. But SVRL is at ill in troaineaa, using tha aaae 
nase (Southveat Regional Laboratory for Educational Keaearch and 
Developnent), although vithout OEEI funding. SWSL la in fact proof that a 
laboratory can survive vithout each funding. 
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TABLE 1 



The Fourteen Prevloualy-Funded Lebe and Their Final Year of Funding 
Laboratory Last Tear of Funding 



FT*69 FT'70 7T'72 FT'73 71*83 71*85 



Center for Urban Education 
-Hew York, KY 



x 



Central Atlantic Regional 
Educational Laboratory, DC 



x 



Central Mldvaatern Regional 
Educational Leboretory- 

St. Ann, HO x 

Cooperative Educational 
Reaearch Laboratory, Inc- 
Northfleld, IL x 

Eastern Regional Institute 

for Education-Syracuse, KY x 

Education Development Center, 

Inc.-Kevton, MA x 

Michigan -Ohio Regional 
Educational Laboratory- 
Detroit, MI x 

Regional Educational 

Laboratory for the Carolines 

and Vlrglnla-Durhaa, NC x 

Rocky Mountain Educational 

Laboratory-Denver, CO x 

South Central Region Educetlonal 
Laboratory-Little Rock, AR x 

Southeaetern Educetlonal 

Laboratory-Atlanta, GA x 

Southveatern Cooperative 
Educetlonal Laboratory- 
Albuquerque, KM x 

Southveat Regional Laboratory 
for Educational Research 

end Developaent-Inglevood, CA x 
Upper Mldvest Regional 
Educational Laboratory- 
Minneapolis, MM x 
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3H> Centers - FYs .\973-1985 



Centar for Educational Policy and Management (CEPM) , 
University of Oregon, Eugene 

Management and governance of schools and 
consequences for student outcomes; educa- 
tional administration; acbool organization. 

Centar for Serial Organisation of Schools, Johns 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 

Halations batvaan variations in social 
organization and the outcomes of students? 
school desegregation. 

Center for the Study of Evaluation, UCIA 

M8asuresent and methodology; questions 
in producing tests or educational 
measures for assessing instructional 
progress . 

Learning Research and Development (IilDC), University of 
Pittsburgh 

Basic research on the psychology of 
learning and educational practice; 
basic Knowledge and learning skills 
in language, mathematics and science; 
individualized instruction and moti- 
vation. 

National Center for Higher Education Management (NCHEMS) , 
Boulder, Colorado 

Planning and financing, productivity; 
information for management, equity and 
dissemination; training and technical 
assistance. 

National Centar for Research In Vocational Education, Ohio 
State University 

Educational problems related to career 
planning; career choices, effectiveness 
of training programs, what are trans- 
ferable skills? 
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7. Wisconsin Research and Developnent Center, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 



A conprehtnsivt approach to schooling/ 
individualittd instruction in sathenatics, 
rtading and language— tutoring, learning 
in snail groups, different learning styles. 



8. Center for Educational Research at Stanford, Stanford,' 
California 



(Between 1973-1985, the nax&e of Center was 
"Institute for finance and Governance") 

Research on teacher education* (H.L. Gage); 
school finance and governance and producti- 
vity. 



9. Research and Developnent Center for Teacher Education, 
University of Texas, Austin 



Research on teaching; how research 
information is used to inprove teaching; 
•learner-teacher and context variables 
teacher education. 
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ATTACHMENT C 



SAMPLES OF SPECIFIC ACTIVITIES UKDER THE FIVE LAB TASKS 



Task 1 (governance, management, planning and evaluation) 

-Each v ' the labs conducts continuing self assessments; reports are submitted 
to the regional boards and DERI. 

-Regional board meetings and other functions are supported under this task. 

Task 2 (work with and through existing organizations to Impr ove schools and 
c lassroomsT : • 

-RBS supports the ^id-Atlantic Metropolitan Council (KAHC). The council 1s 
made up of the five largest school districts In Its region (Baltimore, 
Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Washington, D.C.) Superintendents 
participate significantly 1n the council. It 1s sponsoring a special study 
of student commitment to secondary schooling 1n the member districts and a 
new 'thinking skills" project, as well as providing a continuing forum for 
the district leaders to meet together. 

-The Far West Lab is providing assistance to the statewide Nevada School 
Improvement Project, Including on-site assistance to building principals 1n 
three districts, workshops, «va.uating pilot efforts, developing resource 
materials and assisting with long range planning for Implementation of the 
program. 

Task 3 (work with state-level decisionmakers on school Improvement Issues) : 

-The Mid-Continent Lab (KcREL) has helped the state of North Dakota develop a 
strategic planning system for Its educational program. Several state 
education departments, boards, professional associations, plus the State 
Legislative Council and the Governor's office have been Involved. 

Task 4 (create research and development-based resources for school 
Improvement : 

-AEL has distributed 22,400 copies of The Link throughout its regirn 1n the 
past year. The publication provides highlights of recent findinos and 
developments in educational R&D. Other labs provide similar publications. 

' -The Southwest Educational Development Lab has produced a publication 
Dimensions of Educational Leadership , which summarizes current thinking 
about leadership 1n effective schools. 

Task S (work 1n collaboration with centers and other laboratories on regional 
and national educational problems)! ~~~ ~~ _— - 

-The Far West Lab 1s studying school Interventions for at-risk youth 1n 
conjunction with the Center for the Study of Secondary Schools at the 
University of Wisconsin. Extensive data collection and analysis 1n two 
Oakland, California schools 1s being conducted. 
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ATTACHMENT D 




UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 



October 3, 1917 

Dr. Chester E. Finn, Jr. 
Assistant Secretary and 

Counselor to the Secretary 
U.S. Department of Education 
400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 
Waihintton, D-C. 20202 

Dear Checker: 

The report of the Laboratory Review Panel on the review of Regional Educational 
Labi it forwarded to you. 

The Panel it pleated to have had the opportunity to comment on the review As 
noted in the report, we believe the review was conducted very competently, and 
that the results will be beneficial to the labs and tc OERS- 

We have focused, for the most part, on program-wide issues in our report. We have 
utilized the opportunity to draw upon all of the reports on individual labs to help 
identify issues for your consideration. 

You will see, however, that we have tonit specific recommendations and 
observations v tarding three individual labs. In our Judgement, these mstiers 
warrant specia attention. We hope you vrill consider these recommendations, as 
well as the others, and advise us at an appropriate time of any actions taken «ith 
respect to these matters. 

! would be pleased to speak with you to discuss this report, as would 
Joy Frechtlint and Carry McDaniels, other Panel members who are in this area. 

The Panel plans to meet three times per year hereafter on a regular bans. Our 
agenda from here forward will concentrate on monitoring the results of r'ie review, 
discussion of forthcoming evaluation activities, and providing input to policy 
regarding the future of the program. 

If you have suggestions about bow the Panel may be of further assistance to you. 
please let me know. 

* Sincerely / ^ 



Christopher 4 !. Cross 
Chairman 

Laborfory Review Panel 
CTC/ab 



SO V, tscoiuin Avenue • Chevy Chase. Maryland 20815-4M2 • (30)) 654-B33B • Cable URC1NTER •Telex. M693 
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jlctoxt or the uuoxatoxt xmtv r/$n 

OH WE 1987 EXTEXKAL XEVIEV Of 14B0RAT0XIES 



I. Obtirvitiont about tht Xtvliv ?roetit - 

2o tht luair of 19B7, OEM conducttd ta axttrotl pttr rtvltv of tht 
alat Ttgloatl tducitlonil labt. Tht purpoit of tht Ttvltv vtt to 
avaluttt l*b rirformiDct during tht firtt 1B-20 »oath| of tht It 
cootrtett and alto to tvalutti thtiT plant for tht Training thrtt yttri 
of t&t contract t. 

i. ttta of axtimal Ttvltvtrt, aeeoaPtnitd by thi cognlttnt OTX1 
Inttltotlcstl Hilton (21), vltltid tteh lab for tvo and oat -hi If dtyi. 
Tht tttat had btip trilntd In Vishlngton for tvo dtyi prior to tht 
en-tit • vltlti* Tht tttsi Tttd tht Itbt' 3-5 yr pltnt tnd othtr 
docuatott nicimry for thtlr vork. Sttndirdlxtd tvtSuitlon crlttrlt hid 
bttn divtlopid for Ttvltv of both ltb ptrforssnet and pltnt. 

Vhllt' on-iltt, tht tttat »tt with ltb bo^rd vtabtri, mimxtstat and 
3ttff. Tht titat alto conttettd ttltcttd lab clltntt tnd constltutnts by 
ttltphont to dtttr&lnt thtlr ptrctptloni of tht labs' pirforatnet. The 
rtvltv wtt conduettd vithln rtlttlvtly thort tin* linn and vith 
rtl»tlvily licit id rttourcii. 

Tht ptntl btt cospllid lnforsttlon about tht Ttvltv froa atvtrtl 
tourcts: (a) rtportt froa Ttvltv tttst ind OEXI lottitutiontl Utltoat 
(IL'a); (b) sittings vlth tht Ttvltv tire Ittdtrt, IL'a tnd ltb 
txtcutlvt dlrtctorti (c) vrltttn constat! froa tht axtcutlvt directors 
conctrnlog thtlr Ttvltvt; (d) vltltt to a ltb by nott ptntl acnbtrt 
vhllt t tltt vltlt vts In progritt; and (t) rev lev of ltb 3-5 yttr pltnt 
tnd sttdi asttsininU. In addition* tht ptntl chtlr brltfly obttrvtd tht 
rtvltv tttst' trtlnlnit and tpokt to tht Ttvltviri. 

Itfort procuring vltb dtttlltd constnti on tht rtvltv, tht ptntl hti 
toac prtlirieiry obiervttlont to stxt about ltt ovtrtll ntturi and 
flndl&gs* Tht OEXI dnira gtntrtttd «uch fictutl lnfonutlon tbout 
tptdflc atptctt of lib ptrforaanct and pltnt. Ktvltvtrt abtorbtd a 
grtat dtal of vrltttn and ortl Information about thi l«bt and thtlr 
rtportt ara vtry fictutl. 

Tht Tfvrltv gtntrtttd rtlttlvtly llttlt intonation aSout ex t trail 
coni;itratlont in tht Itbt* anvlronatntt. for txtsplt, vhllt iaforcttlon 
It avtlltble about coattltuiutt' and clltntt^ ptrctptlont of tht Itbt* 
thtrt It not docuatatid avldtnci about labt' afftctt In tht Ttgloni. Nor 
did tht Ttvltv addrttt auch a {uittloa atx "la thlt tht optlxrtl 
arrangtatnt of m-rlci laprovtatnt orgtnlxitlo&i In tht Ttgloni?" OEXI 
attff did not att tht rtvltv aa captblt of ad*driiilag such brotdtr 
lttutt. It pltnt tc addrttt auch ltiutt In othtr pirtt of ltt lib 
tvaluatlon pltn. Tht ptntl concurt vlth tht OEXI potltlon In thlt 
rtgtrd. 

Dttcilti coaatntt on tht Ttvltv proctct f ollov. 
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- 2 - 



The review vm gictprloniny w n prginiti d «n d lcplecentad. I r . 
particular? ~ 

- The revlcvcre rjrt broadly Tepreeaatetlve of lab conetltueat troupe. 
They vera celecte4 •• ■ reeult of • vide eearcb proceei which Included 
riqueeie for ao*laetloae from • large? a unbar of profeie«oael 
©rjenltetione «ad other eeureea. The Tevlevere therefore broufht • freih 
view to th« aveluatlea of lebe. The panel Telirde tble outresch 
positively. 

- OR! epent ceniiderable ti«o tad effort In preperlnf, end trelnlnj the 
Tevlevere. These preperetloae epperently provided tease with • 
cadcreteadlnt of tbe jrarpotee and crlterie for the Veilev. Icq* for 
appropriate dlecretloa vet aoaethelees lift /or review tease Teferdlas 
thi detelle of lndividuel Ttvltvi. Xaviuvere vere *otiveted and 
industrious vblls oa-elte. 

- The reviiviri vtn aentltlve to the Issues f icid in tbe Mi. Their 
beckirounds provldid then vltb Televent psrspsctlvce vlth vMth to do 
thilr Job. 

* Co=unlte:loa froa OEM to the libi about the Ttviev vii jood. 
Information about proceduree* crltirli end icbidulu vn cersuniceted to 
thi libi Is advante. TMe apparently fedlltated tindcretendlng and 
accaptaaci of tbt rev lev by the labw. ^ 

*■ The laba vara vary or aa to tha Tavlav procaaa. Tbey Taapoadad to 
queeticne and provldid iniorsation freely and* la fenerel, trutid tbt 
T«vl«u tit a luralas jpportvaltv. 

- Thi OEM iastltutloacl llelecas (IL*i) aleyed • key roll la tbi 
Teviev. They provldid blitorlcil and Depertrentel pcrtpectivee about thi 
laba vhlch vould otbarvlai act have btia evailkMt to tba paaal. They 
alao providad aa additional aourti of lnfontetloo on numerous bay 
lctuct. This information bilpid toe panel "tTienpilete" data aources and 
piripettlvn in lti vorlc. 

Vlth hindsight, lose thlnee eight be done differently. Vi necraind the 
iollcVint chiatit in any future review: 

- *evievere be given axesplere of critical cbarectarletlce of "good 
labe" e telnet vhlc v to suite cocparlioaa. 

- Each tana abculd ravlav »or* than eras lab. Tba tsars la tbla xrttrJ 
did act have aucb croat-cutting etilgcaente or s>eab*rehip. Tble 
prevented Tavlavtra frca having sora tbaa oaa basis for sukla| jodgaeats 
abo*Jt lab parformtata *ad plant. la general* tba paaal ballevee tbara It 
a tendency /or Tevleve of tb£a type to produce poaltlve raeulte. 
Zaatltutloas being ravleved find It helpful to have a ptreoa to talk 
vitb k , azplcla ont'e progre&a, «tc. Tbla doaa act main tba raaulta frer 
thle ravlav are to be disbelieved, but tba tendency for poeltlve 

f ladlnte to Tasult fro* aucb a procaaa abould b* kipt 1^ alod. 
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• Tht ptncl received rc'ntivtly little Information ebout tht qutllty or 
lmptct of ltb products. Tht ptnit recommends further information tbout 
this topic bt developed In tht f iture. If sot done through euch • 
rtvitv, it thould bt <ont tbroug 1 . cthtr Mint. 

- Conslderetlon thould bt givsn to psylng rtvievero. In thlt tin, tht 
tt«a« did • trsnendoue amount of vork, even going beyond tht number of 
deye thiy n daintily tgrttd to eerve. Sovever, eome of them hid 
rtitrvttlent tbout non-psyacnt tnd It It unlikely thtt many of thus 
vould volunteer to perform tht eeme ttrvlci on an tmptld bttlt egeln. 
Thlt vould lmpelr OEXI'o eblllty to obttln coasietency In rtvitv tttst 
ovtr time. (Further, mon-peyaent vould htvt bttn t itvtrt btrrltr la 
this ettt to tny attempt by OEU to htvt tiers rtvitv more than one 
lib.) 

Teklnp, Into eccount ell the obtervetlone end cevcete ebove. the penel 
considers thle review sxeaplery end credible In lltht of the tin end 
resourcss svrllsble. 



II. Obtervetlone About the 3-S Yeer Tlene 

The pert! vleher to frame Its obttrvttlont tbout ltb plant drive fxoz 
thlt review on e program-vide bttlt. It btlltvtt thtt tuch t perspective 
cen best complement the leboretory-epeclflc orlentetlon of the axttmtl 
review teems. * 

The penel doer not believe it bee eufflclent information to quellfy 
review teen's findings about Indlvldusl laborstorlts' performance. It 
btllevcs core Information ebout leb lmpect from toe field le deelreble. 
The penel vlll eey, hovtvtr, thtt It htt no evidence of gross 
dlscrcpeneles between lebe' eteted commitments and performtnee to dete. 

This ecctlon will therefore "Comment on pre. j-vids Issues snd 
conslderetlons v'hleh heve been relecd thro. the penel* e discussions of 
end pertlclpstlon In the Tevlew. The pene. wllevti theee ere generelly 
unresolved mattcre and verxent the Assletsnt 6ecretery'e ettentlon. 

The penel thlnke regerds the preeent level of effort being expended by 
OUT end the develorlng meture of iti reletlonahlpe vlth the lebe 
poetlvely. The penel la mot under any illueion* that the reletlonshlps 
ere trrmbli-frte. But it bellevee (pertlculerly ite mcmbere vho ere 
ksovledgceble ebout prior adainletretlve arrengeaente vlthln K1B/0ERI) 
thit the aeelgnaent of Individual OEM ateff for aajor perte of their 
time ee institutional Heltons, together vlth focueed OHI management 
attention to the program, le preleevorthy. 

t • 

Incorporetlon In the program of the Indirect itrvlcei atretegy (working 
vlth and through Inteoedlerlee) ifc e eignificeut dcvelopscnt In the 
labe' hletory. The etretegy bee affected the kind of vork the labe 
conduct. It tlto htt lmpllcttlont for, tht tpproprlttt vey to cveluete 
libt' vork. Tht pint} doet not ballevt the full lspllcetlont of thlt 
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stretegy trt understood as yst. Kort detellsd eommente on this topic •:• 
found btlov. 

Pnreiolved Issuts and Conslderetlons 

Tht S-S yesr plsns developed by the ltbs lssve cuestlons for the osncl 
•bout the ovtrill dsrlty end vision of the libi' missions- Op aversgc, 
the ltb 3*5 year plens and eccompsnyirg seeds essessaeato were about 400 
psges per institution. This often suds it difficult for the psnel to get 
• cleer picture of vast * leb le doing* Stylistic illy,' executive 
summaries of the plens sight help. Alternatively, the entire plens could 
elrply be vrlttsn sore succinctly* 

la psrticulsr, the psnsl frequently found it herd to get e clear ides of 
vhst overell eense of vies Ion drove the leb plens. For exaxple, whether 
e leb sought to better enable its constituencies to handle change on 
their own, to "gep fill" vith seeded esrvlces, or to act ae e 
dlsssmlnator of information vithin lta region (or eoae cosblnstlon of 
these) vss not alvsys cleer. Ironically* the extensive amount of 
verbiage in the plans did not help vith this problem. 

The psnel btllsvee one by-product of euch leek of clsrlty Is that It Is 
• difficult to set reesoneble expectations for leb perforssnce. As e 

corollery observe tion, the psnel believes the lebs* eelf 9ssassments ray 
be reletlvely stronger in essesslng specific ectlvity-level perforasnce 
end vesker in eseesslng progran-vids or institutional performance, 
especially £m?2c:* 

There is en eddltlorel observation by the revlev teass vhlch the psnel 
believes ftsy be relet*d to its perception of Isck of clerlty end vision 
In the lsbs' missions end their role in the echool lsproveaent protest. 
Thst observstlon vss sect tints ambiguous internel guidelines in use by 
lebs for determining vhen to offer or refuse services to constituents 
when requested, and vhen to stop esrvlcee once etarted. Lack of a lsrger 
vision of a leboretory'a mission say in part leed to uncertelnty in this 
ares of programmatic decieion-naklng. 

The vsy in vhlch lsbs set priorities is not elvsys cletr- The panel 
notes thst txtenslvt nseds esseesaents have been dons to help guide the 
lab 3-5 yser plane* The level of effort expended and aaounte of dats 
obtained in this arsa ere high. But the panel frequently did not eee the 
reletlonehlps bstvssn assds easeeeaent date and the cholee of progress 
or atrategles sede by the labs. 

In pert, the difficulty in astebllshlng auch reletlonshlpe ley vith the 
complexity of the lebs documentation, discussed above. In part* the 
difficulty lay vith the compllceted nature of the seeds aster teen t dste 
themselves. Tht dsts vould in many cases support numerous strategies and 
programs » sore in feet, thsn the led could aver hope to respond to. -& 
such cssss, the raaeons underlying the aetuel choices sade about vnea to 
eervs vere not alvsys cleer* 
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Sttted differently, the penel believes there say P»"«ms of service 
elloceticn to different populetlons and tress of thslr regions siit by 
tht lets vhlcb ess not bt predict td by tbt aeede aeeeesseat dttt §r.d 
vblch assy not reflect tny othtr tttttd preslses. Tht psntl recosatnde 
swrt eueelaet Xnforeatioa bt prsstattd In tbs future regsrding rsssons 
for adoption of Isb stretegies and elloceticn of esrvices* 

In a elzller rein, bom pltns cost sin cessendeble etetesente of regional 
context conelderetlons. In part, vs soderstend. In reepoaee to 0H.I 
requeete. lot it Is sot elveye clssr thst the actus! choice of progress 
sndertekea by a, Isb bss any direct relet ioaehip to the context 
considsrstions deecrlbed. One Isb, for exasple, noted the severe 
ecoaosic coaeideretione In its region, but Its progress did not dssl 
directly vitb finance lesuss, or hov schools In Its region sight dssl 
vitb budgetery crises. Crsster synergy bstvssn contextusl coneldcretloas 
eutllrad In tbs plsns and ths pi ens these elvee le dsslrsble. 

The isnllcstlons of the Indirect service ("with end through*') strstcrlcs 
need further exeslnetlon- The penel vigorously sought iaf orsation about 
hov lndlrsct aervlc* xtrateglee ere working: In the lebe. Tbeee 
etretegies ere cleerly a major espect of the lebe* progressing* The 
penel balieves the lebs bsvs estsblished networks vhsrs they did set 
exist bsfors as a result of ths strateglee. It alto believes ths Isbs 
acrve dlenta tbiough existing nstvorks as veil. But the Ispect of 
Indirect service stratsglss la fslt sot only vith respsct to vork 
perforaed epedflcelly under Teek Tvo of ths contracts (vhsrs ths 
provision Ir contsinsd) » but also vith rsgsrd to hov s Isb psrcslvss of 
Itself ss ♦* Institution. In the latter re gird, aces Isbs bsvs 
experienced e profound ehlft of identity and parpoee fro? being e 
developer and provider of R&D to tbet of a linking agency* vorklng 
prise rily vith and through other educetlonel service agencies* 

The following epeciflc aspecte of the Indirect eervlce etretegies are 
highlighted for cons ideret ion. 

- Tbere needs to be a better understanding of the range of psrtnsrs vith 
vacs lebs sight vork and vhlch choicer are cost afflccclous, 

- Indirect eervlce atrategles have different Ispllcetlone In different 
type regione (e.g., for the Ter Vest lab*e» vbere there are tuny 
Intirsedlerles and the Appals chit Lab*e, where there are relatively 
few). 

- xht lab tTT atates acctptsblc conditions under vMch lebe say vork 
directly et the local level. In general* tbeee guidelines appeer to neve 
been followed. In most caeca, for exasple, labe do sot eppeer to define 
building level peraonnel ae a price ry ty?e of client. There are 
Individual cases, however, whero e lab la vorklng directly at the local 
level in vhlch It le sot clasr that It hsc a rsndets to do eo. Sose 
clerlflcetlon of these guidelines as they relate to the 3-5 yeer plsns 
say be deslrsble. 

- The atrategles say eubject labs to uncontrollsble Influences. For 
exesple, the Covernor of California recently cencelled a progres of 
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tschBicsl tsslstsnce centers vlth vbich tht Tsr Veit Isborstory vti 
working ss part of ita indlrtct eervlees. Ibis development his required 
reprogressiag by tbt lap. «sujrea 

"* 19 J 5 rtcespttitlon resulted is • trsnsitioo of Isbs im 
inatitutioas vblcb conducted some significent IU> em tbtlr ova, to onee 
prevldlcg asslstsncs aervicee, primarily la psrtnerships vitb otbere. 
Vallt tht cbtaft hi, clttr btneflte, oat cost is tbt lott of 
jrsctitioner-oriented BU> that Itbt ueed to conduct, la part, tbia 
traaeltioo makes tbt choice of the 3Ut> that Itba laeorporete la thalr 
atrvicta more critical. Beted oa fca*rledge presently svslleble to It, 
tht pawl i, sot Kurt that tbtrt la * sufficient locus of 
prectitloner-oritnted rtattrcb emanating from otbtr sources .bleb tba 
laba say drav upoa. tM 

• As indicated curlier, tbt pratl believes more information about lab 
irpaet la deelrable. But vhlle tbt ultimate gosl of laba la school tad 
clsssroon Improvement, It laa't clttr that looking for tucb outcomes la 
tha spproprlete crlttrloa for t lab eeing Indirect atrvlct etretegles, 
except in given altuatioaa vbtra tbtrt la a dlactralblt linkage between 
services dallvtrtd by tbt lab a=d tbt ultimata achool beneficiaries. 
Such sltuetlons art probably tht axesptioa. ratbtr tbaa tbt Tula. Furthtr 
atrtatioa to tbla laaut la varrtotad. 

Art tht la ba to be or^-ectlve or Ttactlvt vithln thtlr rations? Ibt 
ptntl ptrctives an it tut vnicb apptara to bt unrteolvtd rajtrdiaj tht 
laba role la Shiir ttjioaa: tht degree to vblch thty are to bt 
pro-active la identifying aresi for involvement and tsking Itadtrahlp in 
those areas, and tht degree to which thty should bt 
constituent-driver". 

Thia laaut rtfltcta factta of tht othtr laauts vhlch bavt practdtd It In 
this section of tht report, i.t., whether the laba bavt an ovtrall 
vision of thtlr mlssloa, vhtthtr thtlr needs assessments are sdecuets 
sad their progress ralattd to tbta, tad the lrpllcatloaa of tht indirect 
etrvlct strateclte for tha lastltutloaa. But new eoaaldtrotloaa sre 
raised as vtll. 

On tht oat baad, vbea a lab has a clear ssass of constituent aeeda end 
follows tbta. It vlll praeumably play a useful role la itt ration. But 
its progress may bt changing sad unre cognize tie from one yeet to the 
meat. On the other head. If a lab stekee out leedtrablp m an arts. It 
riaks both polltlcel beekXaeb sad chaagiag prioritise vbich may reader 
Ite cspebilltlea sad ageade obsolete. 

la this regerd, the panel motes that some labs have identified arsss in 
vbich they are psrticulerly atroa£. Ihet ie good; however, a teas la cna 
ceee hee reported that the lap had a taadracy to dlegnoee or loterpre: 
client problems la tsrra of a school Improvement ares la vblcb it had 
perticuler expertise cad thee frame ite services la that ares. 

Aa ladlceted, tht pro-actlve/reectlve leeue is but one eepect of others 
rsised htre, perhaps most strongly, thst of vhst is the lerger vieion 
lebs hsvt of their miesion. Ihs psnel believes tbt Isba must strike a 
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balenee between being pro-ective tnd r«ective* It It sot aure aueb ■ 
belance Is understood or bit btts sehlsvsd asong ths lsbs* 

To vhst degree should rsgionsl libs slso hive son* astlonsl Identity? 
lbs psnsl Us inquiisd about the extsnt to vbich lsbs percsivs 
thesselves as being oriented entirely to thsir regions > or whether tbty 
have, or should hsva* acne setlonal identity or outlook as wsll. 

Tbs psnsl 'a perception Is that ths lsbs srs rst7 strongly oriented to 
thslr regions. This le a strength. On tns othsr baud, itbsrs srs eo=* 
legitimate roles outslds ths region which lsbs sight beeoae Involved 
with. 

Appropriate oationsl visibility and orient etion ess be schlsvsd through 
setionel recrultsent and at effing of lsbs 9 key positions . Fertldpetlon 
In spproprists set,lonal professional sctlvltlss Is also approprlsts* 
laborstorlss do thsss things. Ons leports&t 'national role sight be to 
sxert lssdsrshlp In ons or sore srees of school isprovesent. This sight 
be dona through orlglnsl collsborstlvs errengensnts with psrtles 
outslds* as veil ss within* ths lsbs* regions. Collsborstlon will bs 
discussed belcv. 

One sspsct of ths lebs* roll which the panel finds troubling Is sn 
spperent leek of concerted effort by cither OEKI or the Institutions to 
devrlcp s gsnsrsl plan for fostsrlng collsborstlon with othsr H£D 
resources funded by the Depertnent of Educetion. The penel hes 
identified numerous ssslstsncs activities fundsd by ths Depertaent, with 
vhez the lebs sight colleborste. Thsss ars shows on Tsble 1 (following 
pege). 

The psnsl believes sore collaboretlor csn bs schlsvsd between lebs and 
other Deperteentelly- funded resources and atrongly urges thet 
spproprlste action bs tsksn to bring about auch collaboration* 

Collsborstlon spong lsbs • The psnsl qusstlons whsthsr ths intended 
degree and benefits of colleboretlon asosg the labs srs being achieved* 
The 1985 RFP stlpuleted thet lebs should *vork In collsborstlon with 
centsrs and vith other lsbs on rsglonsl and national sducstlonsl 
problems". laborstorlss are to allocsts ten percent of their budgets to 
collsborstlon under Task Five to perticipete In activities thst "sddress 
sore thsn ons region or are setionvide In acops**« Specific Tssk Five 
activities say include: 

a) axebenge of information on IM> seeds and practlcss through 
aeetings* oevslsttsrs or electronic satworke; 

b) drrelopoent of resources for isprcveaent » a*g*» ayntheees* training 
soJulss* workshop At signs; ; 

c) cngegentnt In colleboratlve is? rovesent effort a acroas regions; 

d) assisting OERI In undsratsndlng needs of aducstlonal practltlonsrs 
In regions and netlonvide; 
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OTHER ASSISTANCE RESOURCES TUKDED 
87 THE U.S. DE?ARTKEKT 0? EDDCAIIOH 
VZTB WHOM UCZOXAL U20*AT0aiZ5 H2CHT COLU50RATE 




Offiet/Aitivitr 


Fending 

($ in fiillioaa) 




Educational fesaarch and Xsprovaxant (ODU) 






Eduettlonal Sattarcb £e«ttrt (18) 


17.8 




QIC Cliiricxhousn (16) 


4.8 




Setional Diffusion Kttvork (KDK) 
Sttta Fteilitttort (53) 


4.8 




Ictdirtblp Id Educational Afciniatration 
DevtlopDtnt (LEAD) ?rox.rari Cantera (51) 


7.1 










Elasanrary «nd Secondary Education (0ES£) 






Chapter I Tichnical Assistance Centars (4) 


3.6 




Indian Education- Regional Jteeouree 
Centere (5) 






Drug Fret Schools Cap tin (5) 


R R 
0. 0 




Sptdtl Education and Sahabilitetive Strviett 

(OSERS) 






ieiional Retouree Centere (5) 


2.2 




Bllinpul Education end Minority language Affaire 
(DBDOA) 






Ifulti-Tcnetional Seeouree Centere (16) 


10.0 




Zveluetfon Aseistenea Cantera (2) 


0.7 




Bilinguel Edueetiun Clearinghouse 


1.0 
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Table I (continued) 

OTHER ASSISTANCE RESOURCES TUKDED 
BT THE O.S. PEPASTHEKT OF IDUCATIOS 
WITH VHOM UCIOKAL LABORATORIES KICBT COLLABORATE 



Civil lighti <OCE) 

Diiegrigitlcn Ajtictinci Ccattr* (10) 

Vocational and Adult Education (OVAE) 

National Ctnccr for Etsiirchxm Vocational 

Education (KCRVX) 6.0 

Corsunlty Coordination Cantera (6) 0.8 
Total Funding 78.0 



The rational of fleas of the Departoant <Sacretai7*a Regional 
Representatives) are alio reaourcca vlth vboc tha laba sight vork. 
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•) cooperetlng in vork lo netional mtireh. developoent, 

dlsseelnetlon and leprovenant probler* joint^ identified by the 
ltb end OERX. 

A centrel co trrtl netlng group vee dcierlbtd lo the RTF that vould be 
convened *y C23a In coneultetica vith the labi. It vould determine 
guide line a, nrocaduTta end prioritiee rod vould Involve eeelgnaente to 
eroee-leboretory teek foreee for planning end implesentetion. An enaual 
seating of lab governing board chaire, executive dlrectore end OEM ves 
•leo envleloned. 

Kine "theoe areas" eserged fros leb plane In 71 f 86. Three of theae vcre 
edslnletretlve In neture. Including electronic networking tnd 
eveluetion. The electronic networking bee occurred ea anvieloned end 
tone affective collaboration .on eubetantlve thaata» e.g.* blghar order 
thinking ekllle, the urban education network, at at a policy and rural 
education. Collaboration in other areei, however* bee lagged end except 
for two of the above trees , eontent-beeed product* have not been 
developed ea yet. 

OER1 ateff have reported eeverel dlfflcultlea vlth Taek Five 
lsplesentrtlon to detc. One conccrna laboratory leederehlp fox specific 
theses. There la e leek of balance end conalatancy eaong laba In taking 
leederehlp for theste. Sone laba „have taken the leed In sore then one 
eree end et leeat one bet not teken the leed Is eny. tied laba cannot 
force other labs to coopereta and leed leb leederehlp Is very fregile; 
It eoaetlaes does not eserge and le dually highly pereon-dependent. 

It het been difficult tc identify the overell dimensions of Teek Ti\t 
beceuse the vork In the lebs often overlepf thet In other teaks. 

OERl ateff heve sade the following recotsendetlona ragerdlrg the 
lcplesentstlon of Teak live: 

1) The notion of the '"leao* lab" ahould be re-avelueted In 
cooperetlon vlth the labs. The uusber of "leed" ereet per 
leb ney need to be licit ed." ' 

2) A sore equlteble distribution of vork esong labs be 
. determined In colleboretlon vlth than. 

3) OERI ahould teka « vore actlva and colleboretlve role In 
:'splesantlng Teak Tlve actlvltlee* ideally by hevlng aech stsbar 
of the OERI Laboretory taes aenra au a llaeon/fecllltator for a 
thane arae. 

4) The inetitutlontl Halemis atould have retponelblllty for generating 
eolleboratlve af forte acroee OEM end the Depertsant. 

5) Frodutte developed under Teak five ahould be dleeeelneted 
netionelly through e -variety of aducetlonel agencies. 

6) Meetings among OERI ateff and leb ateff ahould continue as 
neeeseery to reech these objectives. 
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Tht panel endorees tht general intent of these reconaendstlons* It 
auggeste that. In sddition, further thought bt ftlvao to tht incentives, 
or leek thereof, for labs to perticipete 1b Task Five as presently 
implemented. Tbt panel alto believes that tht responsibility for tuccttt 
Of TesV Flvt It thtrtd by OEM end tht 2 tbt* VhlXt tht Xtbs need to Xlvt 
up to tht tplrlt of tht contrtet requirement a, 0ER1 viir need to ttVt 
strong central 2ttdtrthlp If tht potential la this artt la to bt 
rttllxtd* 

public and prlvtte tducttlon- VI th out axctptioo, tht teas rtportt did 
not highlight tht degree of atrvlcta being provided to prlvttt 
aflucetion. The panel dots sot havt enough iaforsutioo la thlt araa of 
tht program to coram Imovl edge ably. 

Tht pint! believes thai ttrrlct to prlvttt tchoolt It of greater 
significance In eome regione than othtrt and tbet tht Interests of 
individuel 2tbt In It should ba guided by thtlr regioosl characteristics 
and governing boards* (Prlvttt tchool offlclalt trt a&ong various typfi 
of tducttort tht 1985 WT recoanended for conaldtrttlon In board 
membership*) The ptntl alao bellevei tha labs ahould ba aanaltlvt to tht 
needs of intermediery orgenlzstlons (i.e., through lndlrtct ttrvlet 
atrategles) atrvlng prlvttt tducttlon* Among these thtat orgtnlzttlona 
are tbott serving specific populations, tuch as tht Association of 
Trlbtl-ControlleJ Schools* 

Regulation of the Labs* Tbt ptntl Is Interested In tht tff ldtncy tnd 
productivity oi tht organizational tnd contrtctual reletionahlps bttvttn 
tht labs and OEM* Asong the topics In vhlch It Is specifically 
Interested are the following: 

- The d'gree of epeciflelty In tha lab contracts* Tha panel believes 
zn*l the specificity of contracts espheslzes process at tha axpense of 
(1) a concapt of overall lab rolt (2) tubsttntlvt cmphssis (3) vision of 
successful service snd (4) lndlcstors of success* 

- Tht psnel bellevss tha degraa cf reporting required by OEM as? be 
axcasslve* But: given thtt, It Is atlll possible* as suggested In* the 
discussion of clsrlty and vision of the lsbs* ciesion, the 2sbt vrlte 
too such la response to the OEM requirements* A greeter btltnce In 
reporting reqcireaente bttvttn tht need for dettlltd accountsblllty and 
programmatic clarity meeds to bt a ought* 

- Tht ptntl btlltvts thera Is an Inherent conflict bttvttn tht greeter 
degraa of control and specificity appropriately dtsanded In contracts 
and the autonomy 2odged In the concept of regional lsbs* The pcnel Is 
avsrc of the previous discussions sbout this subject* It believes tbst 
the potentlsl for use of cooperative agrstsents la the future In ths 
progr am la vorthy of Icveetlgetloa*' But for the moment, tht panel would 
havt to coadfc'2 thtt tht ideel procurement mechanism for use la the 
progr as dots not axlat* 
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Re3*;.:cneMp Between OEM end non-OEM sctlvltlee * The ptnel le ever* 
that libi differ greitly in the estent to which tKey heve non-OLRI 
funding. Tht lcpllcitlons of tblt deserve ettention. Theee include: 

- Laboretorlee dlffar greetly in thilr sntvepreneurie- behevior as 
ref arde con-OEM funding. gout of tht sore utun once beve fclrabla 
proportion! and aaounte of such funding. On the out b*id, thle reflects 
orgenlzetlonal health and ritelity. The panel f% concerned, bovever, 
tbtt ouch ltbt say be shifting valued staff and other resources ee 
meceeeery tt compete for and conduct such cervices at the ezpense of the 
OEM-funded iy.k. 

~ The pencil la concerned tbet OEM say, mniotentionelly, be aubsidizing 
Jabe to compete vltb other organlzetlome for other OEM nod non-OEM 
vork. lab i may be afforded an advantage Is cocpetltloni beceuie of their 
reletlvely better-developed Institutional capacity and eccuruleted 
abllllty to tap other reeourcee. The panel recognizes thet the OEM 
contrecte do not have thet purpoee end It le not OEM'e Intent to afford 
\%bt unfair advent axe whan competing for fund a. Some neeni to eniure 
ihat thlt la not the can, however, or other reeolutlon of thle setter, 
say nonetheleee be appropriate. 

- Tht panel It avtrt thtt ntvr* Isbt vithout otbtr eourc&a of fading or 
caih rtatrvtt ftct unique nttdt rtgtrdlng thtlr ctth flov. Tbt panel 
btlltvtt that OEM ebould bt Tttpontlvt to such nttdt. 

Oreenlretlonel seturlty- An leeue soaevhet related to thet of OEM and 
non-OI?.l ecrlvltlee le thet of orgenlzetlonel «?urity. The lebe vary 
vldely on this dimension. The older ones heve bean In **liZzzzt for aoce 
tvtnty yeere, tl;e ne^er ones for two to thrtt yttrt. The follovirg 
considerations, therefore, are worthy of attention regarding the labs' 
varying orgenlzetlonel saturity. 

- The pecel believes the older lebe sight productively eeelet fhe 
younger ©nee on e e elective heele In either governance, organlietlon and 
senegment, or progran.atlc areas. OEM staff have cited exesplet of hov 
such intre-leb ssalttsnce has occurred. Thle le preleevorthy. The penel 
bellevee, however, thst such seeletence sight be extended. Older leba 
sight pertlculsrly take the leed in colXaboretlon under Tsak Five. 

- Vltb all lsbe, but perbepe the older onae In pertlculer, there £e s 
need to obteln steff to deel with new and unfolding educetlonal araee 
(e.g., higher order thinking skille), or retreio axlatlng stsff to deel 
with then. The penel recognizee the need for otebility In personnel 
sdnlnletrstlon of s Isb and for aone continuity In staffing. On the 
other band, stsblllty and continuity will not alveye seat challenge e In 
sev araee. The penal hse heerd a concern that leba say be anterlng Into 
fielde where they do not have edequete staff axpertlee, nor plane to 
acquire that expertise. The penal recomaende that the lebe' eepedty to 
adept stsfflng to seet chengee required in their sleelon and client e* 
seede be ezanlned. Specific fsctore to be szsnlnad Include polldee for 
providing new steff, se required, and proviCng staff development for 
axietlng steff. Steff development cen and ahould be e vitsl pert of eeeh 
leboratory'a over ell pereonnel progrsn. 
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lyV iptclf le jnattere- The panel vlll depert here f roo ite foeue cm 
prc^raa-vidi Bitten to cement em e few suttere releted to individual 
lebe. The lebe referred to ere th* sever onee. Theee eosaeate ere msdt 
la pert feeeeute -ttrrj Telete to the epedfle lebe end la pert beceuse 
thty exeaplify the aorte of leeuaa vhlch say f ece sew iastltutione 
generelly. They ere thue>relrra»t-to the H9D reconpetitioa, 

The reporte oa the garth Ceatrel legionel Idueetioaal Laboretory reflect 
•any strengths la the isetltuticn. They eleo reflect atrugglee the lab 
hie goo* through to achieve etehility. Then include aarglaally adequetc 
fedltltlee (vhlch are aov being eubetentlelly renoveted), turaoTer la 
manigei&ent aad enh f lev problese releted to Depertscntel peyaent 
proeeduree. (Thi !.ot> did, bovever, have flaandel raeerves avalleble to 
It fro* a predeceeeor orgenltatlon vhlch prevaated dire coaeequencae 
item occurring due ro the caeh flow p rob leas). 

The preerat executive director of the lab eccerte thet the turnover In 
sunegesent hae aot edvereely affected It. Vhetever the eeee la that 
regsrd, the paael believee that for a aever lactltutloa vith euch a 
hietory, OERI ahould continue to aoaltor the altuetlon cerefully. Tvo 
rather different sonltoring poeturee are eppropriete. One le to 
ancourege and eupport approproprlete grovth of the leb. The other, 
however, le to eouneel soderatloa la eeplretlone, If necessary, ao thit 
thi leb' a progretsatie reach does cot er.ceed ite orgenisetiorval and 
sanegerlel greep. 

The Souther t Educations! laproveaent laboretory hae hed eeeh flov 
problem. Tucee vere largely due to Ite aev etetue ae a leb vlthout eny 
existing cesh reeervee to fell beck upon. Dlff leultlee In ettelalag a 
aetlcfactory peysent sechinlea experienced vlth the Pcpertcent'a 
contrecte and finence offices heve axecerbeted the leboretory'e cesh 
flov problems during Ite Initial period. The penel le plaeeed to aotc 
thet these pTObleae eppeer aaer reaolutlon. The penel encouregee eloee 
attention by OERI manegeaent to any elailer altuetloae In the future. 

The Keglonel laboretory for the Vorthceet and Islands grew out of a 
prc-exletlng organlxetloa end la .lapleaentlng e novel atructure for 
providing service. Steta axeletaaca cactere have been aetabllehed 
through rxiatiag argenixatitma oa a decentralised basis aa a Deans to 
provide a eubeteiSiel portion of the leboretory'e aervlcee. The panel 
hae heard fcrguoent* for aad agalaat'the efficacy of tbie atrategy. It 
,hes tvo obeervatloaa to aula la thle ragerd* 

The flrat observation la that the lab la iepleneatiai strategy vhlch 
vee claerly Included In ite spinning propoeal la *985. Aay txneerteiaty, 
or even tmeses, vith the novel characteristics of thle atrategy ought 
mot, therefore to he turned Into sresatura jedgaente about Ite eueeeee. 
The aecoad obeervatlon la thet, notvithatandiag ita eoatreetual 
validity, enough experience hae been geinsd vlth the atrategy to vartaat 
a apedal activity to explore lta prograee and proepecte. The penel 
therefore recosende thet the lab he requeeted to Jointly convene auch 
an activity vlth OERI during the flrat eix snathe of the aev progras 
year. The activity voald axealae the operation of the etrategy to dstc, 
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ructloni to it fron tht field knd potslblt futuri dlrtetloni for It, 
EcpniiDtitlvii of tirioui lib conttltutott and clltnti, plui otbin 
vith thi potmtlil to contribute to thi diteutslon, vould bt lnvltid to 
pirtlclpt;i, Thi pmil vould follov thi courts of thli tctlvlty clouly. 



IH. *tc ora>«ndttloni gejtrtipj thi Future ef thi rrotrte 

Thi pinil hat ■ ritponiiblllty to ma^t rtcoaatndttlcai c enuring thi 
lengtr tir» of tht lib prograa, tt vtll it iwndlitt conildtrttloni 
arlilnft fro» tht txttrntl tivltv. A focal point for thttt longir ttre 
contldirttloni It pollclit rtltvtnt to tbt rteotpttltlon of tbt libs 
tcbtdultd for 1990 and tdxl&lttratloo of tbt prograa thirttfttr, 

Tht pinil maVti tbt following ricomindttloni tt thi* tlrnt* Tbty art 
atlcultttd by dlicuttlon of ?blt rtviiv. Thiy trt not, bovtvtr, 
ntctittrlly dtrlvtd froa tht rivltv In tvtry upict. Thi pent! atsbtrt 
bring brotd tnd dlvtrtt ptrtpictlvti to tht tttV of tehool irprovtscnt 
tnd lib*. Tht rtco&atndttloni bilov In ptrt rtfltct tbott piripictlvii. 

HtVt thf proxrt=.itlf Ttilltltt tnd tht contrtetutl Tigulrtaiati 
cccpitlblt- 

Tht pmtl rtcognlstt tht nttd for OEM, or any funding tgtncy, to bt 
tccounttblt for tdcinlttration of ltt centric ti. On tbt othtr bind, lib* 
art ingtgtd In vork vhleh, by definition, 'It client-driven to t 
contldtrtblt dtgrtt and tbui changing In nature* Tbt prtttnt contnet 
rtqulrastnti tppitr to l&pott tn unrttllttlc dtgrtt of prtsltlon upon 
Itbi In atttlng In tdvtnct vhtt thty pltn to do, tt Itttt for 
"outytart", or tbott btyond tbt currtnt tnd atxt onti« 

Tht ptntl htf tddrtntd thli lttut ttrlltr la thlt rtport. It recosaendi 
htrt tbtt fwrthtr ttudy of tSexlrehle procuriatnt prectdurtt for ntv 
avirdi to ltbt bt axpZciid at tn lnttgral tiptct of plmning for tht 
TtcospitJtlon ltitlf* 

Strtnrthcn Dipir toenail yrorTts tdclnlitntlon- 

Tht pmtl bit not fought to 4B*nint tbt opirctiont of tht Stptrtntnt'i 
Crtntt and Coatrtctt Servlct (CCS) In aupport of tbt ltbt* It cat so 
rttion to btlltvt tbtt Pipirtxnttl procurtaint rtgulttlont art not 
feting follovtd In tht lib cosxrtcts* ffonitbtltit, It hat fcitrd rtportt 
of tlovnttt In ritolvlng ctth Slow problasa and tlov approvtl of o^bir 
Itb rtqutttt. 

Jutt at tht ptntl bit cosnttltd attention by ltbt to bttlc mitttrt of 
aanigtstnt tnd organlxttlon, tbt ptntl counttlt ODLI to ttkt wbittvtr 
action It pottlblt to ttrtnftnvn tht contrtct adalnlttrttlon oftthlt 
progras* In tddltlon to inking additional ■ tiffing l& tht relevant CCS 
unit, OEM sight tike ont tddltlonal itip. It li to bivi lnttltutlonal 
lltltoni (IL't) giln caxlsus advtnttgt of tht povtrt which art lodgtd In 
thtir dttlgnttlon at tht "Contracting Offlctr't Ttchnlctl 
fctprntntttlvi" (COTR). Tht ptntl J* avtrt tbtt toat Cot i resent igtncltc 
dtltgttt contldtrtbly sort detention to tbtlr prograa offlctrt 
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havinj tbit de'ifnitioo thin dott CCS. Iht penal etronjlT btllevei that 
impropriate trainint of Xl'a In their COTR role ie deslreble. 

Thi »enel Alto rottt that XL'a ara overburdened vith ed&inletretlvt 
rfitilli. Such dtttll* are Inapproprlatt for tbilr rolt el etnior eteff 
end slap blodtr thilr addreeelaf letter projr«i3utlc Iiiuii. Designation 
of Junior »taff to apprentice tvo or three XL' a it deiirabla. 
Apprentleee could Votb aeelet ZL'a vlth tbeir adeiniitrativt vork aci 
pripira to ftteuoa XL responelblltlel vben staff vacaaciee occur, i acb 
atifflss vonld also antura that* there vould be adequeta backup 
knowledge about a lab end Ita rtf loo in tba obtcac* of tba XL. . 

further axtalne the fltcel vsculreaente of eatebllehlm aod operetlat a 
lab- 

Tba panal haa baea a truck by tba vaotlv different dajrao of overall 
financirl raeourcee avallabla to ladlvidual laba, particularly acsa 
ccsperleo&f batvaao oldar oaai aad sever oaee. At tint Ion ahould ba (Ivan 
to veya that labs' caah flov aiads %mj ba iut. On tha on* hand, laba 
ahould sot ba required to aadura financial bardahlp« On tba other hand, 
they abould not over-ettreelvely aaak otbar aourcaa of fundi, possibly 
at tba axptoee of OEXX-fuaded activities or tha laba* ova sense of 
aelf-idcatlty. The panal atroajly racotstnde that coaaldaratloa be given 
to including, fats la any futurt csotraete. £uch feaa ara a ttasoaabla 
vey to dtvtlop rtstrvtt to ««et unexpected aeede aad ara la fact 
coaiieteot vlth tht contractual relationship batvaaa tha dapartmaat «nd 
tha laba. 

Ixanlna tht "entriprtneurltl" bthavior of tha labs** 

The psaal beliavti tht btbtvlor of labs vlth Itrtt tmouatt of aon-OERI 
funding li la fact a eirnlflcent dtttrslaact of thtir ovtrall 
lnitltutlootA bthavior. Tba pic el recognizee thet 0EK7 Is caly 
accouotsble for conduct of vork It funde* but It %'* sot poeslble In 
avtry loateace to uaderetend perforwoct of CIBWuaded vork vithout 
und era tending, the broedtr anvlronatnt. 

Tht ptntl rtcosrtod* tbtt tblt "entrepreneurial" aspect of labs, 
apeclflcelly bov It afftctt OEM-funded vork, ba studied prior to tbt 
reeccpetltioo. Sucb a ttudj vould addraae pettersa of aeeklag aoa- 
ODll-f undtd vork bj labs, tba asounta aad type a conducted and the 
distribution of available raeoarcaa vitbin e lab between OOI-fufidad and 
tJcm-OEU-f undid vork. 

Clerlfy tht pepirvort la the prorrta- 

Tbt combined raqc£xa»eate for paperwork lxpoaad on the lebe by tbe 
^tpertsent'e contrecte office-end OXXI ere vtry ler|t. Still, tot* labs 
etta to bavo gone beyond tbe boonde of vha't «vea OIXI repaired In tbtlr 
eubaiiiion of doeuneata for tblt revltv. 

Tor tba racorpetltlon, documentation *uit bt eubritttd In eoffldtnt 
dttoll to ellov a vtlld ead ttlltble tavlev procttt to be conducttd. Tor 
prograa edalnlatretlon, adequate documentation alao sttot to bt 
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eubsitted. But ce ledlceted eerller, the jsnel believes tbt aa^nt of 
documentetlon eubaltted Id cowtctioa vitb thii miiv may h*vt tctutlly 
obeeured iom lergsr vleicu of vhtt thi UU are doing. Cleerer, Bore 
eucdnct documentation li poaelble in tbit progras and ebould be 
encouraged* 

Study the lrplicetlont of thi Indirect servlcea CVlth end thr<n»V) 
etrettir- 

Thi peaU It lmpreeeed vltb the degree to *Mch tbt lebe have sought to 
Implement thie ttrattgy* It bit bid major affect* on tbt character and 
programs of ub; of the lnetleutlona* 

Still t tbe-a in many vesnevered questions about tbt bset vey to 
Implement thlt strstegy and lte lrpllcetlons* Among toest qur*tlcct art 
the moit appropriate groupe vltb vhoa to vork *Srltb and, through*, the 
af ftcti cf not eerrlng io*« groupO, tbt dtgrtt, If any* to vblcb thlt 
ttrattg? ebsuld be inbued J& all tbt labe 1 vork and approprlitt vtys to 
evaluate lebe 1 ptrfonuoct vorking Id thle soda. 

A forthcoming flald study appsere to of far on* opportunity so ax trine at 
laaat tome of tbiaa leauee* Tbt ttrttagy and lta /.epllcttlons should bt 
atudlad thoroughly prior to eomntoclng tbt rtcoxpttltlou* 

Re-g»tclne tht estusptlont undtrlTlne yietdt eeeett»cnte 



Tht panal la not convlnead th* extensive utada asseesmente 'are 
adequately e trying their lntendtd purpoae of gilding progresstlc 
planning vHbln tba regions. Oa the one band, tbtra le too such data. On 
the ctbtr band* tba dete do »ot alveye edtquete£y track planning 
declelont and the allocation of etrvlcee ectually made. The penel 
rsccmasnds that tbt possibility of ahortet need* atteetntnte be 
explored, alio tbet fleeter visibility be given to labe* unpubllebed 
baeet for making decisions* 

Kore coordination le natdtd- 

The pantl contends 0EX1 and the labe for the ef/erte teken to coordinate 
ectlvitles among labe* But m»\cb mora can and should be done* Vltbln 
OTK1, better coordination of the IL's actlvltlee can be eccompllsbtd. 
Better coordination of the lab program vltb other; ODQ-f ended actlrltlet 
It particularly daelrable* 

The labe can improve coordination among themselves end vltb otbtr 
pertlee* la Indicated aerller In thle report, tht panel does mot believe 
that the lehe are benefiting from such coordination cf their activities 
to the extant they aid their client a might* 

Further study of thlt leant la dttlrable* It should include anslysls of 
tba aucceseea and failsree of tbs preeent coordination provision la the 
co&trtctt (Tssk Fivt)» but mot Va bound by the preeent contractus* 
provlelone* OEM should epeclflcally study the potentlel for Itbt to 
further coordlnste their vork vltb the otbtr 7ederelly-funded estJetenee 
lnetltutlons listed In Teble 1* 
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Study tht future of errvlces Tt> the gaclflc ?eslo Retlon- 

Tbs panel It avera thtt tke TJoVtkvtit Xaglonal Wueetionel Moratory la 
providing atrvicas to tbn Taclflc Wfln Heglon. This rsgion covera a 
vast eras, ranging fros Bavall -to tbe «aat to ?*cific ttrrltorlaa In tba 
vtat. Tba araa la etretsgicaUy inpoxxant, both educationally and 
otherwise . 

Tba araa vaa designated a asperate region in tba 1965 Te competition of 
tba laboratories. Tba Horthveat -lab vaa assigned to balp tba ratios 
develop full-service capacity to opsrata its ovn lab by tba closs of 
this contract period, aa vail as to provlds services t6 It. 

Tba panel la sot In a position to comet en tba level or adsquacy of 
aarvlcaa provided to tba region by tba Korthvest lab » or tba decree of 
progreee sads In preparing the region to have lte ovn lab. Hone thtl ass, , 
It strongly racoraends that OERI atue> xne future direction of lab' 
eervlcea to tble region prior to comendng the 1990 reccspetltlon. 

■ Wore ex sal nation of the pro grass In tbe field le needed* 

The panel recoaaende that In tbe future , eveluatione of tAatever aort 
(sonltore* visits, external ravleve, atudias, etc.). ahould aeek to get \ 
sore Information froa tbe peopla In tbe field vitb vbox tbe lab a vorV ^ 
and asrva. Tbe panel r*co£nlxee the fiscal ^onetralnte en obtaining auch 
information, I.e. funde Cot staff travel, revleva and contracted 
atudlaa. It nonetbelaee encourages OEM to gat ae such "trees- roots" 
evidence 4a possible to ensure that e clear and concise picture of bov 
veil tbe laba art vorking la obtained. 
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ATTACHMENT E 



TIMETABLE FOR FY 1990 COMPETITION' OF REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
LABORATORIES (subject to revision) 



Host of the present lab contracts expire on November 30, 1990. The 
North Central Ub, having been competed earlier, 1s an exception. That 
contract expires November 30, 1989. A decision h;s yet to be cade 
whether to recorapete the North Central Lab 1n 1989, or extend the 
contract one year to recompete it on the saae schedule as the others. 

He envision the following steps 1n the process. 

By the Spring of 1989* we will accumulate as such evaluation Information 
as we can about the labs* for consideration in framing program policies 
1n the reccapet1t1on. Tfcere 1s also S75K 1n the Presidents 89 budget 
for a round of consultations, meetings, etc., in the field with lab 
constituents to obtain their views about desirable program policies. 

Drafting of the RFP will start In the suw*r of 1989. It will be issued 
late In 1989. Proposals will be due In the sp.'lng of 2990. Contractor 
selection and negotiation will have to occur by the summer of 1990. 
This will allow time for phase-out of any Incumbents who are 
unsuccessful in the competition. 

Money was available for planning grants to enhance the earlier 
competition, both 1n the case of the North Central Lab and for the 
overall competition. That use of funds had a substantial stimulative 
effect on the number of competitors. Thirty* three planning grants were 
awarded In the overall competitions. Almost all of the planning 
participants were Involved In one way or another in 17 full proposals 
for the awards. There was competition 1n all but one lab region. 

With no money available for planning grants this t'me, the prospects for 
an equally vibrant competition are reduced. Nevertheless, there are 
Important virtues for competition. One Is the discipline of the market 
place, 1n funnel 1ng money to the best possible competitors. The second 
Is that the recompet1t1on provides a unique opportunity to re-examine 
and change program policies on a comprehensive and compelling (I.e., 
evfryone has to comply with the regulations) basis. 

Broadening the eligibility for possible ewardees would also have a 
salutory affect on ths recompetWon. For example* allowing consortia 
of school districts to be eligible and in general casing the requirement 
that labs be self-standing organizations would make It easier for 
non-incumbents to consider competing. 

A preliminary schedule of steps 1n the procurement process follows. It 
assumes that the lab and renter regs now under review will have been 
finalized, but that a specific procurement solicitation will have to be 
written. 
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Karch-Juie 1989 Evaluative information collected and 

analyzed; consultation* with field 
completed. 

June-September 1989 Drafting of RFP 

July 1989 Notice of cooing procurement placed in 

Federal Register 

September 30, 1989 RFP issued 

Karch 30* 1990 RFP closes 

July 31, 1990 Winners announced; negotiations begin 

August 1, 1990 Incumbent labs not selected for new 

contracts given two months to develop and 
negotiate close-out and transition plans 

October 1, 1990 Close-out plans implemented 

December 1* 1990 New contracts begin 

December 30, 1990 .All close-out and transition activities 

under discontinued awards completed. 



The same procurement process would generally hold if tha structure of 
the lab program was changed. Tine would be required to gain accsptance 
of proposed changes, however, and possibly legislative action as well. 
(For example, the role of regionally-based governing boards was 
incorporated In the Higher Education Amendments of 1986). 

The planning process for the recompetitfon will provide an opportunity 
for consideration of some fairly radical alternatives. For example, it 
has been suggested that the program might be changed to a State-based 
structure. The suggestion oraws heavily from experience with the 
Leadership 1n Educational Administration Development Program (LEAD). 
The idea is to create State-based consortia or organizations designed to 
increase the use of educational R&D. The governors' office would be 
expected to take a leadership role in such entities. The purpose would 
' t to Involve many constituencies and agencies to gain use of 
* ucational WD, rather than relying primarily on SEA's. Such a change 
\ould take legislative action, but we think the ideas is worthy of 
consideration. 

State-based "labs" sight also be able to form consortia, either for 
general or specific purposes. Such consortia would not have the 
character of permanent lab regions and boards, etc. 
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ATTACHMENT F 



National Remrcb and Development Ccsters 



The National Research and Development Centers are university-based projects that 
focus research on topics of national significance to educational policy and 
practice. Each center works in a defined field on a multi-year (and usually 
zaulti -disciplinary) program of research and development Each center's role is to: 

Exercise leadership in its mission area, 

, Conduct programmatic research and development 

Attract the austained attention of the best researehers to education problems. 

Create a long-term interaction between researchers and educators. 

Participate in a network for collaborative e*change»in the education 
community. 

Engage in a dissemination program. 
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Center for Billngual Rcscarch and Second Language Education 



University of California 
HOOCIendon Avenue, Suite 1740 
Los Angeles, California 90024 
(213) 825-8886 

Director: Amado M. Padilla 

Affiliated Institution: Center for Applied linguistics (CAL) 



Mission 

This Center is also known as the Center for Language Education and Research 
(CLEAR). Its mission is to assist in developing a language-competent American 
soeiety. Its primary goals are to develop the English language competence and 
academic skills of language minority students and to develop the second/foreign 
language experience and competence cf English-speaking, monolingual students. In 
pursuit of these goals, CLEAR's staff of sscial science and education researchers 
are involved in research, development, and dissemination activities which will 
improve knowledge, instruction, curriculum snd materials in bilingual and foreign 
language education. 



National Center on Education and Employment 



Teachers College 
Columbia University 
Box 174 

New York. New York 10027 
(212) 678-3091 

Director: Sue E. Berryman 

Associate Director for Communication: Erwin Flaxman 

Affiliated Institutions: The RAND Corporation and City University of New York. 
Graduate Center. 



Mission 

The Center's research program seeks to improve the knowledge base for deciding who 
should teach what work-related skills to whom, when, how, and for what purposes. 
Toward this objective, it supports research by economists, sociologists, 
psychologists, and policy analysts. The Center also has an aetivc program to t 
communicate this knowledge to those who can use it, and, in conjunction with 
policymakers, to explicate and synthesize its implications for work-rclMed 
education in this country. 
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Center for Research on Elementary »nd Middle Schools 



Johns Hopkins University 
3505 North Charles Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218 
(301) 33S-757D 

Co-Directors: James MePartland 
Edward MeDill 

Mission 

The mission of the Center for Research on Elementary and Middle Schools is to 
produce useful knowledge about how elementary and middle achools can foster growth 
in students* learning and development The work of the Center is designed to 
produce: (a) better scientific understanding of how elementary and middle schools 
can foster student learning of academic knowledge and skills and student 
development of valued personal characteristics such as strong self-concept, civic 
values, and independence; (b) research-based practical methods for improving the 
effectiveness of elementary and middle schools; and (c) specific strategics for 
implementing effective research* based school and classroom practices. 



V 



National Center on Effective Secondary Schools 

Wisconsin Center for Education Research 
University of Wisconsin 
1025 West Johnson Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 
(60S) 263-7575 

Director Fred M. Newmann 
Associate Director: Gary Wehlage 

Mission 



The Center aecks to learn how to improve student achievement in secondary schools 
Special attention is directed to the needs of disadvantaged and less auccessf ul 
students. Research on improving academic achievement is guided by three central 
assumptions: (1) since the concept and measurement of achievement arc problematic 
the mission should not be simply to increase student scores on tests currently in 
use; (2) to improve academic achievement, we must first understand how to increase 
student engagement in academic work; and (3) although policies and conditions 
originating beyond the school have substantial impact on student achievement more 
attention must be given to the strategies that teachers and administrators can use 
to alter conditions in schools to increase students* engagement and achievement 
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National Center for Rcscirch t o Improve Postsecondarv Teaching and Learning 



School of Education 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109-1259 
(313) 935-274] 

Director: Joan S. Stark 

Associate Director: Wilbert J. McKeachic 

Mission 



The Center focuses research, development, and dissemination activities on college 
*£l!? a .}? f A 111 * t " c . hin * "tratcfies, curricular ttructurc and integration, 
faculty attitudes and teaching behaviors, organisational practices, and use of 
emerging information technology. It emphasises cognitive development of 
undergraduate students in colleges that concentration teaching as their primary 
mission. This emphasis was chosen because recent research in cognition holds great 
promise for improving learning and teaching in higher educ*t«cn. 



Center for Policy Research in Education 

The Eaglcton Institute of Politics 
Rutgers, The State University of New Jersey 
Wood Lawn - Neilson Campus 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 08901 
(201) 828-3872 

Director: Susan Fuhrman 

Affiliated Institutions: Stanford University, University of Wisconsin - Madison, 
and Michigan State University. 

Mission 

The Center produces research that: (1) is useful to policymakers and their 
constituents; (2) focuses on the relationships between policy and teaching, 
learning, school organization, and student performance; (3) strengthens the 
connections among policy, practice, and performance; (4) provides information about 
a range of policy approaches to influence education practice; (5) contributes to 
theory and knowledge about which policies work best under which circumstances; and 
(6) fosters a continuing and strengthened dialogue between the producers and 
consumers of research. 
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Ceater for Postsecondary Governance and Finance 
Executive Office 

University of Maryland . College Park 

College of Education 

6525 Bclcrcst Road, Suite 430 

Hyattsvillc, Maryland 20782 

(301) 454-1568 

Executive Director Richard P. Chait 

Associate Director for Research: Frank Schmidtlcin 

Associate Director for Communication 

and Administration: Kathryn The us 
Director of Collaborative Activities Robert Berdabl 

Affiliated Institutions: Arizona State- University; Teachers College, Columbia 
University; and University of Wisconsin • Madison. 



The mission of the Center is to improve the effectiveness, efficiency, and equity 
of teaching, research, and public service in postsecondary education. This mission 
is carried out through policy research and dissemination of information designed to 
improve governance, management, and finance practices. The Center is pursuing the 
concerns of postsecondary education at the institutional, inter-institutional, 
State, and Federal levels. This includes: 1) promoting learning through teaching. 
2) creating knowledge through research and scholarship, and 3) disseminating 
knowledge and providing assistance through public service activities. 



Center for Research on Evaluation, Standards, and Student Testing 



Regents of the University of California 
Center for the Study of Evaluation 
University of California at Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, California 90024 
(2)3) 825*4712 

Co-Directors: Eva Baker (UCLA) 



Graduate School of Education 
145 Moore Hall, UCLA 
Los Angeles, California 90024 

Robert Linn (University of Colorado) 
School of Education . 
Campus Box 249 
Boulder, Colorado 80309 



Affiliated Institutions: University or Chicago; University of Colorado; 
Educational Testing Service; University of Illinois; National Opinion F 
Center; Arizona State University; and the University of California at 
Santa Barbara. 



The Center's mission is to conduct research and development in the areas of testing 
and evaluation to assess and improve its impact on education quality. 
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National Center for Research on Tocher Education 



College of Education 
Michigan State University 
Erickson Hall 

East Lansing, Michigan 48824-1034 
(517) 355-9302 

Director Mary Kennedy 

Associate Directors: Sharon Fciman-Ncmscr 

Robert Floden 

C. Williamson McDiannid 

Affiliated Institutions: University of Wisconsin • Madison; Education Matters, 
InCn Cambridge, Massachusetts; Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Mission « ' . 

The National Center for Research on Teacher Education seeks to produce useful 
knowledge to improve the quality of teacher education. The Center views teacher 
education as one of many influences on teachers and examines the purpose and role 
of programs relative to these other influences. It asks what impact various 
approaches or alternatives to teacher education have on teachers and bow particular 
kinds of learning opportunities influence teachers. These questions are examined 
as they relate to the teaching of two academic subjects: writing and mathematics. 
To date, there has been more argument than inquiry about these questions, and 
rarely have the issues been defined in a way that allowed careful investigation. 
Therefore, the Center's work consists as much of conceptual development as it does 
of gathering empirical data. The goal is to improve and expand conceptual and 
empirical studies of teacher education and teacher learning and, in so doing, to 
.help focus debates about teacher education and inform teacher education policy and 
practice. 



Center for the Study of Learning 



Learning, Research and Development Center (LRDC) 
University of Pittsburgh 
3939 O'Hara Street 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15260 
(412) 6244895 

Co-Directors: Lauren Rcsnick, LRDC 

Robert Claser, LRDC 
Associate Director James Voss, Center for the Study of Learning 

Mission 

The Center seeks to create new knowledge that will be useful in teaching students 
bow to become competent thinkers, learners, and problem solvers. The Center's 
research focuses on understanding the skills underlying successful thinking and 
learning in three areas of the school curriculum: mathematics, science, and social 
studies. The research is directed at children of all ability levels, from the 
hardest to teach to the most talented. 
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Ccotcr fo r the Study or Wrin., 

School of Education 
University of Ctlifornii, Berkeley 
Berkeley, California 94720 
(415)643.7022 

Director. Sarin Freedmin 

Afniiitcd Institution: Carncgic-Mellon Univertity 
Mission 

m ikmi to oe developed, ind i wiy to help ttudenu learn terou the dheiolines 
tieh • neou "«" '"" reh Pl«ces ernph.ris on le.-4inj .nd on the 



Educationil Technology Center 



Harvard Graduate School of Education 
337 Gutman Library 
6 Appian Way 

Cambridge. Massachusetts 02138 
(617) 495-9373 

Co-Directors: Judab L. Sebwartz 
Martha Stone Wiske 

Affiliated Institutions: Cambridge, Newton, Ware, and Watertown, Massachusetts 
school systems; Education Collaborative for Greater Boston; Education 
Development Center; and Educational Testing Service. 

Mission 

The Center's goal is to find ways of using the computer and other information 
technologies to teach science, mathematics, and computing more effectively. 
Research focuses on "targets of difficulty* that were identified by subject matter 
experts, researchers, and teachers. Mathematics work focuses on word problems, 
algebra, and geometry. Projects in all three areas use the computer's capacity to 
provide concrete representation of difficult»to~grasp concepts. Two science 
projects examine the use of simulations 'to teach concepts of weight and density, 
and heat and temperature, while a third science project focuses on teaching the 
process skills involved in scientific inquiry and the nature of science as an 
enterprise. Also underway are eomputer education projects aimed at clarifying 
students' difficulties in learning to program and at exploring the classroom 
usefulness of software applications. Two additional projects explore the 
educational potential of emerging technologies. 
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ivciohh ncscarcn ino n question Center (RREC) 



Univcnity of Illinois 
174 Children's Research Center 
5] Certy Drive 
Champaign, Illinois 61820 
(217) 333-2352 

Co-Directorc Richird C Anderson 

P. David Pearson 
Associate Director: Jean Otborn 

Sub-Contractor Bolt, Bcranck ind Newman, Inc. 

Mission 

The primtry mission of the Center is to conduct reseirch thit will help us to 
become "a nttion of readers' through applied and basic research activities in 
teaching and learning. HRECs aim is to produce knowledge that will benefit 
practitioners and others. Focusing on higher-order literacy skills tod on the 
reading Of content texts, the Center's research program addresses ihc following: 

o Acquisition of Knowledge and Skills: How can students learn the skills that 
will enable them to acquire knowledge from textbooks in different academic 
subjects? 

o Instruction in Reading: How can teachers become more effective in helping 
students learn to read? 

o Text Structure: How can textbooks be improved to optimize student learning? 

o Testing of Reading Proficiency and Evaluation of Instruction: How can 
reading proficiency be better measured and how can various instructional 
approaches be validated? 

The Center also has three major institutional activities that are designed to 
ensure that knowledge about reading becomes infusfd into practice: 
(I) improving school textbooks, (2) improving teaeher education, and (3) raising 
the level of literacy about literacy. 

« 

Center for Research on the Context of Secondary School Teaching 



Stanford University 
School of Education 
CERAS Building 
Stanford, California 94303 
(415) 723*4972 

Director Milbrcy W. McLaughlin 
Associate Director: Joan E, Talbert 

Affiliated Institution: Michigan State University 

Minion 

The "School Context* Center mission 'is to discover how working conditions and other 
eircumstances in schools affect teachers, promote o? hinder effective teaching and, 
ultimately, affect student outcomes. An important objective of the Center is to 
provide policymakers and practitioners with information about how school policies 
and practices, especially those associated with recent reforms, relate to the 
school context, teachers, and teaching. 
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Arti Educition Research Center 



New York University 
School of Education, Health, 
* Nursing, and Arts Profession 
32 Washington pjacc, #31 
New York, New York J0003 
(212) 991-5050 

University of Illinois 

it Urbini • Champaign 
College of Applied and Fine Arts 
105 Davenport House 
809 South Wright Street 
Champaign, Illinois 61820-6219 
(217) 333-2186 

Directors: Jerrold E. Ross (New York University) 



The Arts Education Research Center is jointly funded by the National Endowment for 
the Arts (NEA) and the Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERIX The 
NEA administers and monitors the Center. The Arts Education Research Center has 
two locations: New York University and the University of Illinois, Urbana • 
Champaign. 



The New Yorfr University (NYU) Arts Education Research Center's mission is to 
conduct research that uses both qualitative and quantitative methodologies to study 
the following three areas thtt have direct impact on the teaching of art and musie 
at the secondary level: (1) the nature of aesthetic response; (2) strategies for 
teaching; and (3) curriculum development designed to elicit such response. Second 
year research activities involve teachers in rural and suburban areas. In the 
third year of research, a third art discipline (dsncc or literature) will be added 
to the plan of work. The NYU Arts Center's primary objective is to identify and/or 
create models of excellence in teaching the arts, demonstrate bow and why these 
models work, and disseminate the results of such research so that the models can be 
replicated in public and private schools across the nation. 

The Univgftlrv ^f.UHnois (U!) Arts Education Research Center is dedicated to 
developing a deeper understanding of the complex issues surrounding teaching, 
learning, and evaluation in the arts at the elementary and secondary levels. The 
principal mission is to provide national leadership in three related areas: 
(1) conducting research that is germane to schools and schooling and that assesses 
the acquisition of knowledge and skills in the arts; (2) conducting research 
related to teaching and learning in the arts in elementary and secondary school 
settings; and (3) providing leadership for the arts teaching profession by 
disseminating information and organising collaborative exchanges. 



Theodore Zernich (University of Illinois) 



Mission 
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Ccoter for the Learning and Teaching of Elementary Subjects 



Michigan State University 
College or Education 
East Lansisg, Michigan 48824 
(517) 353-6470 

Co-Directors: Jere Brcphy 

Penelope L, Peterson 



The Center for the Learning and Teaching of Elementary Subjects has prepared a plan 
to: identify exemplary practices, particularly for teaching and learning problem- 
solving and higher-order thinking; develop and test hypotheses through school -based 
research; tnd make specif ie recommendations for improvement of school policies, 
instructional materials, assessment procedures, and teaching practices. The Center 
foeuses on the issues of: (1) whit contest shGald be tsught, (2) ho« teachers 
frame and focus their.teaching to best utilize their resources, and (3) in what 
ways good teaching is subject-matter specific. The Center addresses these issues 
as they relate to the elementary education subject areas of arts education, 
literatrre, math, science, and social studies. 



Center for the Learning and Teaching of Literature 



State University of New York at Albany 
Sehool of Edueation 
1400 Washington Avenue 
Albany, New York 12222 
(51S) 442-5026 

Director: Arthur N. Applebee 
Co-Directors: Judith Linger 
Alan Purves 



The mission of the Center for the Learning and Teaching of Literature is: to 
provide an intellectual focus for literature research and practice; to conduct 
research that contributes to the improvement of teaching and learning; tnd to aet 
as a clearinghouse that promotes good practice In the teaching of literature. The 
goal of the Center is to explore fundamental Issues In the literature curriculum 
whleh have potential for Improving classroom practice. To achieve this goal, the 
Center Is examining the amounts and types of literature to whieh students are 
exposed, the objectives of the literature curricula, and the assessment of student 
performance. The programmatic research concerns are organised In three broad 
areas: (1) Current Emphases in Instruction, whleh examine the major alternatives 
to current emphases in the curriculum, primarily through systematic Study of the 
content and the organization of literature instruction in unusual programs across 
the United States and In other nations; (2) Teaching and Learning Processes, which 
examine the ways in whieh individual readers approach individual texts and the 
interactions between classroom approaches and what readers learn to do; and 
(3) Assessment, whieh examines the ways in which literature is assessed and the 
relationships among the different kinds of literary knowledge represented. The 
research findings will be applicable to grades K-12 in both public and private 
schools. 
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Research Synthesis Center for the Teaching. Learning, ind Assessment of Seienee 

The Network, Inc. 
290 South Main Street 
Andover, Massachusetts OHIO 
(617) 470-1010 

Director: Senu Rtlxcn 

Affiliated Jnstltukon: Biological Sciences Curriculum Study (BSCS) 
Mission 

The Research Synthesis Center for tht Teaching, Learning, ind Assessment of Science 
provides conceptual and practical leadership across areas of major interest in 
science education, by promoting changes In state and local education agency 
policies that affect science assessment, curriculum, and Instruction. U dolnt so, 
the Center is servini as a mechanism to brldfe taps between research and practice 
In science cdueation by synthesizlnt what Is known from current research ana 
practice. The Center's research agenda Is comprised of a series of Intetrative 
studies that enable It to; (I) understand the current status of assessment, 
curriculum, and Instruction In science; (2) enhance, link, ind Integrate current 
efforts to establish what ought to be the future state of science education; and 
(3) create products and processes that help science education progress toward its 
stated goal*. The Biological Sciences Curriculum Study (BSCS) assists In carrying 
out the mission and activities of this Center. 



Center for the Learning and Teaching of Mathematics 



Wisconsin Center for Education Research 
University of Wisconsin at Msdlson 
1025 West Johnson Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 
(605) 263-4285 

Director Thomas A. Romberg 

Affiliated Institution: The Mathematical Sciences Education Board, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mission 

The Center for the Learning and Teaching of Mathematics has a researeh program that 
aceks to provide a research base for the reform movement In school mathematics. 
The Center has contracted with the Mathematical Sciences Education Board to assist 
with Its research, development, and dissemination activities. The Msthematles 
Center is addressing effective Instructional strategies and processes specific to 
mathematics content matter, the relationship between mathematics eontent matter and 
the curriculum, and, mathematics assessment. The activities focus on two areas: 
Instruction/Lcarnies and Curriculum/Assessment. The programmatic research design 
addresses: (I) how to build relationships between research on students* cognition 
and problem»tolving ability and research on instruction in the content specific 
areas of Early Arithmetic Algebra, Geometry, and Rational Numbers; and (2) how to 
build a relationship between current efforts to reform the school mathematics 
curriculum and the procedures and techniques of assessing student achievement in 
mathematics as a result of studying the curriculum. The latter relationship 
examines the nature of the current curriculum reform movement, the state of current 
practice and the problem of curriculum alignment, and the Influence of assessment 
In the curriculum. 
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ATTACHMENT G 



U.S. Department of Education 
Office of Educational Research and Improvement 
Office of Research 
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1988 

May 

June 

July- 
Aug 

Sept- 
Oct 

Nov 

1989 
Jan 

Feb 

Mar 
Apr 

May 

June 

July 
Aug 



ERIC 



TIMETABLE FOR FY 1990 COMPETITION NATIONAL EDUCATION 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CENTERS (subject to revision) 



Subnit FY1990 budget request to Assistant Sec. 
(including planning funds for center conpetition) 

Identify nominees for study groups 

a) Complete connissioued reports* 

b) Secure study* group Berbers. 

Each division conpletes reports on status of research. 

a) FY 1989 Congressional appropriations. 

b) Study groups neet. 

a) Conplete synthesis of study groups 1 and staff 
reconaendations for nission areas. 

b) Submit proposed biennial priorities to DORM for 
clearance* 



a) Publish proposed priorities-FY 1990 and 1991. 

b) Subnit application package to IMCD for OMD approval. 

Staff subnits reconaendations on nission ar.d research 
priorities to advisory panel. 

Convene advisory panel. 

a) Subnit reconnendations of advisory panel for 
approval. 

b) OMB approval of application package. 

Subnit FY 1991 budget reqvest to Assistant Secretary 
(includes request f o - institutional awards). 

a) Develop scopes or .fork. 

b) Subnit closing date notice (s) to DORM. 

Subnit final biennial priorities to DORM. 

Publish final biennial priorities for FY 1990 and 1991. 



DATES 



EVENTS 
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Sept a) Complete application package (s) for printing. 

b) Announce competition and Bailout applications. 

Oct FY1990 Congressional appropriations. 

Dec Hold information and technical assistance session in 

WashwD.C. 

1990 

Jan Select external reviewers. 

Feb a) Complete Technical Review Plan and submit to GCS. 

b) 0H3 submits FX1991 budget request to Congress. 

Har Closing date (around March 14} 

Apr a) OR prepares FY1991 program budget plan, including an 

estimated 12a for center awards by December 1, 1990. 
b) Hail applications to external reviewers. 

May External reviewers meet in Wash.,D.C. 

June Staff conducts site visits or prepares clarification 

questions. 

July External reviewers reconvene in Hash. ,D.C. 

Aug Staff completes analysis and prepares recommendations. 

Sept Submit slate to GCS. 

Oct a) FY 1991 Congressional appropriations, 

b) GCS starts negotiation of awards. 

Nov GCS awards grants. 

Dec GCS awards cooperative agreements. 
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ATTACHMENT H 



OERi 

FY 88 Research and Statistics Appropriation 

(Total $67.5 Million) 

Activities 




NAEP(S7.6M)— 11% 

Shaded areas ol the Activities Pie Chart are FY 88 congresslonally mandated activities. 
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Office of Educational Research and Improvement 
Funding History FY 1973 - FY 1988 



Funds in Thousands 
$150,000 



125,000 



100,000 
75,000 
50,000 
25,000 



f~l Research and Statistics 
CD Centers 
Laboratories 



i 



i 



i 



I 



/I 



I 



4 



I 



1 



I 



Fiscal Years 
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Office of Educational Research and Improvement 
Funding History FY 1973 - FY 1988 



Funds in Thousands 
$1 50,000 r 



125,000 

100,000 

75,000 

50,000 

25,000 
0 



Laboratories and Centers 

Laboratories 

— Centers 
I I Research and Statistics 



Fiscal Years 
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RECENT FUNDING HISTORY 
OERI - RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 

(Fiscal Years 19 86-19 89* 



FUNDING LEVEL 
50 Million 

40 Million 

30 Million 

20 Million 



10 Million 



FIS 



7 7~ 
Ni}EP r 



Stat 



Other 



P 




Labs, 




7A 





□ olher 

FMd- Initialed 



[^] Centers 

Labs - Rural 
^^Labs - Basic 



t FY 86 „ FY 37 FY 88 _ FY 89 

($57.4 Million) (*&.6 Million) (187.5 Million) (t31 .0 Million, 

Requested) 

FISCAL YEAR FUNDING 
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Types of University 



Federal Agency Funding for University Research, by Type of Support— 1984 

1984 Funding ($ millions) and Percentages by Agency 



Research/Development Support 


NSF 


NIH 


Energy 


000 


NASA 


USDA 


Total 


Individual Project Support 


82% 


67% 


69% 


87% 


97% 


33% 




($774.8) 


($1,786.5) 


($223.2) 


($334.3) 


($213.0) 


($98.5) 


($3,430.2) 


Program Support 


9S» 


11% 


13% 


3% 


<1% 






($60.0) 


($283.6) 


($42.2) 


($10.0) ' 


($.?) 




($418~7) 


Research Center Support 


3% 


13% 


16% 


2% 


2% 






($23.6) 


($353.2) 


($50.8) 


($8.0) 


($5.0) 




($440.6) 


Research Infrastructure 


6% 


9% 


2% 


8% 


1% 


67% 




Support 


($60.4) 


($224.3) 


($5.4) 


($33.0) 


($1.8) 


($198.2) 


($523.1) 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 




(5938.8) 


($2,649.6) 


($321.6) 


($385.3) 


($220.7) 


($296.7) 


($4,812.6* 



CO 



•Total funding by these six agencies was 90% of all federal funding for university research in 1984. 
(Percentages total to 100 in columns, but not in rows in this Table.) 

Source: Federal Funding Mechanisms in Support of University Research. GA0/RCE0-86-53, February 1986. 
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Federal Agency Funding for University Research, 
by Type of Support — 1904 



Typo of Support 
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ATTACHMENT I 



laboratory Rural Initiative; FT 19 88 



Aa reflected In the Conference Report language accompanying the 
appropriation legialation In both 71*87 and 7T88, Congrtaa txpecta the 
laboratorlea vlll: 

• aupport further development of promiaing rural, small achoola 
actlvltlea and pr&ctlcaa; 

• explore innovative organizational atructurea and technological 
approachea, Including the uae of atate broadcaatlng systems, that can 
enhance th« delivery of Inatructlonal aervlces and professional 
development In rural areaa; 

• disseminate promising educational Practlcaa among public and private 
rural p smsll schools; 

The TY'87 svsrd vss msde In two pavts. Part One. the core proposal, vss 
funded for $3 million. After externsl review, the money wss distributed 
equslly smong the nine laborstories. Pert two, for supplementary 
propossls, vas competitively avarded to those laborstorles with the 
highest rsted proposals. Supplementary propoaala were to addresa 
particularly critical regional needs which could not otherwise addressed 
through part one. ^ 

The performance period of the work scopes for both psrt one snd part two 
proposals fundetJ In 7**87 Is Ksy 15, 1987 through June 15, 1989. The 
two year period of performance vas designed to sssure the responsible 
expenditure of money over time. Earlier attempts st rural achool 
Improvement have taught educatora that cnang* takes time and local level 
Involvement la critical to successful Implementation and productive 
outcomes at the school alte. 

Congress then approprlsted an additional $3.83 million In FY' 88. (A 
reduction from $4,0 million to $3.83 million reflects a cut of 3.6Z 
taken In the overall laboratory program aa a result of government -vide 
budget reductions.) The essentlsl purpose of the FT 88 funding Is to 
continue snd extend work to Improve rural education begun In 17*87. 
Activities vlll be euvporlei during a=hool year 1988-89 vlth the 
additional funding. The period of performance for the FT'C8 funding and 
the entire initiative vill enu September 30, 19P9. 

The labs will be encouraged X9 bring their activnAu* „o a eucceasful 
concln tionvith the 17/88 funds. "Ihe meaning of "successful conclusion" 
of actlvltlea in this context depends on the exact tesk being carried 
out pursuant to 71*87 funding. For *.*_-ple t under TaaV 2 of the '87 
funding, labs are to "identify, ^ther tnd diaaepinate information aVDu-. 
premising rural education p .ewees, resources, o^ganixstions and 
capacities 11 . Thia work, focused on existing practices et aU , can be 
reasonably completed vithin the funding peric- for the intitiatlve. 
Similarly, Task 3, vhidi calls for labs to "eetabllth r: strengthen 
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viking reletionehipe with rurel co-pertnere M , can presumably be 
eccoapliahed fully. 

Teak 4, hoyevar, calle for the laba to design ;nd provide new .ervicet 
to rural clisnts. The degree to which theee servlcee cen be fully 
completed within the rurel initietive tine fraae (2 yeere) will v.ry. In 

,00, c «•*•• iupl*aentecion of talecommunlcetlone-eealated 

progrwe, the activity may be more folly implemented. Other actlvltlae, 
including capacity-building, « B y not be ao fully completed. "Completed" 
in the latter ceee may have eeveral aaanlnge, including errengeaent of 
continued funding or other force of aupport to continue the work. 

An extra cmphaala in n'88 bee been placed upon collaborative actlvltlae 
among Lbs and dleeunlnatlon of knovladge from the initiative. The 
purpoee of tble capheela la to have the broedeet inpect poealble froa 
the initiative, not only within inJividuel reglone, but elao nationally. 

Each of the leboretoriea la required by the Congreaeionel provieiona 
to evaluate all of lta activities conducted under the rarel initietive. 
The Houss committee languege on svsluation of the initiative cella for 
the final report (Septeaber »89) to Include information on atudent 
echieveaent, aaong other toplce. Each laboratory i» axpected to uee 
evaluation to help iaprove the operation of lta programs and to document 
the extent to which the initiative hee attained lta cbjectives. 

A finsl report on the lapect of the rurel educetion initietive in the 
regions will be sub=ltted to OEM by sach of tne nine laboratories in 
July 1989. These will be utilised by OEM in the preparation of a 
comprehensive firsl rspcrt on the initietive due to Congrees by 
Septeaber 1989. An interim report is due in June '88. In addition, a 
statue report on the condition of education in rurel, smell achools is 
to be submitted to the Congreae by Septeaber 1988. 

The FT' 88 funds will be e«erded non-competitlvely in equal amount ■ aaong 
the nine Ubs. A panel of internel and external peer revlewere will 
review proposals for FT'88 funding, in sccordance with Department of 
Educetion pollciee. Revlewere will lndlcete sections of propoeels, if 
any, which need strengthening prior to funding. OERI intends to have the 
funds awarded in June 1988. 
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ATTACHHECT J 

What Ails Education Research 

Chester e. Finn, jr. 



My purpose is to reflect on tht state of education 
research and on what ails it. Part of what till a. of 
count, u that tht pulbc regards'tnuch of our work with 
more than a tract of » keptietsm. Education rtKirch rarely 
f tts crtdit for such htad wav as a being mad* in American 
education. Rather, it tends to be associated with educa* 
t»rul faddtsm on the ont hand and pointy.headed mttUec- 
tualum on tht other. 

To put rt simply, our labors haven't produced enoug h 
nndinp that Americans can use or even see the use of. 
Over the past two decades, there has been a goodly 
amount of systematic inquiry and a flood of studies, 
reports, and recommendanons. yet our educi» in systtm 
has by many measures worsened.' 1 do not »v that research 
has caused the decline, only that it hu failed* to counteract 
it, Education research hat not fulfilled its rolt in the effort 
to improve our schools, perhaps because rt runs into much 
skepticism from practitioners and policymakers. Hence* its 
effects arc Umittd. and this in turn fosters skepticism as 
to its potential— a wicked cycle. 

We all wish that tducation research enjoyed the atten- 
tion and respect given the hard sciences. We suffer from 
status envy But hard sciences are assumed to make * 
percepnble difference in people's lives. There Is an inten- 
sity, m urgency about biotechnology and medicine and 
nuclear physics-a sense that tomorrow's answers may be 
too late, and that ;odiy's are already useful. Wttnesi the 
world's top physicists assembling urgently in recent 
months to make the most of abrupt breakthroughs in 
superconductivity. Corulder AlDS-doctors and medical 
researchers working round the dock to fitht the virus and 
the epidemic, There's no fooling around here: when they 
find a cure (does anyone doubt that one day they will?), 
we'll all breathe a sigh of rebel. 

Unlike AIDS, ignorance is no emergency. It'a more like 
a chronic affliction, a wasting disease. It's been around for 
some time now, and isn't likely to go away soon. Yet the 
impulse to eradicate it has chickened. People want reliable 
and effective methods of mitrucSon for ther children. They 
want sound approaches that produce results. The popular* 
try of our little volume WJur Work: Kamth About Tta&ins 
*nd Lamm; is one iDustrabon of that 

Tht next few years offer an authentic opportunity. Not 
since Sputnik has the hunger for edua&c. reform been 
so urgent or the need foe our efforts so great. A day doesn't 
go by without headlines on ''competitiveness.'' and under 
them a paragraph on the importance of education to 
Amenta's economic and social vitality. The two are inex- 
tricably linked, most Americans realize. But what many 
oveilook is the useful role that research an play in efforts 



to improve our schools and colleges. Education research 
Is like a compass pointing toward improvement! and pro- 
viding means of measuring them, of keeping them on 
course. 

Our mission in the Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement (OERJ) Is to support sipuhcant. useful high 
quality research and to put tti findinp into the hinds of 
Americans who can use thtm. Of course, onlv a fraction 
of such research Is conceived in Washington. We in OER1 
therefore stnvt to identify important and tnnovanve 
research ideas from elsewhere— some of which we support 
through the Field-lnitiatwl Studies Propm (F1S). formerly 
known as the UnsoUorei Proposals Program. 

For a time, this program was dormant. Indeed, the 1986 
FIS competition marked the £nt time in three vears that 
OERI (or its predecessor, the National Institute for Educa- 
tion) "opened the transom" to attract diverse unsolicited 
proposals for research. We accepted them f/om.fanuarv 
through fuly of 19*6. During that half year. 342 appltce'* 
tions poured in. a whopping total by anyone's standards, 
especially as the FIS program had only 5500,000 to award. 
At the end of the fiscal year, we senped together all our 
loose change and were able to up the total to 5725.000. 
Much enabled us to fund 10 proposals. But this was still 
less than 3% of those we received. 

To determine which proposals to fund, we used a rwo- 
nercd peer review process. It worked like this. At the first 
tier. 18 scholars judged the technical soundness and ade* 
quacy of the research design of each submission. These 16 
tipero "review»d"-th*t to. they read, scored. and 
cntiqued -applications proposing to conduct research in 
their areas of speculizanon. (At this stage, each proposal 
was evaluated by three of the reviewers.) Reviews were 
based on seven familiar criteria listed in the "Code of 
Federal Regulations"; plan of operation, budget, quality 
of personnel, evaluation plan, adequacy of resources', 
sipufiars?. and technical soundness. Rcoewers selected 
47 proposals to advance to tht second oer. where tight 
fresh reviewers rated each proposal mainly m terms of 
aigruficance. (Technical merit was no longer at tssue. but 
we still had more proposals than resources.) Choices were 
required. Bet how to judge the compmtors. most of which 
proposed so do wholly different things? We had a classic 
"apples and oranges" problam. The second panel helped 
us decide which fruit to serve. 

Gasm E. Feov, |sl a /jshunt Stattty for Zduattoml 
Raetrth tad Im prw cmtnl t*d Ccvnsttor to the Scrwv. U.S. 
DrpartmentofEiuati^iCOMtryUTJAvt.. SW. Rm. 4111. 
Wttttrtjron. DC 20202. 
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tame say a bit more about what came through the tran- 
som In the fcm place. Two thirds (225) of the proposals 
oogmated in coSeges and universioes: the other third came 
from private and nonprofit organization! (56). individuals 
(24). schools and school systems (22). end state and tool 
government* ft). Those bom mstttuooni of higher educa- 
tion were split almost tmufly between education depart* 
meats and other cUp-uwient*. including English, business, 
psychology, history, truth, end sdence. 

A third of the submissions that were "eligible" to be 
fudged (more ibout that presently) proposed to conduct 
feiriy bet ic research. Another quarter aimed to condua 
development activities ol tome ion. In other words, about 
three fifths of the eligible subnotions proposed to engage 
in actual research and development, S« broad areu of In- 
trutrv attracted more than 20 proposal! each: language cur- 
riculum (reading, writing, and others), higher education, 
tchwi a^mmisirition, adult literacy and dropouts, soence. 
and early education and peref • wvolvement. 

Speed Ic top** were, as one might expect a mixed bag. 
Here's a partial sampling- education research In agrv 
culture, remediition of a foreign accent, photo* 
documentation of 19th century commercial buildings, 
camphre teen leadership, word weaving, children's 
perceptions of subcvlture clothing, math anxiety, the rela- 
tionship between metacogtutive processes and eye move- 
ment coordination among (iterate ind illiterate adults, 
psychological lanjuage theories behind Scum* Stmt, and 
the war of wills between parents and children. 

My purpose U not to mock. There are few topics that 
couldn't yield something worth knowing, assuming the 
work were we'konceived and executed. But when re- 
sources are scarce (when aren't they?) we have to make 
choices. And some of what was offered for our considers* 
tion was pretty marginal. 

As I Indicated, not all of the 336 subrn&sion* were etigi* 
We to go through the review process. P/rty-eighi were dis- 
qualified before the comptnnon even beg'an, T.iey lacked 
baa* information Hence, one out si seven proposals 
couldn't even be judged because it w/4 in some important 
sense incomplete, 

Incompleteness was not limited tr» the 48 that were dis- 
qualified, | discovered ihtr plucking out and reading 
through a semwandom sample— evet^ J Oth one. 34 pro- 
posals in all-from the 336 submissions, I wanted to gain 
a dearer sense of the lands of proposals the US compen- 
non had attracted. The sample turned out to be fatrfy 
reprise nun ve; one of them was funded, tour others made 
the finals, while three had been bumped from the com. 
pennon as inelipWe. Reviewer scores on the 31 eligible pro- 
posals I examined ranged from 26 (out of 100) to M, The 
average was 33. 

I've skimmed them afi. IVe also read the reviewers com* 
mews, And I must report that too many of these proposals 
are an embarrassment to the education research cornmu- 
rutv. They're burdened with skimpy plans, fat budgets, 
dubious experiments, worn-out hypotheses, disorgarur/d 
wrong, trusting mformanon, and ungeneraUzablt results. 
But the most Untenable shortcoming I encountered was 
that so many dealt with marten so esotrnc or muuscule 
that they would benefit only a handful of people. anunv 
sng of course that they succeeded in doing what thev 
propose d. 



One applicant, for instance, offered to study the effects 
°f mastery Warning on the motor skills of 'elementary 
students. The experiment groups would be *iught to 
throw, kick, catch, and srnke via "mastery leaning"— 
that Is, a new skfil would be introduced only after 60% of 
the dan had reached a predetermined level of achieve- 
ment. Control groups would learn the same skills by spen- 
ding specified amounts of tune on them, apparently wuh« 
out regard foe whether students were ready to move on 
to the next skill. Reviewers commented that the proposal 
offered "far too Urde detail" that "it's hard to say what 
will be done (to test the hypothesis)," My own rmpmsion 
was that this proposal would have proven nothing urgent 
and LttJe that we don't already know. It's interesnng to 
note, however, that the 'proposal scored 40 -na of 
IW-higher than nearly a quarter of all the proposals. 

Another applicant proposed to cUtermine the extent that 
telecommunications can enhance higher education associa- 
tions' WormatioTHtlated functions. About this proposal 
one reviewer wrote, "I have trouble finding reasons to 
spend federal tax cottars on this kind of work- Who, other 
than (the institution proposing the studvj. can b ,-nefit rrom 
the results? How will the results influence education?" The 
findings from this srudy would have been interesting 
perhaps, but they would have made scant impact on our 
schools, colkges. and uruversitie*. Yet it scored 4*-higher 
than nearly a third of the other proposals. 

A third applicant aimed to den~~uatc that building uo 
elementary students' self-concept in math class would 
boost their performance in that subject, a whollv worthv 
goal, But the applicant failed to define deariv what was 
meant by "self-concept," Nor was it explained uhat e*» 
♦ciiy teachers would do to bolster students' attitudes about 
themselves, other than beginning class bv asking students 
questions such as. "Where are vou having difficult*-' Hi\ c 
you been dou.g vour homework! Why did vou eirn that 
grade?" About this proposal. wh£ KOred 43, a rev** er 
wrote. "I get the feeling w< re looiung at the emperor s 
new dothes." 

Let m* repeat: my purpose ts not to mock the proposals, 
u resources were limitless, these and other protects mithi 
eventually have yielded something useful to someone. But 
tunes are lean. We can fund onlv those proposals hkelv 
to deliver significant, generalize &le. useful results. 

The complaints against these three proposals are tairlv 
typical of other reviewer comments I read. So are the 
scores. Of the 23a proposals reviewed, three fifths scored 
below 60 out of 100. this being a kind of "cut on" score 
below which reviewer* generally regard proposals as 
hopeless. 

I'm disappointed by the big load of chaff we ha d to s art 
through to find the rrain, And it's disheartening to think 
of aS the professional tune and energy that must have gone 
into these 3*2 proposals. The world did not benefit much 
from all the thinking and writing that went into a lot ol 
them. 

The 43 proposals that made it into the finals are another 
matter. I was heartened by their qualify and vanetv And 
the W chosen for funding stand a decent chance of vwtdmg 
significant findings that our schools and teachers and 
parents will be able to use. 

We've put a good deal of effort tnto the peer review pro- 
cess in OERJ. though I'm not yet si tuned with it. The pro- 
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cni i&H tends to shun inncn a&ve and unconventional t> 
ptoachii (a* \ pointed out in the A up it September !996 
Uiui of Eduu'wul RndKhti). But si s means of ntmng 
* few shining pro penis from tht tide of applications thst 
arnt in for the FIS competition, peer renew worked. 

So does the field-initiated Idea. That's why. in OEM's 
fiscal 19M budget-the fste of *hkh is peno'mg m Con* 
ftesi as I wnte-wa ruve proposed to double the funding 
tor the FIS props m to one million dollars, tt'ould thst it 
could be more. 

I hope. too. thst each vest's FIS competition will sttrsct 
more propoub of tK quality that other OERI competitions 
usually bring m. Our recent reading and literacy pints 
competitions, for insunce. drew 106 proposals, more tha n 
50% ot which scored above 130. That's twice the pet^v. 
uge of FIS proposals that surpsiied the hopeful maik. Trut 
the FIS competition seems to dta w other thin the best snd 
the bnghest encourages us alio to continue targeting some 
fed era* research pants on turncuUreducationistuesand 
purposes instead of leaving all competitions wide open. 
AcrusDV. try own indtnAoon U to do both kinds of thmp. 
as rttources permit. 

U'e sQ benefit when fresh tdris come tn through sewmes 
such ss the FIS pro trim. and we hope to be able to con* 
ttnue to suppon food work snd capitalize on it. But OERI 
cinnot ifford to be the sole source of funding for educs* 
tion research. That's why I'm encoutiged by the growing 
number of c dues no n resrirch opporrurunei recently pro- 
vided by the prrvite sector. I'm a.so heirtened by sever*) 
srudiei that tn tht put few vein hive produced ttgnuV 
csnt mirthtl into y»rieui esptcts cf tdenucn. 

fames Coleman's new work, rot example, recently pre- 
sented m his and Tom Hofftfs book. PublKtrJ Pmvtt Htf *i 
5*'ft otfr Tttt Imftt iV Gxtmumnrs. seems to me ternbly im- 
portant, Hts concept of "social capital" msv be on a par 
u ith Irving Fuhrt'S ides of "humsn capital'* conceived in 
the early 1900s. Coleman's hndtngi move beyond mete 
desenpttons of erfeenve schools to explain sources of their 
eneetivcneis— sources he finds in the dynamics of com- 
munities And governance of Khools. His insights provide 
a toundirton tor future studies of how these characteristics 
can be buttt Khools. Herb Walberg's work on educa> 
tion proda^mty u ttmleriy tmporunt.The factors he has 
identified tret increase learning— factors distilled from 
meta-anslvses of hundreds of studies— cin serve ro focus 
ettom and resources where ^.ev'rs most likely to produce 
the greatest guns in educational irumment. These factors 
otfer direction tor educators, policymakers, and parents, 
ss do fohn Chubb snd Terry Moe's studies of the organus- 
nonal and political constWtn which schools operate. Their 
nndings illuminate email differences between public snd 
pm air tnstttunons.The fact that organizanonai structure 
snd bu ddtng-level autonomy can ligrufetfttry sifect school 
pertormance holds momentous unpliawns for educators 
snd policvrrukf rs-and for future me arch. Coleman. 
Uslberg. Chubb, snd Moe ciempli/y the education scho-. 
Urs of recent vtars whose work has la the way both to 
future to* arch snd to improved education practice, 

UTtat other areas of ed ucationaJ inquiry Appear likely to 
bear edible frutt tn the next few years? I recently put this 
Muesnon to s doxen distinguished" colleagues. Specifically. 
I asked them which Areas of education research are likely 
to produce significant breakthroughs during the next tive 



years, snd which of these breakthroughs ate apt to make 
the greatest impact en practice within that same nve*\eat 
period? For thctf advice and insight. I'd lie to»»*ank David 
Berliner. Jeanne Quit Jim Coleman. Bob Clater. Pat 
Graham, BO! Hswley. Mike Kirst. Lauren Resruck, Lee 
Shulman. Mike Smith. Mike Timpane. and Herb U'alberg. 

Here ate some "breakthrough" areas they i attested. 
To the nght of each area « the number who mentioned 
rt. Those without numbers were mentioned only once, 

MwsiMg indent acr*«vt*«nc a 
It aming m cm cmttru mu ; 
mkNtt en tci wen ets j 

hijtXT Criff tfuftijftf Ukfll 4 
fWWi< cO ffpt tWV t MS S J*d KtNool W«nw«j 4 
cofupvirtn in it* ctuifoom 4 
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tr4 ttuA«W nnda 2 
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tifttft" ftvdrrxi tn rttjvUr cUimi 
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ho~ jM ***** (nHMKWuL Afubrrjt* Wjnwi| 

S^comci jumraiie 

Of course, these conversations produced more than a hit. 
And I'd like ro try to tummarue what *at said about 
breakthsough areas that were mentioned by more than one 
colleague. 

1. Advances tn assessing student achievement mil make 
rt possible to measure and evaluate student performance 
more accurarely snd cthctenrly. Most assessment in* 
struments in our Khools today ate too blunt to get at w hat 
wt need to know about studrnt achiev ement. An array of 
more rehned instruments will enable educatots to get at 
pecuely what they need to know jfcout student 
learmnf-more quickly, more effecnvely. less patntullv. 
Penol-and*paper tests won't be abandoned but *tf| be sup- 
plemented, snd onocaiion supplanted, by poniolios <r 
wnhng snd art dasseS. for instance, 

2. Improvements in Assessment depend, tn pan. on 
headway being made in content rets arch Ue \ e begun to 
recognise each Academic subject ss a different creature and 
this development holds enormous implications tot the 
ways we think about learning, teaching, snd learning to 
teach. More than one set of scholars is alreadv working 
to idennfy the unique s«ts of knowledge and skill in math, 
soence. reading, wnting. And other subjects. Thev are un- 
covering whst Bob Claser alls "the hsttmsfks'of com* 
pttenct" in specific cusopUnes snd the lesser but necessary 
skills that enable students to progress from one of these 
hsilmArks to the next. These "signpost skills" * ill tocus 
student Assessment on behaviors that are essertul and 
observable* Once they have been mapped out. these 
hallmarks snd signposts will chin s dearer cour>* through 
the grades for each academic subject. 

3. Of course, this bwakrhrough will boost the scientific 
side of teaching. Universities will find thai thev can do a 
beitet job of preparing teachers by designing ipecuic 
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countj for teaching specific subjects. Students struggling 
to create a thesis statement or understand the causes of 
Civil Wit will no longer be left to mister these difficult 
tasks u raided. Tnchirs of the future will know the com* 
mon hurdles to specific I tuning tasks end how to help 
studet.j clamber om each. Armed with e battery of 
strategies for assuring different kinds of learners, teachers 
may no longer find it expedient to "ttich to the middle." 
The "shotgun approach" to instruction could well become 
obsolete. In addition to conttnt-s pecfx pedagogy, metrch 
is reveling nuts and qualities that distinguish outstand- 
ing teachers from mediocre ones. 

A. Our understanding of the skills involved in makmg 
inferences, drawing conclusions, building argument*, and 
solving problems is increasing dramancally. We'll soon 
know how higher order thinking skills can be better taught 
teamed, and assessed in each of the content areas. Teachers 
will then be bener able to incorporate instruction in think* 
Ing skills into daily rests and lessons at every step of 
knowledge acquismon. As a result ftu dents could absorb 
more than facts and fundamentals: they could be taught 
to use the methods of inquiry and habits 0/ thought that 
scientists, historians, mathematicians, and writers use. 

5. The computer will deepen its presencem schools and 
classrooms as software improves and teachers btxpn to see 
it as 1 powerful tool for gereng the job done. T Ae micro- 
computer offers more information than any ee»vher can. 
and it puts that informs :on directly into students' hands, 
permitting them to interact with it— to manipulate grtpns. 
enact stmulanons. edit texts. Eventually, a keyboard will 
be at the fingertips of every student in every class. 

6. Economic growth and national "competarveness" will 
continue to influence discussions of education {»ucy. Most 
Americans buy the notion that school learning affects pb 
performance Even those on the assembly line must keep 
records ot their work and write suggestions as to how pro- 
ducts ind processes might be unproved. Certainly the 
abilities to read. wnte. and compute are cnucal in such in* 

. stances. But what other school-learned skills translate most 
immediately and measurably into worker productivity? 

V The pressure u on to find •* * to nuke the most of 
students* time and taxpayers' oolfc ii. In which programs 
and at what grade levels 'can modi .t investments deliver 
maximum learning gams? The b*st irjwers may come 
u hen cognmve scientists and organizational analysts pin 
en'oru in seeking to identify leverage points. Improvements 
ir student assessment will permit us to determine with 
greater accuracy n huh of these leverage points are the be*: 
investments and which schools and colleges deliver the 
best education product for the money. 

8. The hunger for reliable, effectrve methods of instruc* 
hon hasn't abated. If anything, educators, parents, and 
policymakers want to ;now more than ever what works 
in educanon Useful m rch findings sail need to be 
translated into dear, sur, English that everyone can 
understand and use. Studies of Japan, efftctrre* jchools. 
and other topics may be more immediately transferable to 
practice and may provide greater payoffs m the short term 
than will some of the other bteaJtthxoughs mentioned. But 
as of ye:, much potentially valuable research information 
has made little impact on schools and classrooms. Perhaps 
thu u because we have yet to come up with effective 
methods of translanng research findings into forms that 



practinoners an use. What modes of duseminanng mfor. 
manon will actually increase teachers . administrators', 
policymakers', and parents' use ot it' 

9. Debate continues regarding the proper role of the 
school. Some pnvate schools are adapnng to changes in 
community needs by keeping their doors open 12 hours 
a day the year round. Parents see extended hours (dunng 
which anindance u voluntary) as an opportunity to pro* 
vide what they personally can't-supervtsed time and 
structured activities in a tutorial extracurricular. camp*Iike 
atmosphere. Schools that yield the scholastic and monva* 
bona! outcomes parents want, at a price parents can af- 
ford, can't help but flourish. (Again, advances in student 
assessment will offer means of demonstrating outcomes 
and comparing schools' performance.) 

10. That parents are vital partners in educanon is 
something we've known for centuries. But now we're nov- 
ing beyond that notion as a sort of piety and seeking ways 
to reach particular groups of parents.' What are the best 
means of contacting low-income, mitionty. or single 
parents? Through training, teachers will be alerted to the 
needs, interests, and capabilities of these groups. Through 
workshops and hotlines, parents will be offered informs* 
toon on topic ranging from school attendance policies to 
how to read 0 their children, discuss current events, or 
help with hoi lework. Schools may discover ways to make 
parent-teache; conferences more effective. All these aiford 
virtually untraveled avenues for seeking and securing sup* 
port from perhaps the most powerful influence on 
stu dents* Jrves. 

There are 10 areas where research is l&elv to make a 
significant impact on school and classroom practices 0. er 
the next hve years. And with each breakthrough will come 
the subsecpient challenge of getting the word out to 
educators, parents, policymakers— and to the education 
research community. 

Earlier. 1 mentioned superconductivity. I d like to think 
that a breakthrough tn education research could stir a *e\ el 
of activity similar to that among ceramurs. cnrmists. and 
others who are meeting and experimenting and working 
practically nonstop to develop applications tor the new 
ceramic superconductors. 

I've pomted to 10 areas that would produce supercon- 
ductors" in eujeaoon. Why shouldn't they 1 The im- 
perative to compete is no less urgent in educanon than in 
elect: >nia. Never has tomorrow jo depended on what 
stents arc doing today. And never have Americans been 
more reaoy to cor.tider our findings --assuming they are 
worth considerutg! 
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Mr. Owens. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

My first response to your first chart, if I remember correctly— 
oh, thank you. 

Mr. Finn. Let's back it up a little so that others in the room can 
at least get a glimpse of it, maybe. 

Mr. Owens. The colors make it very graphic, the orange bar 
quite drastically, and that is part of the problem. When you com- 
pare the yellow and the green with the orange, the first thing I see 
is that the orange got so much smaller. That is part of the problem. 

Would you comment— I am not going to ask you to lock yourself 
in, make a political statement on amounts of funding — but you 
heard what the businessmen said this morning about research and 
development as a percentage of the overall operation, and that we 
have a— what is it? — $750 billion operation. 

Mr. Finn. We have about a §300 billion education operation in 
this country. 

Mr. Owens. Oh, is it $300 billion. 

Mr. Finn. About S300 billion is the total. 

Mr. Owens. We don't expect the Federal Government to foot the 
bill for all of the research and development, you know. We were at 
the IBM Center for the Assistance of the Disabled and while we 
were there, we talked to the vice president in charge of the pro- 
gram "Writing to Read/ 1 Well, they financed that and they put 
that together, and it seems to be working very well in some places. 
So a lot of the research and development that is going to be carried 
out would not necessarily be the Federal Government, but don't 
you think the first and greatest problem is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment's proportion is far too small compared to the task at 
hand? Without locking yourself into any figures, would you com- 
ment on percentage and overall commitment before we move into 
the components of what that finances? 

Mr. Finn. Yes, sir. The total for all education institutions, 
schools and colleges in the country, as I said, is in tne vicinity of 
$300 billion at the present time. Obviously, if 1 percent of that 
were being spent on research and development activity it would be 
$3 billion would be getting spent 

Mr. Owens. How much? 

Mr. Flntn [continuing]. $3 billion woul^ be getting spent on re- 
search and development activity. If you disaggregated that by the 
proportions that tho Federal Government and the State govern- 
ments and so on spent, a got down to the fact that the Federal 
Government accounts for— at least the Department of Education, 
let me speak to that— accounts for about $20 billion out of the $300 
billion, that is to say, about 8 percent, 7 percent of the total ex- 
penditure on education comes through the Department of Educa- 
tion, and if we had a $3 billion research budget and paid for 7 or 8 
pet cent of it, we would be paying several hundred million a year— 
there is no doubt about that— through Department of Education 
sources alone for educational research. 

I don't think that merely increasing the expenditure Jevel, 
absent wisdom and intelligence about how to spend it, is per se a 
solution to anything, but I think that the lean rations here are 
surely part of the problem. We have sought, as you know, modest 
increases, not all of which have been— most of which have not been 
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granted in the appropriations process. But I also have to say that 
we are not, as my statement said, we are not spending with maxi- 
mum utility the money that we are now spending, either, so 
merely increasing the total isn't going to solve that problem. 

Mr. Owens. Can you cr any member of your staff comment on 
educational research and development that is being conducted by 
ether branches of the Federal Government? The Army, for in- 
f ance, or the Armed Forces, they do a considerable amount of edu- 
on. I don't think there is much communication with the general 
education world, in terms of their techniques, et cetera, but can 
you comment on that? 

Mr. Finn. In quantities, probably not, but let me ask Sally Kil- 
gore, director of our Office of Research, to come forward for a 
minute. I know she is at least acquainted with some of the military 
work in. this field. 

Ms. Kilgokj:. I have been very intrigued with the work done at 
the Office of Naval Research. I am not as well acquainted with 
what the Army does in its research, but I am acquainted with their 
educational programs, and clearly some of aeir research on strate- 
gies for working with youngsters, particularly that are high school 
graduates and they are needing to learn and work in training pro- 
grams that involve electricity and things of this nature, I think are 
exemplary and things that we could use and transfer directly. It 
wouldn't have to come through my office and be re-researched, but 
there is a lot of potential to extract things that they have devel- 
oped. 

We work more often Oi my discussions have been more frequent 
with the Office of Naval Research, where some of their work in for- 
eign language education I think is quite exemplary and interesting. 
I don't know fie amounts of funding that s, ppurts this particular 
work, but I think that it would be one of those little bars that 
might reach the ceiling, compared to perhaps the ones that we 
have here at OERI. 

Mr. Owens. Would you say that— just to clarify your chart — I 
was asking a question about research done with education, and you 
have answered in that vein, but the chart, is that all research and 
development, those agencies? I think it is. 

Ms. Kilgore. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Finn. But is doesn't 

Mr. Owens. I mean, is research on weapons systems 

Mr. Finn. Research done through universities, Mr. Chairman, of 
all kinds, including weapons systems. 

Mr. Owens. I'm sorry. It says "through universities," I see. 

Mr. Finn. Yes, and as I said, these are not amounts, these are 
proportions, but any research carried out through a university by 
that agency is what shows up here. That is not necessarily the opti- 
mal way to display it, but that is the way we were able to get hold 
of some data for you. 

Mr. Owens. On the issue of the fact that the centers and the labs 
have existed for some time now, and there are problems or criti- 
cisms in terms of what the.y produced or whether they focused on 
the right priorities, is OERI's leadership, yourself, totally helpless 
in shaping that agenda? In your RFP's and in your oversight re- 
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sponsibilitits, your contracting, can't you shape the agenda more so 
than has been done? 
Mr. Finn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Owens. Do you have the tools to do that and you have 
chosen not to, or 

Mr. Finn. Yes and no. The 9 lab contracts and 10 center grants 
that were in the final throes of competition when Secretary Ben- 
nett and I arrived were essentially shaped by the decisions that 
had been made before we arrived, as to what they were going to 
forus on. I mean, for example, the basic work of the labs which was 
set forth. 

Mr. Owens. But the office has that, I am talking about the office 
has that power. 

Mr. Finn. Yes, sir. The office has that power, and we have used 
it in the case of seven centers that we have inaugurated within the 
last 3 years and two more that are in the competition stage right 
now, and two more that are in the planning stage for fiscal year 
1989 if we are funded for them. We have shaped their priorities 
and their topics according to things we thought were important 
and significant, and I feel reasonably good about those. These are 
all centers, I should say. Those are not labs at all, the new ones. 

Mr. Owens. But this administration, regardless of individuals, 
what time they have spent, has had the power to shape the agenda 
for the labs and centers, and previous administrations have had 
that power, too, so that we are not talking about something that 
grew up without direction out there. 

Mr. Finn. Let me offer just a personal 

Mr. Owens. Negatively or positively, it was shaped by the Feder- 
al Government office responsible. 

Mr. Finn. The competitions that took place in 1985 were the first 
competitions, by and large, for 2C years, so the executive branch 
didn't have much to say about shaping their missions previous to 
that because they were— the previous round of labs and centers 
was continued and continued and continued by act of Congress 
without ever being recompeted, so in 1985 there was an opportuni- 
ty to shape their missions and agendas. 

I have been joined at the table by Dr. Milt Goldberg, who runs 
the lab prc 0 ram, among other things, at the Department of Educa- 
tion, and I sense that he wants to comment. 

Mr. Goldberg. I wanted to hear more closely what was being 
said, so I came up front. In all seriousness, Congressman Owens, 
there is a major difference in agenda setting between the labs and 
the centers, and that is that the lab agendas are set by their gov- 
erning boards. We required, in the RFF's that were issued in 1985, 
that the laboratories establish governing boards that represent the 
major constituents in their regions, and that those governing 
boards set the work agendas for the laboratories. That differs quite 
considerably from the way the center agendas are set. 

Mr. Owens. Did you do that or did Congress do it? Did you have 
power that you gave away, or did the law require that you do it? 

Mr. Goldberg. No, the law did not require it. The Government 
did that. I mean, the administration did that. 

Mr. Owens. So in your regulations you gave away that power? 

Mr. Goldberg. That's right. 
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Mr. Owens. You funded a minicenter on citizenship. 
Mr. Finn. No, sir. It is in the planning stage for fiscal year 1989, 
the minicenter on citizenship. 
Mr. Owens. On government, on citizenship? 
Mr. Finn. Yes. 

Mr. Owens. How do you come to conclusions as to which mini- 
centers you are going to initiate, what new initiatives you are 
going to undertake? Is that on the basis of previous research or 

Mr. Finn. The minicenters are a response the following problem: 
Most education research that has been funded by OERI has not 
looked at the teaching and learning of particular subjects. It has 
looked at generic, across-the-board issues like teaching and learn- 
ing, or it has looked at institutional categories like elementary 
schools and secondary schools and higher education institutions, 
but it has not funded research that looked at the teaching of math 
or science cr literature or art. 

Mr: Owens. The ones that deal with curriculum don't 

Mr. Finn. Sir, we don't have any centers on curriculum. 

Mr. Owens. None of them are dealing with curriculum? 

Mr. Finn. Not explicitly, only very indirectly, mainly the centers 
on effective schools: the Center on Effective Secondary Schools, the 
Center on Effective Elementary Schools, look at school functioning, 
not at curricular content or at the teaching and learning of the 
subject. So we set out to focus a little more closely on the teaching 
and learning of subjects, and we invited other agencies to join us 
because our resources were slim. 

The National Endowment for the Arts agreed to join, and in col- 
laboration with them we now have five minicenters that we are in- 
volved with in the subjects I just mentioned— math, science, litera- 
ture, art, and elementary subjects. The National Endowment for 
the Humanities on it" own has just awarded a very similar mini- 
center in history. That makes six, and the Civics and Citizenship 
Center that we are planning for fiscal year 1989 would be number 
seven in this little set of centers dealing with particular subjects in 
the school curriculum and how they are taught and how they are 
learned. 

Now how did we choose these? We thought these were important 
subjects in the school curriculum. 

Mr. Owens. Are you cont^aing to use the format of the center 
because that is the intent of Congress? Congress forces you to do 
that, or do you like the center format? 

Mr. Finn. Sir, there isn't any other research money. 

Mr. Owens. You have to do it through centers? 

Mr. Finn. There is no research money that isn't part of the mini 
mum spending level for centers. In order to fund research now, we 
are obliged to figure out how to do it through a format called a 
center, and that is in fact what we have been doing. That isn't 
what we want to do. 

Mr. Owens. If you didn't have that requirement, you would do it 
with independent researchers? 

Mr. Finn. And small projects, and grants competitions, and a va- 
riety of other procurement mechanisms that allow a variety of dif- 
ferent things to happen. Sometimes individual researchers. Some- 
times it is short-lived projects. Sometimes it is multiple projects 
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dealing with the same subject but done in different places. There 
are a whole lot of approaches you can use, and we would like to use 
them all, depending on the nature of the issue being looked into. 
Some are more suitable than others. 

Mr. Owens. Let me just close by reading a section of the opening 
statement which I didn't read earlier: 

It is fitting to begin this set of hearings by quoting from the legislation that 
founded the National Institute of Education, language which is still preserved under 
current law governing the Office of Educational Research and Improvement. 

The Congress declares it to the policy of the United States to provide ever} indi- 
vidual an equal opportunity to receive an education of high qua lit}, regardless of 
race, color, religion, sex, age, handicap, national origin, or social class. Although the 
American educational system has pursued this objective, it has not obtained that 
objective. Inequalities of opportunit} to receive high quality education remain pro- 
nounced. 

That is as much as I want. In view of that fact, that the basic 
thrust is clearly stated, why are we so late in arriving at a conclu- 
sion that we ought to make the education of the disadvantaged a 
priority? We now are going to establish a Center for Ihe Study of 
the Education of the Disadvantaged. 

I find it shocking that that priority is not reflected in the work 
that the centers and labs are doing now, and it is not reflected 
there. I don't see it reflected. I find it shocking that not a single lab 
or center is located in a black institution of higher education. I find 
it shocking that very few black educators, scholars who are well 
known in the field of education, are involved in these research ef- 
forts at any level, and yet there are a number of outstanding black 
scholars. 

Could you comment on why there seems to have been a blin^ 
spot here? 

Mr. Finn. I will comment, and my colleagues will also. 

The language that you quoted from the 1972 NIE legislation, I 
helped to write. The 1972 NIE legislation which was enacted by 
this subcommittee was the product of a Nixon ad ministration initi- 
ative, that currently Senator Moynihan and I were part of the 
team that designed in 1970. It was necessary to begin it with a 
statement of findings, and the statement of findings that you just 
quoted part of is derived from the message that President Nixon 
sent to Congress in the spring of 1970, modified somewhat by Con- 
gress, so the point is one that I share. It was alive and well as an 
issue in 1970 when that message was sent to Congress, in 1972 
when it was enacted, and in 1988. 

Many of our current centers and labs are engaged, one way or 
another, with the education of disadvantaged and minority young- 
sters, and I am poing to ask Sally and Milt to comment on that in 
just a second. The new center that you find late in coming, which 
is part of our fiscal year 1989 budget request and which would, in- 
cidentally, be by our lights a large center— as requested, it is a $1.6 
million center, which is the equivalent of three minicenters. It is a 
sizable investment. 

Mr. Owens. I stand corrected. I had read somewhere $300,000 to 
$400,000. I don't know where I got that infoimation but I am de- 
lighted to hear it is more substantial. 

Mr. Finn. That's fine. It is a sizable investment by our lights. We 
agree that the education of disadvantaged kids, including but not 
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limited to minority kids, is a serious problem facing the Nation, 
and insofar as research can help shed light on that problem, we 
would like to do more of it, not less of it. We would like to do the 
new center in addition to a good dual of activity that is already un- 
derway. 

Now in terms of activity already underway, I would like to ask 
Sally and Milt to comment on some of the things that we are doing 
now. 

Ms. Kilgore. It is very interesting, Mr. Owens. The comments 
thai we received from the field, particularly researchers, should be 
of interest to you on the disadvantaged center. They said, "We feel 
like every center should be devoted to this topic," and I think that 
you would find that my centers do not think of this as a topic out- 
side their purview, but rather it is part and parcel of what they 
consider a part of their agenda. 

The center, for instance, for the study of— one that we recently 
competed on — reading has a large portion of its funding devoted to 
working with educationally disadvantaged children and what kinds 
of special reading skills or strategies may be most effective with 
them. We have a study of students at risk that looks at dropouts, 
that is at the Cenler for Secondary Schools. It is working with the 
Casey Foundation. As you know, they are beginning to do massive 
community/school collaborative activities in reducing dropout 
rates, and that center has been asked to evaluate those programs 
now over the next cou. le of years. 

We also have work done at one — the center that is studying 
teachers and effective teaching and some of the problems of work- 
ing conditions is focusing exclusively on urban schools because it 
knows tha* the most important problem of effective teaching is 
with our . advantaged children, and how well we are doing it, and 
how well the schools make teachers or help teachers be effective in 
their instruction. 

So we feel, although I think anybody could be desirous of more 
minority scholars involved in every aspect of education research, 
we feel like that the ssue is something that has been of concern 
but has not had the tocused concern we think this center would 
provide the opportunity for it to have. 

Mr. Owens. They all responded that way, and indicated that 
they were all involved in efforts, projects which impact on the dis- 
advantaged. Yet I noticed in an article written by the Secretary 
here, you had queried some researchers about what the most im- 
portant kinds of research needed were, and the ^i^dvantaged and 
various things related to disadvantaged were the lowest things on 
the list, those 14 items you had 

Mr. Fikn. Yes, sir. That was 

Mr. Owens [continuing]. And you indicated how six people re- 
sponded, I think, six or seven people responded, and all the items 
related to disadvantaged were responded by only one— there was 
only on: response indicating that it was a priority item. 

Mr. 1 inn. Ye? , sir, but that wasn't our only source of input. 

Mr. Owens. I ars sure. 

Mr. Finn. Sally conducted regional hearings. 
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Mr. Owens. But she spoke as if it is self-evident, and everybody 
assumes this, but I was shocked to find that given a question like 
that, they were the lowest items. 

Yes? 

Mr. Goldberg. On the ipcue of labs, Mr. Owens, one of the major 
aspects of this new RFP to which the labs responded vvas that 
there be a lot of effort devoted to collaboration among the laborato- 
ries and that they, together with their governing boards, identify 
the areas that they want to collaborate on. One of the main areas 
that they have selected is the area of at-risk children and the dis- 
advantaged. That was an area identified by the nine governing 
boards. While it is hard to estimate a percentage ol money, I would 
say that we are getting close to one-fourth of the lab money effort 
now is devoted to improving the education of disadvantaged young- 
sters. 

Mr. Owens. I would appreciate receiving something in writing 
which would show how that is really happening. 

Mr. Goldberg. Surely. We would be glad to do that. 

I would like to add one other -hing, just as a plug, that has noth- 
ing to do with either labs or centers, if I migM, because of the 
question you asked about the disadvantaged. We just issued a pub- 
lication out of OERI as a result of meetings that we held with the 
superintendents of the largest cities in the country over a period of 
the better part of a year. The superintendents of those cities identi- 
fied a series of programs and procedures they were using to help 
address the dropout problem, and this is a publication that reflects 
not our views but the views of the big city superintendent, includ- 
ing, by the way, the chancellor of the New York City schools, who 
was a member of this group. It is called, "Dealing with Dropouts," 
and we would like to provide that for you if you don't already have 
it. 

Mr. Owens. All right, so we agree that this is a major problem. 
It is unfortunate that we have arrived so late at the structuring of 
a special effort, but you say there are other efforts going on out 
there which this special effort I suppose will pull in and focus 
better, so I applaud that and a number of other people applaud it, 
also. 

Why, then do you want to fold in the bilingual education prob- 
lem with this effort? Bilingual education, it seems to me, has a lot 
of problems and concerns all its own, and the Nation ougnt to 
really take a hard look at its bilingual population as a great re- 
source in the coming ideological struggle for influence in the whole 
world. It seems to me that they want to make a special effort to 
deal with maximizing the bilingual population's effectiveness, and 
there are a number of other considerations there in terms of just 
pedagogy, it seems to me, which don't necessarily dovetail with the 
mission of the Center for the Study of the Disadvantaged which is 
going to try to, I think, make up for some lost time. 1 just wonder, 
why are you folding them under and combining them? It, seems to 
me a formula which will result in diluting the effort in the case of 
both. 

Mr. Finn. Well, I am going to throw this to Dr. Kilgore in just a 
moment because she has had a lot to do with evaluating our vaii- 
ous centers. Just a word of preface: 
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Partly, this is just a matter of money. Money is tight, even in our 
1989 request, and the bilingual center— which was created, inciden- 
tally, just before I arrived— was created in a very unusual way by 
my predecessors. It was a 3-year contract, not a grant, a 3-year con- 
tract with a university to do a cental ..n the study of bilingual edu- 
cation, with as option for the Government to extend that contract 
for another year or 2 years if the Government wanted to, for years 
4 and 5. 

Currently ye*r 3 has wound up, and what we propose to do and 
intend to do is to extend the contract for year 4 at a slightly re- 
duced Sdm of money because of our budget pinch, and then instead 
of extending it for year 5, we intend to start this new center — 
larger, incidentally— center on disadvantaged. Now there are a 
series of tradeoffs here, and let me pitch this ball to the director of 
research* 

Ms. Kilgore. I think what Mr. Finn is referring to in discuss*ng 
tradeoffs, given as we have shown, I think very vividly— even 
though Mr. Finn cannot appreciate its vividness— the limitations of 
our budget, we had to look very carefully at investments that were 
being made in other parts of the department, as well as in other 
agencies, to understand what we most uniquely could contribute in 
education research. With rt pect to the bilingual education, we had 
the following set" of conditions: 

The center that was awarded, that will be entering its fourth 
year beginning in May, provided not only a basic research agenda 
on bilingual education but also technical assistance to sch ools, and 
it also provided some development of curriculum material. Now 
the bilingual agency within the Department of Education 
OBIMLA, has both a very large and elaborate technical assistanc 
program, vvhere it has 16 centers that cover throughout the Uniteu 
States, and similarly it has a much smaller Lat nonetheless a cur- 
riculum materials development act ivif^. 

Now cur decision was that we wanted to maintain and secure 
completion of the research that we had invested in or had been in- 
vested in, and it was for that reason that we chose to continue for 
this fourth year, to ensure the completion of quality work. We did, 
however, think that there was some redundancy, some overlap; 
that because of our scarcity c: funds, the fact that the OBIMLA 
office does have a research function and fund about $3.6 million a 
year in research, did provide technical assistance to all regions in 
the country, and did have a curriculum materials component, that 
with the scarcity of funds it was a more responsible act to pick 
^reas that were not being pursued within the department. For that 
reason, then, we pursued the study of disadvantaged. 

You had a second question which w**s, were we folding this in? 
In part, the folding in of the bilingual l/ssue is not one that we say 
we can all of a sudden combine them, duI we can take a unique 
subset of the issue as we think it faces language instructions issues 
and classrooms in general, and not necessarily specific bilingual 
programs which we thin*. OBIMLA can evaluate quite adequately. 
So what we are trying to do is look at language proficiency issues 
as they confront teachers in the classroom and propose research 
that cr.n help teachers pro/ide effective instruction when they have 
those kinds of constraints. 
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I think that this is not the happiest of all solutions, but certainly 
one that we felt was a responsible decision, given the resources 
that w^ had available. 

Mr. Owens. I am confused. You enunciated a number of other 
efforts which impact on the problem of bilingual education. Why 
are you folding the bilingual education center in the direction of 
the disadvantaged study, the Center for the Study of Disadvan- 
taged, instead of under some of those other activities or combining 
some of those other activities? Why do you? 

Ms. Kilgore. The other activities 

Mr. Owens. It is a good political solution. I ca< understand that, 
but I don't understand the scientific and logical 

Ms. Kilgore. Yes. The other activities that I enumerated are not 
conducted in the Office of Research. They are conducted through 
the Office of Bilingual Education in another part of the Depart- 
ment, and we simply sought to complement their work in the long 
term by focusing on the language proficiency issue as it affects 
classroom instruction. 

They have seveial studies, one of which, for instance, is the Na- 
tional Longitudinal Study on children under different classroom in- 
struction practices in bilingual education. Nothing that our center 
was doing or probably what «ve could do in the future could com- 
pare to that, so we said this is something that, since it is being 
done someplace else, we will try to use our resources in a unique 
and efficient way. 

Mr. Owens. Is this a decision that is frozen, or is it negotiable or 
flexible? 

Mr. Finn. Well, the Department's contract office has communi- 
cated it to the university that is currently operating the bilingual 
center, and I think they are currently planning on the expectation 
that it will endure. We are always open to advice and suggestion. 

Mr. Owens. That is the bilingual center political problem. The 
problem of initiating a new effort, the Center for the Study of the 
Education of the. Disadvantaged 

Mr. Finn. Yes. 

Mr. Owens [continuing]. I would like to see it unencumbered 
with the political problems. Is it possible that it can be funded, put 
forth, without having to combine it with the bilingual education 
situation? 

Mr. Finn. They don't both fit in our 1989 budget. That is the 
clearest answer I can give you. There is not enough money. We 
made what we thought was a reasonable reallocation of this re- 
search responsibility in fiscal year 1989, to the office and the de- 
partment that is organized to do research in that particular area. 
There is no comparable office for disadvantaged children, and I 
think this is a reasona^e decision for OERI to make. 

Ms. Kilgore. If I may, Mr. Owens, if I think I understand your 
question, and I think I do, I think you are asking whether or not 
we would be able to take out any concerns about bilingual educa- 
tion as they m? *ht appear in a research agenda for the disadvan- 
taged. Is that what you are talking about exactly? 

Mr. Owens. Yes. To put it more bluntly, I think you are compro- 
mising the integrity of a new effort by solving a budget and a polit- 
ical problem at the same time you launch your new effort, and I 
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wondered can we avoid that? Could we launch the new effort and 
have it be, as I referred in my opening statement, a lightning rod 
for a nevv kind of priority setting and a new kind of mobilization of 
what exists out there already? 
Mr. Finn. Yes. 

Mr. Owens. But if it is encumbered with the political problem 
from the beginning, I think you compromise the integrity of it and 
the credibility of it. 

Mr. Finn. I appreciate your point. We will share with you and 
your staff something which is already in sort of circulation for 
public comment, which is a very preliminary work plan for the 
new Center for Disadvantaged. I don't think it is internally com- 
promised, and I would certainly welcome feedback and comment on 
that. 

Mr. Owens. We have some material from you already on that. 
Mr. Finn. OK. 

Mr. Owens. Finally, Mr. Secretary, I want you to comment on— 
and I am sure that when you hear somebody propose a model simi- 
lar to the National Foundation or any other alternative, your first 
reaction is, Here we go again, reorganizing NIE, OERI, et cetera— 
but for the long run, the long haul, what would you see as an opti- 
mum structure? 

Mr. Finn. Well, sir, we thought we had a structure that was 
functional under our current structure. We thought it made more 
sense than the previous structure. That is why we did it, and I still 
am persuaded that we do 1. jt have a structural problem. We have 
other problems that go beyond the structure. 

I might note— you know this because we haye discussed this— 
that H.R. 5 that passed the House yesterday restructures our struc- 
ture anyway, by taking essentially out of the OERI arrangement 
the statistics function. What will be left behind will be labs and 
centers and a few other small odds and ends, so the structure is 
oddly getting changed in an unintended way for the research and 
improvement function, by virtue of the fact that the other function 
is going off on its own or semi on its own, and I am sort of sorry 
about that, though I am sure the statistics function will continue to 
prosper. 

I don't believe that in this field of education, that it is wise to 
sever the research function fundamentally from tht programmatic 
action agencies. I don't believe that the quest for some kind of com 
pletely apolitical entity can be fruitful. I don't think the subject of 
education lends itself to that. I don't think that people agree about 
what is more important than what, and as long as there are funda- 
mental sets of differences ot -iews out there, we .re not going to 
accomplish something by creating a new structure to shield it, or 
we will simply pick up the preferences and priorities of the people 
that run the new structure and whoever funds them. 

I don't believe that is the way to think. I would rather keep a 
structure, if not identical, certainly akin to the one that we have 
had these last couple of years, and work on its other problems, 
which are some of what we have been enumerating in this hearing 
and in the statements I have submitted. 

Mr. Owens. Are you satisfied that we are making the most effec- 
tive and efficient use of all of the research related to education 
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being done within the Federal Government by these other agen- 
cies? Are you satisfied that we have a system which can pull in in 
a reasonable timeframe the research being done by the private 
sector, nonprofit and profitmaking? Are you satisfied that we have 
a setup which allows to come to consensus within a timeframe that 
is effective, and not debate issues endlessly because of the fact that 
so many people feel they are politically tainted, that the structure 
does enclose them in a way which makes them politically questicm- 
rMe? You are satisfied that these are not real problems? 

Mr. Finn. Well, yes and no. When we set out to, let's say, survey 
the state of research in a particular field, be it reading or the edu- 
cation of disadvantaged kids or any other topic, and pull together 
what has been learned by research in order to try to pull it togeth- 
er and disseminate it, we don't confine ourselves to research that 
our agency has paid for. We go looking around the whole world for 
good research, no matter where it came from or who paid for it or 
under whose sponsorship it was conducted. 

So when we are in the dissemination business, and we are, we 
try to disseminate knowledge regardless of its origins. We do not 
have in the Federal executive branch any sort of hierarchical ar- 
rangement for education research and research related to educa- 
tion to be all drawn together in one place, and that is not all bad. 
It is in some ways desirable from the research community's stand- 
point to be able to take their ideas to more than one place and 
have more than one set of ideas and priorities governing whether 
that is going to be looked at this year. 

There is some virtue in decentralization and diversity here, 
ratner than centralization, but there is an inefficiency with it. I 
concede that. All I can say is that while the dissemination function 
has its own voluminous problems, we do try to disseminate every- 
body's best information, no matter where it came from. 

Mr. Owens. Do you think the Department of Defense would ever 
say that it is not all bad that defense-related research b spread out 
in a number of places? 

Mr. Finn. I don't think I am going to try to speak for them this 
afternoon. 

Mr. Owens. I said it was the last question but I am tempted, 
since you have so much staff here, you said, to help answer ques- 
tions, to ask one additional auestion. I said we visited the IBM 
Center for Assistance for the Technologically Disabled, and we also 
talked with the vice president in charge of the "Writing to Read" 
project. Is there any evaluation done by anyone in your Depart 
ment of that program? 

Mr. Finn. The "Writing to Read" program in particular 0 

Mr. Owens. Yes. 

Mr. Finn. I might say I have seen it in action in a couple of 
schools, and it is really very impressive to watch second graders on 
their computers with th Ar writing program. That is scarcely sys- 
tematic. That is a pure Finn anecdote but, as I have observed it, it 
is very impressive to watch. 

Now do either of you know about systematic evaluations? 

Ms. Kilgore. I have certainly discussed it v:ith my staff, so I 
think we would be delighted to submit for the record whether 
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either our reading center or the writing center is doing any work 
with that. I just don't know right offhand. 

Mr. Owens. Yes. I would appreciate it if you would pull up 
through your system any information. 

Mr. Finn. We would be glad to. 

Mr. Owens. We can, of course, check ERIC, but there may be 
some things that have not been deposited with ERIC. 
Mr. Finn. Nothing important, sir. 

Mr. Owens. I appreciate your testimony, Mr. Secretary, and your 
written statement. We will have some additional questions to 
submit to you, and we would appreciate your response. Thank you 
very much for coming. 

Mr. Finn. Thank you, sir. We will be glad to submit 

Mr. Owens. I'm so»ry Mr. Bartlett had a time problem. I didn't 
know. Otherwise I would have given him the opportunity to ask 
questions first, but he didn't tell me. 

Mr. Finn. If he wants to send us any, we would be happy to 
answer them in writing as well. 

Mr. Owens. We will do that. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Finn. Yes, sir. 

[Whereupon, at 1:45 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned.] 
[Additional material submitted for the record follows:] 
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Questions froa Congressman Steve Bartlett 
Subcommittee on Select Education 

T\es>7^vW" > CU*\es tfStf*W- fir O&& 

1. If you did not have labs and centers how would you use your 
research dollars and how would you organize OERI? 

Answer; if freed froa the constraints of large minimum 
spending levels for labs and centers, OERI would be able to 
design a system of distributing research and development funds 
aore sffsctlvely among Individual scholars, unlveralty-based 
research centers, a variety of rsssarch, developaent, 
dissemination and professional organizations, states, and 
localities. Under this systea, a substantially larger percentage 
of OERI research and development funds would be directed to 
Individual researchers. We would have an expanded field 
Initiated studies program to allow researchers to suggest topics 
for studv. We would also conduct numerous grant programs that 
would be directed toward either Individuals or Institutions. In 
consultation with scholars, practitioners, and poll comakers, 
OERI would ldsntlfy Important topics for investigation, define 
the Issues Involved, and allow Individuals or groups of 
Individuals or Institutions to develop research plans and compete 
for these funds. OERI would thus be able to tailor the nature of 
a given competition to the Issues and nature of the problem, not 
to the limited capabilities of a certain kind o. research entity. 

OERI would extend analogous practices to research .enters as 
well, meaning we would use center funds In a more varied manner 
than at present. We would have varied models for centers, some 
larger and soma smaller, scat of lsngthy duration, aoae of 
shorter. We would allow capable entitles other than 
universities, such as think-tanks and other non-profit agencies, 
to sponsor centers. And, we would allow centers aore leeway In 
"subcontracting" work to Individuals, both those associated with 
universities and those not. Simply pet, there would be aore 
chances for us to state topics for research, then have them 
examined froa various viewpoints and In various ways. 

The Office of Research would have to coordinate this 
expanded and more varied role, such coordination would Include 
not only running the various competitions, but ensuring that OERI 
and the rest of the education research community, along with the 
broader education community, are apprised of the results the«d 
projects. 

With regard to dls?emlnatlon and technical assistance 
activities, we would examine various mechanisms, Including but 
surely not limited to regional labs. For example, we might 
support suitable entities in each of the SO states. These might 
be State education departments; they might be universities; they 
might be consortia of school systems; associations, teacher 
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groups, or National Diffusion Network facilitators, such multi- 
purpose organizations could use either direct or Indirect service 
strategies and would bo expected to serve governors, State 
legislatures, education agencies, professional associations, and 
practicing educators. They might also work closely with OERI on 
data gathering and analysis activities. This arrangement would 
Involve a larger number of Individuals and organizations than at 
present, would mitigate the problems caused by the regional 
character of the labs, and, since competitive bidding would be 
used, would ensure the best use of available funds. 

2. Oo you believe you are getting a good return on your 
Investment with the current structure of educational 
research at the federal level? 

Answer : I believe that, on balance, we are not getting a 
sufficient return on our education research Investment ai- the 
federal level. Spending nearly all our research dollars on labs 
and centers has cost us severely In terms of research 
opportunities. Funding for Individual researchers has been all 
but non-existent; this has no doubt stymied the development of 
many potentially valuable Ideas for systematic Inquiry and the 
Improvement of practice. Second, other entitles, such as 
professional associations or loosely organized groups of 
scholars, have been all but shut out of federal funding. Third, 
we are limited In the number of education problems we can examine 
at any given time to those under consideration by labs and 
centers. And fourth, OERI has been greatly restricted In Its own 
Intramural research activities. 

In terms of our Investments In the labs and centers 
themselves, the news Is mixed. The labs, I believe, have not 
been a reliably remunerative Investment. Their Impact — while 
admittedly difficult to assess— is practically invisible. For 
decades, the labs were shielded from competition by Congress; 
this has further diluted the value of the taxpayer's Investment 
in them. Finally, these institutions simply cannot provide 
services to more than a few districts in our immense education 
system. That we spend around half of OERI's research and 
development funds on them is, then, almost by definition, a poor 
investment. 

Our Investment in centers has been more fruitful. Though 
their Impact is also diffi alt to gauge, they do a different kind 
of work than the labs. Indeed, research almost always has less 
Immediate Impact than training and service. While some centers 
do little work cf conspicuous value, others are solid and 
productive. But the current arrangement of a limited number o£ 
relatively large centers— which we inherited from NIE— still has 
the effect of confining the number of topics we research and the 
approaches we can take to the study of each topic. 
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3. What balance do you think should be struck between Investing 
In research by Individual researchers and research conducted 
by Institutions such as labs and centers? 

Answer ; It Is difficult to define precisely what the proper 
balance should be. It will change over time. And It Is not 
clear that OERI or Its predecessors have ever had an effective 
balance. Our planning over the past few years has been based on 
the vast majority of our funds being earmarked for labs and 
centers, so we have not really been able to address this 
question. 

I should note briefly, as I stated In my testimony, that 
other agencies with significant research budgets have a far 
different spending distribution than OERI. NSF, NIK, DOE, DOD, 
and NASA all spend over 65 percent of their research budgets on 
Individual researchers and projects. This fact Is Instructive, 
though It should not necessarily prompt us to emulate another 
agency'-* specified formula. 

My suggestion Is, quite simply, that OERI be granted broad 
flexibility with research funds, flexibility that would allow us 
to target funds to projects, not to entitles or institutions. 
These projects, which would naturally focus on a great range of 
education topics, might be large or small, might be of short or 
lengthy duration, might Involve one distinguished researcher or a 
group of researchers, and might be located in one Institution and 
location or in several institutions and locations. 

The point is that most significant education Issues ought to 
be examined from several perspectives, through several lenses, If 
you will. Rather than having alternative certification of 
teachers examined only by researcher* In a single center, for 
example, we might also have individual researchers in numerous 
different school systems in several states, via grants or 
fellowships and for varying lengths of time, also studying 
alternative certification. These researchers would investigate 
aspects of alternative certification not addressed by researchers 
in the alternatlv: certification center, and they would likely 
offer insights on the subject not deduced by those working within 
the context of a center. Having such flexibility, of course, 
means that we cannot accurately predict how our funds would be 
distributed among Individuals and institutions. But surely a 
much greater proportion of our research dollars would go to 
individual researchers than at present. 

I should add that, in at least one Instance, we have already 
been able to do something like 1 just described. During FY 
1987, we created a five-year Center for the Study of Reading. 
But we were also 2ble to spend about $500,000 on some small and 
medium sized r racing projects of varying duration that are being 
carried out by a mix of individual researchers and groups of 
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researchers. These "literacy grants" allowed us to examir-* 
problems related to reading that were not being coverei by the 
larger center. 

4. Do you see any alternatives to the present structure at OERI 
that sight be nore productive? 

Answer: I believe that the present structure of OERI is 
serviceable and productive. But If we were allowed to spend our 
research, development, and dissemination money differently, we 
might need to make scoe alterations within this structure to 
refine and hone our operations. Were we able to have greater 
flexibility over this money, we might, for example, have to 
modify some of the units within the Office of Research, Programs 
for the Improvement of Practice, and Information Services to 
administer these funds properly. 

5. What should the priorities be for educational research in 
-Jie 1990 's? 

Answer : The Department published a notice of proposed biennial 
research priorities last November 20 in the Federal Register . 
This NPRM contained a listing of some 19 topics for preference In 
the Department's various grants programs; the topics include 
literacy, assessment, success of state reform efforts, education 
of studen?3-at-rislc, school management, parental choice, 
International Indicators, citizenship and character education, 
and early childhood learning, to name a few. These priorities 
were developed in concert with researchers, practitioners, civic 
and businuss leaders, policymakers Interested citizens, and 
professional associations from all over the country, many of whom 
participated in a series of regional forums sponsored by the 
Department. I believe that these are good priorities, and these 
categories should guide our efforts over the next few years. 

I also think that the five "themes" in Secretary Bennett's 
new report, American Education: Haklng It Work , offer a sound 
guide for selecting research priorities. These are: 
Strengthening content; ensuring equal Intellectual opportunity; 
establishing an ethos of achievement; recruiting and rewarding 
good teachers and principals; and instituting accountability. 
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Federal Register / VoL 52. No. 224 / Friday. November ' 20. 1S37-/ Notices 



ta'prcvttneat o[Ed'<XGihao}OvUoces 
for&udenis-at'Rlsi 

Identifying what sites sect schools 
and certain educational *tra tegies 
successful in lowering dropout rates tad 
raising achievement levels of those 
students havioj ihe greatest difHesity in 
term* cl learning and motivation. 

Stud 'tAchieremtstaad Motivation 

Conducting rer -*rch ca student 
achievement with a ccacertralion on 
conditions and practices that affect 
stsdent activation acd interest ta 
learning. 

Teaching and /eevning Forest 
Lengveges 

Investigating successful practces fcr 
teaching asd learning foreign lavages* 
Understanding effecave training 
practices for teachers cf fenrip 
languages. 

hfoncgessent end Orgcazjuon of 
School: 

Examining the cvnamics of 
educational crganizaccns. management 
and leadership stratepes and how 
leadership practices can improve 
insttvcJional programs, school 
discipline, anc* xheel productini)*. 
Technology in EdxaUn 

Applyrig the advances li 
cccnunjcatwn technologies to 
problems of educational producavity. 
including the reducaco c: ccs:s ia 
sendees and the enhancement ox* the 
quality of tnstruccon. 

Parents! Choice in Schooling 

Studricg the eftems of various options 
in education, inducing magnet, pr.iate 
and altenrntnaschccs. as tveJf home 
acd independent learning. 

Ucttted Er.$!jh Prc\::ercy 

In\ estimating the eilects cf scares, 
pm*. acts, and prccrazs on tre ccautv 
of ecucnticn for yjxms mi* „m::ed 
English prci.cer.cr. 

Ct.zezs m .3 end Chcrccier Eclcz: on 

Understanding the p-rccesjes o." 
cftzeisrrp and cnarscer e<h.c3rcs. 
concentrating on u hat is taush: asd 
learnea in scnoois anc cemmumrxs. 
fcow learning takes ptace. and 
determining how ecucation zu\ atiec 
adult participation in enc hfe. 

Retxtteent. frcirJa^. csdRctSt en of 
School fcr ishrds 

Analyzing policies, program a;,d 
practices designed to improve the 
qual.ty and effectiveness of the 
professional and support persona J in 
schotls. and identifying staff 



detelopmentand organisational 
practices that contribute to improved 
educational outcomes. 

Assessment of Patttecondiry Edixcticn 

Investigating the effects of different 
coursewcrk par. ems and other criteria 
charges on both the general 
achievement levels and lcngeMera 
attainments of college graduates: 
developing new indicators of college 
students' learning, and a* esstngthe 
current state and future ^rorpects of 
graduate education in the traditional 
*ns and science Melds. Analyzing 
evidence of program effemrveness and 
instructional strategies in the area cf 
adult {earning. 

Early Childhood Learning 

Obtaining new evidence and 
camming the char ctenstics of earl) 
childhood learning which spans the 
preschool through early elementary 
stiocl years. Identifying useful 
information fcr educators and parents 
about the potential and acutal learning 
capabilities of young children 

Library Research 

Investigating the needs and data ca 
the resources and services available to 
young adults ia public libraries. 

tmemationai Education 

Conducing ccmparatn e srud.es of the 
experience cf other democratic cuirures 
with problems and Issues of specai 
in'trest In American education. e-g.. 
cuenshrp education, curr.culum 
content and educational choice 

EdxctionciFuicr.ee and PtcdacUnr.* 

Identifying policies and £caa* 
ctechantsms that contr.bute to 
improvements in organizational and 
L'Jt.Xtzonal prctluciiviti- ta public and 
pr.\ ate educational institutions, 
ecencres. or pteg'ams. 

Ttccntng crd Lecmsrg Crter.: 
KMwiec$e 

fn\estica:cg student acmexemert. 
unat is taught and learned, and how it 
is assessed in the xar.cus core 
cu.-r.cuLm areas (e g- scierce. 
mathematics, history, goeg'aphr. etc) 

EsecXire Cvrr.' ::sc&—7>e fcm..y 

Some of these proposed pnonties may 
taxe a positixe impact on the family and 
are consistent with the requirements of 
Executixe Order 12506— The Family. 
These proposed priorities strengthen the 
"uthonty and participation of parents in 
.tie education of their children. 



InviUtloa to comment 

Interested pciicns are Invited to 
submit comments and recommendation 
regarding the proposed research 
pnonties. 

All comments submitted in response 
to this notice will be available fcr public 
inspection, during and after the 
comment penod la Suite 610. Capitol 
Place. 555 New Jersey Avenue. NW. 
V/ashington. DC 20208 between the 
hours of 820 am. and 4-00 pm_ Monday 
through Friday of each week except 
Federal Holidays. 
[zi usxl ir:ei 

Dated: November IS57. 
VY2I»a J. Besses. 
Starter? of bisection. 
PS Dot «7<s«? Piled *« ami 
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! UEPA^TMENT OF EDUCATION j 
Proposed Research Fv.onties 
ACtMer: Department of Eaoca'-cn. 
action: Seiict of Proposed £ enni 2 1 
Research Priorities. 

suuiuav: The Secretary propose s to 
establish research PncnLes for Fiscal 
Yean ISM and 1S29. and invites public 
ccmm»2t. These pr.cr.Un are pnacpal 
components of the research ami 
development agenda to improie 
education in the United States. 

. OATC Comments cast be received on or 
before January lSllSSa. 
aud Ktssts All cemmen u concerning 
&e»pmposcdfmm^pricr.ties should - 
bo addressed to Dx. Lawrence Sussev. 
Jt OICcecfEducatwaal Research and 
Improvement. Office of Research. • 

. Depasa:eatofFcucaUoa.tt5Kew 
Jersey A\ Aiue NW, Suite 6ia< 
Washing jn. DC 222C3-163X 

FOR FUJrMZJt IMFOftUATtCM CCWTACH 

Dr.Arthu- Shetity. (2S2) 357-W79. 

SUPnZMZNTARY WTOHUATtOK Section 

405 of the Central Education Provisions 
Act as amended by the Higher 
Edacatica Amendments of ISIS requires 
' the Secretary to pablah proposed 
research pr.cnties in the Federal 
Register every two years not later than 
Ociobtr L and to allow a period of sixty 
days for public comments ana* 
suggttticr . Following consideration of 
pabac comments, the Secretary will 
l " f th these priorities in final fens. 

The proposed research priorities *e« 
developed in consultation with 
rest archers, pracaueners. a vie and 
business leaders, policymakers. 
Interested cogens, and professional 
associations all over the country, some 
of whom participated fa a senes of 
regional forums sponsored by the 
Department. The Secretary nay 
implement some or ail of these priorities 
as adopted in final form in competitions 
in Fiscal Years 1933 and 1939 under the 
Educational Research Grant Program 
and the Regional Educational 
Labors tones and Research and 
Development Centers Program. In 
addition, (he Secretay may commission 
papers and undertake mearchwithin 
the 1 "Vtment to inolement son*c ^r 
all of the final pn'onues. 

Proposed Research Priorities 

Englfsl Literacy, hehdutj Reoitap 
, Wnticj.' 3d LcnynjeS Jails 

Conducing research on issues related 
to the tea chin; and leaning cfi-jdinj. 
writing, or J*oguige skills. 
Understating how eiTeca've ptograms 
*o»k hrr/ they are developed and hcv. 
ihty influence student competences in 
these areas. 



teprovesicn Li Educezca 

Assessing the implementation and 
impact of Sute and Iocs! reform 
ioitiattxcs. with particular emci asis on 
the rr.tnement of measures of effective 
sch: oL teaching and classroom 
practices. 

Metre. FeeufV. CuIiarzIcadCczt—jnity 
hfluer.ee in Ec\csuca 

De scnbing *>.- unpad of family, 
culture, and community on education. 
As applicable, identifying existing and 
effective strategies to encourage or 
fa dilate parental involvement in 
education. 
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improvement of Educational Outcomes 
for Slider ts-cr Risk 

Identifying what makes some schools 
end certain tducaticnal strategies 
successful la lowering dropout rates and 
raising achievement levels of those 
students having the greatest difficulty in 
terms of learning and motivation. 

Student Achievexe.-.t and Motirrtian 

Conducting research on studcn. 
achievement with a concentration on 
conditions and practices that affect 
student asottvatini and interest m 
le'tntng. 

Teaching cr.d Learning Fore'gn 
Languages 

Investigating successful practices fcr 
teaching and learning foreign language*. 
Understanding effective training 
practices for teach*T$ of foreign 
languages. 

Management and Organization of 
Schools 

Examining the cynamics of 
educational orgamzacoAs. management 
and leadership straseg-.es and how 
leadership practices can improve 
instructional progress, school 
discipline, and school productivity 
Technology in Education 

Applyng the advance in 
communication techroJ es to 
problem of educational productivity, 
include; the reducuon of costs in 
services and the enhancement of the 
quality cf instruction. 

Parental Choice in Schooling 

Studying the effects of vancus octions 
in education. Indudl-g oi;neL pr.v ate 
and al(enutive.sciccts. as vvei! zi home 
and independent Iteming. 

Limited Erglish Px\acrey 

Investigating the e:7ec:s of policies. 
P'cc:ices.2nd ptocnr.s on t.-e c=antv 
tf educcticn fcr ;u:c>-.:s with ./sited 
English r.'cilcj <ney 

C.uzezshp andC exc-'er Ed.czzor. 

Understanding the processes of 
citizenship and -zarzeter ecucarcs. 
concentrating on what is taith'.and 
learn ei u schools and cemmunrncs. 
how learning takes place, jnc 
detenr*ning ruw testation sur aifect 
adult participation in civic I/e. 

Recr-:itzent. TrarJrp crd F.c:ez::cn of 
School Professionals 

Analyzing polices, programs and 
practices deseed to improve the 
quality and el. ctiveness of the 
professional and sepport personnel in 
schools. and identifying staff 



development and organizational 
practices that contribute to improved 
educational outcomes. 

Assessmtnt of Postseandary Education 

Investigating the effects of different 
coursework patterns and other criteria 
changes on both the general 
achievement levels and longer-term 
attainments of college graduates: 
developing new Indicators of college 
students learning, and assessing the 
current state and future prospects of 
graduate education w the traditional 
arts and science fields. Anelyzmg 
evidence of program effectiveness and 
instructional strategies in the area of 
adultlearnmg. 

Early Childhood Learning 

Obtaining new evidence and 
examining the characteristics of early 1 
childhood learning, which spans the 
preschool through early elementary 
school years. Ic*rrt dying useful 
information for educators *r.d parents 
about the potential and acutal learning 
capabilities of young children. 

Library Rezeorch 

Investigating the needs and data cn 
the resources and services available to 
young adults in public libraries. 

International Education 

Conducting comparative studies of the 
experience .jf other democratic cultures 
with problems and issues of special 
interest In American education. e.g- 
citizenship education, curriculum 
content and educational choice. 

EdicalicncJ Finance end Produczny 

Identifying policies and finance 
mechanisms that contribute to 
ircrover.er.ts in organizational and 
u*j:.tJt:oral crodccttvntv m public and 
pr.vicc educational insi.t^tions, 
acsncies. or preg'^s. 

Ttccning ordLeonii,^ Cjntett 
K'acu v »cce 

Inv esngatmg student achiev emest. 
what is tau.it zvC learned, ana hew it 
is assessed in the v anous cere 
curriculum areas (e scier.ee. 
=3themat:cs.htftco*.3o«gr3phy.e'c.) 

Zxecvtn e C£er J26C&—7Ze Feouy 

Some of these proposed pnenttes may 
ha* e a positive impact on the family and 
ar consistent with (he requirements of 
F cutiv e Order 12605— The Family. 
These proposed plenties strengthen the 
authonly and paa jpalion of parents in 
the education of their children. 



Invitation to comment 

Interested persona art Invited to 
submit comments and recommendations 
regarding the proposed research 
priorities. 

AD comments submitted in response 
to this notice will be available for public 
Inspection, during and after the 
comment pencd in Suite 610. Capitol 
Place. 551 New Jersey Avenue. NW. 
. Washington. DC 20208 be to em the 
hours of 330 in, and 4O0 pun. Monday 
through Friday of each t. rex except 
Federal Holidays. 

(23 U&C 1221*1 

Dated: Novcabcr 1SL 1987. 
YVZSiaJ.8«ccttt. 
Secretary o) 'Education. 
[FR Doc &-zt!A7 nied i:-:s-*r. &is as; 

. tUMOCOSt WMWI 
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! DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Proposed He se3rcft Pnonties 
acekcy: Department of Education, 
AC o .Notice of Propose dDiewial 
Research Priorities. 

suwuaay: The Secretary propose j to 
e it jblish research pnonties for Fiscal 
Years ISSS and 19S9. and invites public 
comment. These cr.cr.ties are prmeipal 
components of the research and 
dc\ element agenda to improve 
education in the United St«:es. 

. date Comments cust be received on or 
before January 12, isea. 
ACDXKSSU: Ail comments concerning 
these proposed fusing pnonties should 
be addressed (0 Or. Lawrence Sussev. 
Jr. Office of Educational Research and 
improvement. Office of Research. 

. Department of Education. 553 New 
Jersey Avenue NW.Suite 610, 
Washington. DC 2C2C3-1633. 

►08 FURTHER IXFCRMATTCK CONTACT: 

Dr. Arthur Sheekey. (2C2) 357-4079. 

SUPPUMEKTARY INFORMATION: SeCUOO 

405 of the Genera! Education Provisions 
Act, as amended by the Higher 
Education Amendments of 1SS6 requires 
* the Secretary to publish proposed 
research pnonties in the Federal 
Register every two yea*; not later than 
October L and to allow a period of sixty 
days for public comments and 
suggestions- Following consideration of 
public comments, the Secretary will 
publish these pnonties tn final form. 

The proposed research pr.crities were 
developed in consultation with 
researchers, pracn doners, civic and 
Usiaess leaders. policymakers, 
interested aniens, anil professional 
association; ail over the country, some 
of whom participated in a sen es cf 
regional forums sponsored by ttx* 
DepartmenLThe Secretary may 
implement some or all of these pnonties 
as adopted in final form in competition, 
in Fiscal Yean 19& and 1929 under the 
Educational Research Grant Program 
and the Regional Educational 
LaboraCones and Research and 
Deveiooment Centers Program. In 
addition, the Secret ay may commission 
papers and undertake research'ivtlhh 
the Department to implement some or 
all of the final pnonties. 

Proposed Research Priorities 
English Literacy. Zoc/udfcf Reeding. 
Writing. cr.dLcn$i'ose Skills 

Conducting research on issues related 
(0 the lea chins and learning of reading, 
wnting. or language skills. 
Understanding how effective programs 
work, how they are developed, and bow 
they influence student competencies in 
thess areas. 



Anprot emevir in Edncc^an 

Assessing the implementation and 
impact of Stat- jnd local reform 
imnatues. wnw panicuiar emphasis on 
the refinement of measures of effective 
school, teaching and classroom 
practices. 

Hotre. Femur. Culture', end Ctziz:jnity 
hffi nee in Edccotwa 

De Tibing the impact of family, 
culture, and community on education. 
As applicable, identifying existing and 
effective strategies to 'encourage or 
facilitate parental invcuemmt tn 
edu eaten. 
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NEW YORK TIMES 
AUGUST 24, 1987 - Page A18 



Needed: A Quango for Education 



It is not enough •o throw money, managers, 
good intentions anc" ;cod ideas at America's failed 
education system. What's needed is credible assess- 
ment of such intentions and such ideas and the way 
t> get it is from a quango. 

A quango is not a dance from Argentina, or a 
fun y. sharp-clawed mammal that feeds on eucalyp- 
tus leaves. A quango is what the British call a quasi- 
autonomous nongovernmental organ, a private 
agency that works closely with government on 
issuss like social policy. 

1heie are useful quangos, though not often 
ca.Ied that, at work in the United States, some in 
education. A well-financed, professionally led 
quango could provide the forum to do what badly 
needs doing, to discover what ideas do and don't 
work, to what extent and at what cost. It would 
bnng together educators, funders, program opera- 
tors and researchers, into an Education Demonstra- 
tion Research Corporation to carry out rigorously 
designed demonstrations in school systems 
throughout the country. 



t Cities and states, with help from Washington, 
are spending billions on school*, yet students aren t 
learning. The result is a rash of efforts to reduce 
truancy and dropout rates, to introduce comp 4 er 
literacy and foreign languages in the early year? , to 
jet up after-school programs, to beef up job readi- 
ness programs, to encourage corporate-school 
partnerships. Few of these programs produce reli- 
able knowledge about what works. It is difficult to 
generalize from experience thai b as not been meas- 
ured or evaluated. Results are largely anecdotal. 



A new education quango would be modeled on 
the Manrower Demonstration Research Corpora- 
tion, a remarkable quango that created the data 
base that convinced Republicans and Democrats 
that welfare recipients are willing and capable of 
working. Randomly assigning students, and in some 
cases teaches, to experimental and control groups 
would U> important in ascertaining what works in 
education. Often wif < n two or three years results 
of . 'ell-designed demonstration can Ieadto new 

there is need also for longitudinal studies, con- 
ducted over many years testing long-run effects, 
though of immense potential value, such studies 
are costly and are rarely done> Nowhere has their 
va^e been demonstrated more dramatically than 
in the Perry Preschool Program in Ypsilanti, Mich. 
* the program started in 1962 and by 1965 
spawned Head Start Researchers followed the 
same students for 20 years. They have-established 
that early childhood education has remarkable last- 
ing benefits. Arrest rates and teen pregnancy were 
markedly lower in later years among children who 
participated in the program. Many more graduated 
from high school, went to college and entered the 
labor market 

Whenever people tal. about what works in 
education, this longitudinal study always comes up. 
The Ford Foundation is rightly proud of having 
created M.D.R.C and deserves credit for having 
stayed with it for 15 years. The experience makes 
the case for someone, whether Ford, another foun- 
dau.on or a consortium, to build the same base for 
progress m education. - ' - , . . m m 
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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON THE OFFICE OF EDU- 
CATIONAL RESEARCH AND IMPROVEMENT 
[OERI] 



THURSDAY, APRIL 21, 1988 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Select Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:07 a.m., in room 
1310A, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. Major R. Owens 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Member present: Representative Owens. 

Staff present: Maria Cuprill, staff director; Laurence Peters, leg- 
islative counsel; Bob Tate, legislative analyst; Jillian Evans, com- 
mittee clerk; and Gax*y Grancfsky, research assistant. 

Mr. Owens. The Subcommittee on Select Education will come to 
order. 

Today's hearing is a continuation of the hearing begun yester- 
day. I will not at this point attempt to summarize some of the testi- 
mony we heard yesterday. However, during the course of the dis- 
cussion here with the panelists, I will summarize when pertinent 
some of the discussion that took place yesterday. 

We ha\e supplied each one of the panelists appearing today with 
a copy of the testimony of Chester Finn, the Assistant Secretary, 
and we certainly don't expect you to read it today, but we think it's 
important ihat you do read it latei on. 

We do invite all of the panelists to be part of an ongoing process. 
We are very much interested in seizing the initiative and taking 
advantage of the fact that we do have time between now and the 
reauthorization for OERI. We don't think we should wait necessari- 
ly until that reauthorization process is bogun in order to make cer- 
tain recommendations and to take certain actions. The issue is 
there is a need for urgency in a number of areas, and we certainly 
will not necessarily wait. 

We will summarize at the end of today s hearing some steps spe- 
cifically that will be taken by the subcommittee, but in case some 
of you do have to leave before then, I just want briefly to state that 
the subcommittee is committed to moving this process as fast as 
possible. We will enlist the aid of the full committee. We will issue 
a report on these hearings separate from the hearing proceedings 
themselves, a report with some concrete recommendations, no later 
than June 15. 

(263) 
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We do hope that we can call upon all the panelists and others for 
other additional consultations as this process goes forward. 

So, I want you to bear that in mind, and I do wish to say at the 
outset that I have read and reviewed the testimony of the panelists 
appearing today and found it very enlightening, and some of it 
quite inspiring. The intensity and thoroughness of some of the 
statements is quite impressive and luite inspiring. We think that 
we certainly have a partnership wiui the people who have been in- 
vited to testify, a partnership in this process, and we are quite 
pleased about that. 

At this time, without objection, I would have my prepared open- 
ing statement included in its entirety in the record. 

[The prepared statemen* of Hon. Major R. Owens follows:] 
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SELECT EDUCATION SUBCOMMITTEE OVERSIGHT HEARINGS ON THE OFFICE OF 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND IMPROVEMENT (OERI) , APRIL 20, 21, 1988 



A WELL- FOCUSED AND ADECUAT~~Y- FUNDED RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM WILL INDUCE THE ^AME QUALITY AND AMOtWT OF RESULTS AND BENEFITS 
FOR AMERICAN EDUCATION THAT SIMILAR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 
PRODUCE IN OTHER SPHERES 01 HUMAN ENDEAVOR. OUR PUBLIC HEALTH PROGRAMS , 
OUR SPACE RACE, AND OUR DEFENSE APPARATUS ARE ALL REPLETE WITH OBVIOUS 
EXAMPLES OF THE FRUITS OF SUBSTANTIAL INVESTMENTS IN RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT. 

SINCE, AMONG CIVILIZED PEOPLE IN GENERAL, AND PUBLIC DECISION MAKERS 
IN PARTICULAR, IT IS liO LONGER T ECESSARY TO OFFER ARGUMENTS TO PROVE THE 
VALUE OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, THIS HfARING WILL BE CONCERNED 
PRIMARILY WITH THE FOCUS OF OUR PAST, CURRENT, AND FUTURE RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT EFFORT IN EDUCATION. WHAT HAVE WE LEARNED FROM OUP 
INVESTMENT TO DATE? ARE WE HAVING AN IMPACT On CURRENT CRITICAL NEEDS? 
IS THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF RESEARCH CENTERS, LABORATORIES, INFORMATION 
BUREAUS AND INDEPENDENT RESEARCHERS MEETING THE NEEDS OF TKjc EDUCATION 
COMMUNITY? GIVEN THE INEVITABLE LIMITATIONS ON RESOURCES, ARE WE 
CONCENTRATING FIRST ON THE MOST URGENT NEEDS? 

LAST BUT NOT LEAST IS THE QUESTION OF HOW WE CAN ENLIST THE SUPPORT 
OF THE LARGER DECISION MAKING COMMUNITY AS WE STRIVE TO CLOSE THE AWESOME 
GAP BETWEEN THE PRESEl.T RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT INVESTMENT FOR 
EDUCATION, AND T: AMOUNT OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT FUNDS NEF D TO 
MOUNT A REALISTIC AND SCIENTIFICALLY RESPECTABLE LEVEL OF ACTIV .Y. THE 
PRESENT PAUCITY OF APPROPRIATIONS IS A SCANDAL* THERE IS NO TIMATE 
DEFENSE FOR THE FAILURE OF THIS NATION TO APPLY STANDARDS TO ITS MISSION 



OPENING STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN MAJOR R. OWENS 
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IN EJUCATIOi, SIMIIAR TO THE STANDARDS APPLIED TO ITS MISSION FOR THE 
EXPLORATION OF SPACE. J .{DEED, THE SPACE EXPLORATION EFFORT HAS REACHED A 
PLATEAU PARTIALLY DUE TO THE ABSENCE OF THE BRAIN POWER NEEDED TO 
OVERC ME OBSTACLES AT MANY LEVfc*^ ADMINISTRATIVE AND ORGANIZATIONAL AS 
WELL AS TECHNICAL AND SCIENTiriC. THE COMPLEXITIES OF OUR PRESENT 
SOCIETY MANDATE A CLOSE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE QUALITY AND QUANTITY OF 
OUR EDUCATION EFFORT AND THE QUALIFY AND QUANTITY OF ALL OTHER SOCIAL, 
SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITIES. 

THE PROCESS OF WINNING SUPPORT FOR HIGHER AUTHORIZATION AND 
APPROPRIATION LEVELS MUST BEGIN INTERNALLY WITHIN THE EDUCATION 
COMMUNITY. CAN WE AGRFE ON PRIORITIES? CAN WE AGREE ON THE NEED FOR A 
GREATER SENSE OF URGENCY IN MEETING CERTAIN CRITICAL EDUCATION NFEDS ? 
CAN WE FORGE MEANINGFUL SYSTEMS OF ACCOUNTABILITY TO COMBAT ACADEMIC 
APATHY AND ACADEMIC CORRUPTION? CAN WE CORRECT OUK OWN SHORTCOMINGS IN 
THE AREAS CF COMMUNICATION AND CROSS -COORDINATION; ELITISM AND SCHOLAR 
TRIBALISM? AND FINALLY, TO DOUBTING DECISION MAKERS, CAN WE PLEDGE TO 
ACHIEVE MEANINGFUL RESULTS IF OUR EFFORTS ARE ADEQUATELY FUND5.D? 

PERHAPS THE LONG OVERDUE NEW INITIATIVE OF YAE OFflCE OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND IMPROVEMENT WHICH PROPOSES TO ;UND A CENTER ON THE STUDY OF 
THE EDUCATION OF DISADVANTAGE^ STUDENTS CAN BE UTILIZED AS A LIGHTNING 
ROD TO OPEN A NEW ERA OF ADEQUATE FUNDING FOR CRITICAL PROBLEMS. PERHAPS 
THE LIMITED AMOUNTS PRESENTLY BEING PROPOSED FOR SUCH A CENTER SHOULD BE 
USED TO FINANCE INDEPENDENT RESEARCH ON THIS URGENT TOPIC, AND TO DEVELOP 
THE MASTER PLAN FOR A RESEARCH CENTER WORTHY OF THE TASK TO BE FUNDED A r 
A MUCH HIGHER LEVEL IN THE NEXT FISCAL YEAR. PERHAPS ADDITIONAL FUNDS 
SHOULD BE MADE AVAILABLE FOR LISTING CENTERS, LABORATORIES, AND 
INFORMATION BUREAUS WHICH JOIN THE EFFG..T TO ESTABLISH SUCH A PIVOTAL 
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CENTER BY OFFERING TO COLLABORATE WITH EACH OTHER AND WITH INDEPENDENT 
RESEARCHERS ON ACTIVITIES WHICH ARE RELEVANT TO THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THE 
GOALS OF THE CENTER. 

AND FINALLY, PERHAPS WE CAU MAXIMIZE AH EFFORT TO REACH OUT TO THE 
PRIVATE SECTOR FOR ITS CONTRIBUTION TOWARD THE Vw.<» AMBITIOUS BUT 
WORTHWHILE GOAL OF IMPROVING OUR EFFORTS TO EDUCATE DISADVANTAGED 
STUDENTS. PUBLISHERS, CONSULTANTS, COMFUTER MANUFACTURERS, AND OTHERS, 
SHOULD BE VIGOROUSLY RECRUITED. AND BEYOND THE SPECIAL THRUST TO LAUNCH 
THIS NEW CENTER, THE PRIVATE SECTOR SHOULD BE INVITED TO BE AN ONGOING 
PARTNER WITti THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN THE NATION'S OVERALL RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT MISS-ION. THE EXPLORATION OF NEW WAYS TO STRUCTURE SUCH A 
PARTNERSHIP — POSSIBLY EVEN A "QUANGO" — IS AN ITEM OF GREAT INTEREST 
TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON SELECT EDUCATION. WE ARE ANXIOUS TO HEAR NEW 
IDEAS AND PROPOSALS. 



IT IS FITTING TO BEGIN THIS SET OF HEARINGS BY QUOTING TROM THE 
LEGISLATION THAT FOUNDED THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION, LANGUAGE 
STILL PRESERVED UNDER CURRENT LAW GOVERNING THE OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND IMPROVEMENT (OERI) : 

"THE CONGRESS DECLARES IT TO BE THE POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES TO 
PROVIDE EVERY INDIVIDUAL AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY TO RECEIVE AN EDUCATION OF 
HIGH QUALITY REGARDLESS OF RACE, COLOR, RELIGION, SEX, AGE, HANDICAP, 
NATIONAL ORIGIN, OR SOCIAL CLASS. ALTHOUGH THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM HAS PURSUED THIS OBJECTIVE, IT HAS NOT ATTUNED THAT OBJECTIVE. 
INEQUALITIES OF OPPORTUNITY TO RECEIVE HIGH QUALITY EDUCATION REMAIN 
PRONOUNCED. TO ACHIEVE THE GOAL OF QUALITY EDUCATION REQUIRES THE 
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CONTINUED PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE ABOUT EDUCATION THROUGH RESEARCH, 
IMPROVEMENT ACUITIES, JATA COLLECTION AND INFORMATION DISSEMINATION. " 

THE ENAFUNG LEGISLATION, WHILE ACKNOWLEDGING THE RESPONSIBILITY OF 
THE STATE? AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN THE AREA OF THE NATION'S SCHOOLING, 
MAKES CLEAR THE CENTRAL MISSION OF THE FEDERAL RESEARCH DEVELOPS 
DISSEMINATION ENTERPRISE. THESE HEARINGS WILL BE AN EFFORT TO P 
HOW FAR WE, ARE FROM REACHING THE CENTRAL GOAL OF REDUCING INEQUALITIES * 
OPPORTUNITY. TO WHAT EXTENT IS THE PRESENT STRUCTURE OF OERI ADEQUATE 10 
THE CHALLENGE OF MEETING THESE HISTORIC GOALS? HOW HAVE RESOURCES W*EN 
DIRECTED TO MEET THE EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH NEEDS OF THE NATION, AND HAVE 
THEY BEEN USED EFFICIENTLY AND EFFECTIVELY? WHAT PROGRESS HAS BEEN MAOE 
IN THE FIFTEEN YEARS SINCE THE DErARTMENT ' S FOUNDING AND THE TWO LECAD£S 
OF WORK CARRIED OUT BY THE LEGISLATIVELY OLDER LABS AND CENTERS? THESE 
QUESTIONS MAY BE COMPLEX, BUT THEY HAVE : _.ER BEEN MORE URGENT, GIVEN THE 
BLEAK ASSESSMENTS OF THE NATION'S SCHOOLS THAT HAVE BEEN MADE 
CONTINUOUSLY SINCE THE PUBLICATION OF THE LANDMARK 1983 REPORT A RATION 

A3LBISK. 

WE CONTINUE TO EXIST WITHIN AN EDUCATIONAL CRIS ONE MARKED 9Y 
DECAYING INNER-CITY SHJOOLS, UNACCEPTABLE DROPOUT R^TES OF AS MUCH AS 
FIFTY PERCENT IN OUR MAJOR URBAN CENTERS, AND DECLINING LEVELS OF 
ACHIEVEMENT, PARTICULARLY WHEN WE COMPARE AMERICAN STUDENTS TO THOSE OF 
OUR LEADING INDUSTRIAL COMPETITORS. THE COSTS TO SOCIETY ALONE WOULD 
FORCE US TO COME UP WITH CREATIVE SOLUTIONS TO THE PROBLEMS OF WELL OVER 
HALF A MILLION DROPOUTS EACH YEAR. 

THE SOCIAL COST* OF ONE DROPOUT IS APPROXIMATELY $4,6000 A YEAR IN 
HIGHER SOCIAL SPENDING AND LOST TAXES • EACH CLASS THAT DROPS OUT COSTS 
THE ENTIRE NATION APPROXIMATELY $240 BILLION DOLLARS. WHERE IS THE 
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FEDERALLY SPONSORED RESEARCH TO OFFER US THE HOPE THAT THIS STATE OF 
AFFAIRS CAN BE CORRECTED? 

IN THE EARLY 1960 'S THE PERRjf PRE -SCHOOL PROJECT, DEVELOPED IN 
YPSILANTI , MICHIGAN WITHOUT FEDERAL SUPPORT, SHOWED US THAT BY OFFERING A 
PRE-SCHOOL PROGRAM TO THREE-YEAR-OLDS FROM POOR hoMES A DIFFERENCE COULD 
BE MADE. THE CHILDREN WHO WERE PROVIDED WITH THE EXTRA ONE OR TWO YEARS 
OR EARLY SCHOOLING GRADUATED FROM HIGH SCHOOL AND WENT ON TO JOBS AT 
TWICE THE RATE OF CHILDREN WHO DID NOT BENEFIT FROM THAT EARLY 
INTERVENTION. THE CAREFUL WAY THAT LONGITUDINAL STUDY WAS ORGANIZED 
BUILT UP A POWERFUL MOMENTUM FOR FEDERAL INTERVENTION WHICH HELPED PAVE 
THE WAY FOR THE HEAD START PROGRAM. IN THESE HEARINGS WE WILL BE ASKING 
WHERE THE RESEARCH IS THAT CAN EFFECTIVELY DEMONSTRATE TO CONGRESS NEW 
SOLUTIONS TO EDUCATING DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN. 

WHILE THE U.S. SPENDS A LARGER PERCENTAGE OF ITS GNP ON EDUCATION 
THAN JAPAN, ONLK SEVENTY-THREE PERCENT OF OUR STUDENTS RECEIVE A DIPLOMA, 
AS OPPOSED TO NINETY-EIGHT PERCENT OF JAPANESE HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS. 
CONFPlNTED WITH A POSSIBLE SEVERE LABOR SHORTAGE AT THE BEGINNING OF THE 
NEXT CENTURY, PARTICULARLY uF HIGHLY SKILLED WORKERS, WE FACE MORE THAN 
JUST HIGHER SOCIAL COSTS IF WE FAIL TO ADDRESS THE PROBLEM OF 
DISADVANTAGED AND "AT RISK" STUDENTS. OUR CAPACITY TO COMPETE 
EFFECTIVELY IN THE NEW WORLD ECONOMY IS ALSO JEOPARDIZED, AND SO IS OUR 
ABILITY TO RETAIN OUR TECHNOLOGICAL EDGE WHEN AMERICAN ST U LENTS COME NEAR 
THE BOTTOM IN INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS OF SCIENTIFIC ACHIEVEMENT. WE 
ARE TOLD THAT THE SOVIET'S LAUNCHING OF THE SPUTNIK SATELLITE IN THE 
1950'S JOLTED AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION INTO RAPID AND INNOVATIVE 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT . WHAT HAS OERI DONE TO STIMULATE THE NEW KINDS OF 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMEN THAT MUST TAKE PLACE, GIVEN THE DISTURBING 
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CONCLUSIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION (XEA) WHOSE 
CHAr^IAN WILL TESTIFY THIS MORNING? 

THE UNITED STATES RANKS FORTY-NINTH AMONG C-JE HUNDRED EIGHTEEN 
NATIONS IN LITERACY LEVELS. TWENTY FIVE MILLION AMERICAN ADULTS CANNOT 
READ THE HEADLINES OF A DAILY NEWSPAPER. FIFTEEN PERCENT OF RECENT 
GRADUATES READ AT LESS THAN A SIXTH GRADE LEVEL. ONE MILLION TEENAGERS 
BETWEEN AGES TWELVE AND SEVENTEEN CANNOT R£AD ABOVE THE THIRD GRADE 
LEVEL. IN THIS CONTEXT, IT IS NECESSARY TO WONDER WHAT RESEARCH DATA 
INFORMED SECRETARY BENNETT'S DECISION TO CUT NEARLY $17 MILLION DOLLARS 
IN FUNDING FOR THE LITERACY TRAINING FOR HOMELESS ADULTS AfID WORKPLACE 
LITERACi PARTNERSHIPS PROJECT IN NEXT YEAR'S FY '89 BUDGET PROPOSALS. IT 
IS A NATIONAL SCANDAL THAT A SOCIETY THAT PURPORTS TO CALL Ilo£LF 
COMMITTED TO EQUAL EDUCATION CANNOT TEACH ALL OF ITS CITIZENS TO READ AND 
WRITE . 

IN THESE HEARINGS, kE MUST QJESTION THE ADMINISTRATION'S COMMITMENT 
IN SO MANY OF THESE AREAS TO RESEARCH DESIGNED TO HELP EDUCATE ALL OF THE 
NATION'S CHILDREN. THE DEPARTMENT'S VIEW OF EDUCATION RESEARCH APPEARS 
TO BE, UNFORTUNATELY, YET ANOTHER ADMINISTRATION EFFORT TO ALLOW FORM TO 
TRIUMPH CVER SUBSTANCE. INSTEAD OF ACTING WITH THE KIND OF URGENCY IT 
SHOULD ON SOME OF THE KEY EDUCATIONAL PRIORITIES EVIDENT TO MOST 
AMERICANS, SUCH AS THE NEEDS OF "AT RISK" CHILDREN, THE PROBLEMS OF 
ILLITERACY AND SCIENCE EDUCATION, OERI'.I POLICIES HAVE MADE IT MORE 
DIFFICULT TO ATTRACT THE KINDS OF RESOURCES NECESSARY TO TACKLE THE REAL 
JOB AT HAND. 

THE RECORD OF THIS ADMINISTRATION IN THE YEARS BEFORE THE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY TOOK OFFICE HAS BEEN WELL DOCUMENTED BY A RECENT GAO REPORT, 
EDUCATION INFORMATI ON: CHANGES IN FUVnS AND PRIORITIES HA y E AFFECTED 
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PRODUCTION QUALITY. THE AUTHOR OF THAT DOCUMENT WILL BE TESTIFYING 
BEFORE OS TODAY. AS THAT REPORT MAKES CLEAR, SHIFTS AWAY FROM BASIC 
RESEARCH GATHERING BETWEEN 1980 AND x 985 TOWARDS DISSEMINATION HAVE 
WORKED TO UNDERMINE THE RESEARCH ENTER! RISE ACROSS THE ENTIRE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION. 

IN TH~ AREA OF SPECIAL fC PULATIONS , READING AND WRITING INFORMATION 
GATHERING DROPPED DRAMATICALLY. FG~ EXAMPLE , IN 1980 THERE WERE FORTY 
AREA STUDIES COMMISSIONED IN THE AREA OF READING AND WRITING; IN 1985 
THERE WERE TWO. 

INSTEAD OF HELPING TO COALESCE AND COORDINATE AN Ai:<EADY FRAGMENTED 
SYSTEM OF LABS AND CENTERS IN ADDITION TO DISSEMINATION AGENCIES SUCH AS 
ERIC, THE ADMINISTRATION HAS SOUGHT TO FRACMENT THE St STEM EVEN FURTHER 
BY FUNDING AN ENTIRELY NEW SERIES OF "MINI-CENTERS . " USING SOME DOUBTFUL 
LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY, FOUR AWARDS HAVE BEEN MADE FOR STUDIES IN THE 
CONTENT AREAS. THEIR RATIONALE MUST BE QUESTIONED WHEN WE NOW HAVE TWO 
DIFFERENT CENTERS STUDYING THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, ONE MAJOR CENTER AT 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY IN BALTIMORE STUDYING EFFECTIVE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS AND A NEW "MINI •CENTER" DEVOTED TO ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS SUBJECT 
AREAS AT MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERS^Y IN EAST LANSING. DUE TO CONGRESSIONAL 
PRESSURE THE ADMINISTRATION WAS PREVENTED FROM DEFUNDING EVEN FURTHER AN 
EXISTING SYSTEM OF SIXTEEN ERIC CLEARINGHOUSES , IN AN EFFORT TO DEVELOP 
SOME NOT VERY WELL THOUGHT OUT TEW PROPOSALS. 

IN HIS LAST YEAR IN OFFICE, THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY HAS BEEN 
CONVINCED OF THE NEED TO ADDRESS THE PROBLEM OF THE DISADVANTAGED, FROM 
THE SAFETY OF FISCAJb YEAR 19^9. YET THE PROPOSED "MINI-CENTER" CONTINUES 
TO REFLECT THIS ADMINISTRATION'S LACK OF UNDERSTANDING AND BASIC 
INSENSITIV T TY TO MINORITY ISSUES. OERI HAS SOUGHT TO DAMAGE THE 
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CREDIBILITY OF THE PROJECT FROM ITS INCEPTION Bi INCORPORATING WITHIN THE 
FARAMETERS FOR STUDY, BILINGUAL RESEARCH. THIS FIELD OF INQUIRY REQUIRES 
SEPARATE INSTITUTION STAFF ANO RESOURCES. CONGRESS MANDATED SUCH A 
SPECIAL EMPHASIS UNDER TITLE VII OF THE ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL 
ACT FOR BILINGUAL EDUCATION. IN AN EFFORT TO CIRCUMVENT THE WILL OF 
CONGRESS, THE ADMINISTRATION IS IN THE PROCESS OF TERMINATING A KEY 
BILINGUAL EDUCATION CENTER AND TRANSFERRING ITS FUNCTIONS TO THE PROPOSED 
CENTER ON THE Jx5 ADVANTAGED. NEARLY AS OUTRAGEOUS IS THE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY'S OMISSION OF LEADING MINORITY RESEARCHERS IN HELPING TO FRAME 
THE NATURE OF THE CENTERS' MISSION. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE TO CHANGE THIS STATE OF AFFAIRS? WE NEED TO USE 
THESE HEARINGS TO CAREFULLY EXAMINE HOW WE MAKE THE EXISTING STRUCTURE 
INSIDE OERI AND THE NETWORK OF LABS AND CENTERS MORE RESPONSIVE TO 
NATIONAL PRIORITIES. FROM A ROUGH SAM. LING OF THE WORK PRODUCED FROM THE 
LABS AND CENTERS IT IS CLEAR THAT THE EXTREMELY MINIMAL EFFORTS BEING 
CARRIED OUT TO IMPROVE THE EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE OF "AT RISK" AND 
DISADVANTAGED YOUTH ARE INSUFFICIE. * . ONE "MINI-CENTER" DEVOTED TO THIS 
ISSUE IS NOT enough; WE NEED AT LEAST OHE MAJOR RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
WORKING WITH A MANHATTAN* PROJECT LIKE INTENSITY TO DEVELOP SOLUTIONS FOR 
PERSISTENT UNDERACHIEVEMENT. 

AN ATTEMPT SHOULD BE MADE AT A rULLY INTERDISCIPLINARY APPROACH. 
USING THE BEST RESEARCHERS FROM THE FIELDS OF SOCIAL SCIENCES, HEALTH, 
AND COGNITIVE PSYCHOLOGY, WORKING TOGETHER WI1.1 EDUCATIONAL RESEARCHERS 
AND PRACTITIONERS WHO HAVE KNOWLEDGE OF THE REALITY OF URBAN SCHOOLS, WE 
CAN FIND THE KliiDS OF TEACHERS, SCHOOL LEADERSHIP, COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 
AND CURRICULA THAT ACCOMPLISH MEANINGFUL RESULTS. 

MECHANISMS ALSO NEED TO BE DEVELOPED WHEREBY '1E CAN LEVERAGE THE 
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MORE SIGNIFICANT RESOURCES SUCH A RENEWED EFFORT WILL CONSUME. WE SHOULD 
LOOK AT THE KINDS OF PUBLIC-PRIVATE r ARTNERSiIIPS THAI A RESEARCH AGENCY 
. tt» *** AS THE MANFOWER DEMONSTRATION RESEARCH CORPORATION (MDKC) 
EXEMPLIFIES. 

MDRC PRODUCES UNDER CONTRACT WITH THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT CAREFULLY 
EVALUATED STUDIES WHICH, LIKE THE PERRY PRE-SCHOOL PROJECT REFERRED TO 
EARLIER, HAVE THE CAPACITY TO EFFECT REAL AND POSITIVE CHANGES IN PUBLIC 
POLICY. 

MDRC MAY NOT BE THE ONLY MODEL OF SUCH PARTNERSHIPS THAT MIGHT BE 
DEVELOPED. WHAT WE NEED ABOVE ALL IS THE COMMITMENT TO INVOLVE ALL 
SECTORS OF SOCIETY IN THE VITAL RESEARCH ENTERPRISE AND HELP TO 
COORDINATE THE ZR EFFCRTC; WE NEED, FOR EXAMPLE, EDUCATIONAL RESEARCHERS 
BETWEEN PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND BUSINESS SUCH AS THE BOSTON COMPACT. SUCH 
PARTNERSHIPS NEED TO BE INCORPORATED WITHIN AN EXPANDED VISION OF THE 
ROLE OF RESEARCH AMD DEVELOPMENT. 

IN SHORT, WE NEED LEADERSHIP. THE NEXT ADMINISTRATION, WHATEVER ITS 
POLITICAL PERSUASION, WILL UNDOUBTEDLY WANT TO MAKE EDUCATION "A 
PRIORITY." SUCH A POLICY WILL BE IN ACCORD WITH PUBLIC OPINION SURVEYS 
WHICH SHOW THAT THE AMERICAN PEOPLE RANK SPENDING ON EDUCATION ABOVE 
POURING nONEY INTO THE BOTTOMLESS DEFENSE BUDGET. IT IS ALSO CONSISTENT 
WITH THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF A WHOLE HOST OF BLUE RIBBON COMMISSIONS WHICH 
HAVE COMMENTED ON THE CURRENT CRISIS. WITHOUT EXCEPTION, THESE 
COMMISSION REPORTS HAVE ADVOCATED INCREASED FEDERAL SPENDING ON THE 
NATION'S PUBLIC SCHOOLS. HOWEVER, UNLESS WE HAVE THE KINDS OF RESEARCH 
NECESSARY SHOW HOW TO EFFECTIVELY SPEND THE MONEY THAT WILL 

UNDOUBTEDLY FOLLOW FROM THE WAVE OF RHETORIC, WE MAY WELL FIND OURSELVES 
NO BETTER OFF. 

THE KEY TO OUR FUTURE PRODUCTIVITY AND SURVIVAL AS A NATION RESTS ON 
EDUCATION AND THERE CAN BE NO BETTER INVESTMENT IN THAT FUTURE THAN 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH. IT IS TO THIS SIMPLE PROPOSITION THAT THESE 
HEARINGS ARE DEDICATED. 
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Mr. Owens. To begin, we have on panel one: Mr. Charles Wall- 
gren, the executive vice president of High/Scope Educational Re- 
search Foundation; Dr. James Hyman, the vice president of Man- 
power Demonstration Research Corp.; Dr. Richard Rowberg, Chief, 
Science Policy Research Division of the Congressional Research 
Sei ^e, and with Dr. Richard Rowberg will be Dr. Michael Kaplan, 
Director, Basic Research, U.S. Army Research Institute. 

We would like to begin with you, Mr. Wallgren. 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES WALLGREN, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESI- 
DENT, HIGH/SCOPE EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH FOUNDATION 

Mr. Wallgren. Good morning. I am Charles Wallgren, executive 
vice president of the High/Scope Educational Reseax % Foundation, 
an independent nonprofit research, development, and training or- 
ganization with headquarters in Ypsilanti, ML I have served as an 
administrative officer at High/Scope since 1972. 

The foundation's principal goals are to promote the development 
of children from infancy through adolescence and to support teach- 
ers and parents as they help children learn and grow. The founda- 
tion conducts national and international projects in research and 
program development, training, publishing, public outreach, with 
funding support from governmental, private, and internally gener- 
ated sources. 

The High/Scope Foundation is mosi. widely known for the Perr> 
Preschool Project, a continuing 26-year study that has documented 
the lasting benefits of high-quality preschool programs for children 
who live in poverty. The roots of the foundation's work, however, 
can be traced back to 1962, rhen Dr. David P. Weikart, High/ 
Scope's founder and current chief executive officer, was pivotal in 
the design and operation of the Perry Preschool Project, which was 
a program within the Ypsilanti public school system. This project, 
a forerunner to the national Head Start effort, received national 
attention whea Robert Egbert, director of HEW's follow-through 
program, invited Dr. Weikart to extend the Perry curriculum into 
the early elementary grades for demonstration purposes in the na- 
tional foil' v through effort which began in 1968. 

Shortly . ^reafter, he was also invited by the office of child de- 
velopment to demonstrate the Perry preschool curriculum in ih«- 
Planned Variation Head Start project. 

Since that time, the foundation has pe. formed research work for 
our Government on such projects <*s the national homestart evalua- 
tion, project developmental ccntinuity, and program elements of 
the Perry study. 

We have also conducted research efforts sponsored by private in- 
stitutions such as Carnegie Corporation in New York, Ford Foun- 
dation, the Spencer Foundation, and the Skillman Foundation. 

As you can see, High/Scope is m independent nonprofit institu- 
tion that emerged out of local public need. We have been encour- 
aged and allowed to conduct our research to fulfill our goals with 
program support from both the Federal and private sectors of this 
country. 

My testimony addresses the organizational issues that an organi- 
zation like High /Scope experiences in conducting long-term re- 
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search efforts. It will focus on those elements that I believe have 
been essential in the success of High/Scope s work. I also hope to 
point out the pitfalls that face longitudinal research projects and to 
offer this committee some practical advice as to how they can 
assist in determining the course of future Federally supported edu- 
cational resea n % h. 

Longitudinal research is difficult to accomplish in education. The 
social issues that drive the questions for study are often transitory 
in nature. Issues of great importance at one point in time become 
less relevant ab new forces converge to bring new problems or op- 
portunities to the fore. 

In addition to social issues, of course, there are many operational 
questions: How does a project maintain funding over many years 
when most Government and private grounds fund in 1- or 3-year 
cycles, when matching support is required or when no or limited 
overhead is allowed? Witn funding uncertain, how does a project 
attract, challenge, and keep talented staff? Where do you find key 
staff for a project that are willing to stay and maintain the work 
over a period of years? Finally how does an institution organize 
itself to allow the work to continue and to see that the mission is 
achieved? 

Perhaps High/Scope Foundation Ypsilanti Perry Preschool 
Project best illustrates these : ^es over time and indicates the po- 
tential value of solving these jlems. Begun in 1962, poor 3- and 
4-year-olds were randomly as. i either to a group that attended 
the preschool program at Peny elementary school or to a group 
. that did not. The project demonstrated that high-quality early 
childhood education helps children become successful adults. 

The leap from a narrow research project asking questions about 
the impact of early education on the lives of young children to a 
project useful in public policy formation was a long process. 

The first stage in the cycle must be a tightly controlled study ad- 
hering closely to experimental design. The purpose of the program 
should be viewed as experimental and the specific outcomes of the 
work truly unknown. The next stage calls for developing training 
materials and methods if the experiment works. 

In the third phase, the developed educational program is demon- 
strated in a stetting that approximates a regular field operation. 
The fourth stage is a limited field tes. under natural circum- 
stances. In the fifth stage, the education program is ready for dis- 
semination to many sites. Finally, in the sixth stage, the project is 
ready to work with Federal, State, and corporate decisionmakers 
supporting the development of public policy recommendations and 
decisions. 

The sixth stages represent a multiyear sequence, not a means of 
providing information quickly for policy decision?. 

Perhaps only a few projects have ever operated so comprehen- 
sively and had such an impact as the Perry Preschool Project. The 
accident of history that allowed all the pieces to fit together occurs 
rarely in most settings, least of all in education. However, one 
could ask is it the social drive of the 1960's that has allowed us to 
work on this effort for the past 26 years, or have other social issues 
entered the picture? If you look closely at today s Federal legisla- 
tion for early childhood programs, you will notice the inclusion of 
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daycare provisions In fact, the daycare need is probably the driv- 
ing social force at the moment for early childhood programs at 
least equal to the Issue of improving the educational and social per- 
formance of disadvantaged children. 

In this case, both forces can be served by the Perry data, a situa- 
tion that helps sustain our work. Yet, if researchers have to identi- 
fy an issue to study that must be sustained for two and a half dec- 
ades and predict the social forces that will be in effect when the 
study and important mechanisms are complete, we would be ex- 
pecting them to do the impossible. 

How does this relate to the Perry study? It is relevant in the 
sense that we are fortunate that Weikart chuse the study he did in 
the early 1960's and that he had the commitment, vision, and 
energy to see the work develop over the past 26 years. It was im- 
portant that he surrounded himself with staff who shared his 
vision and commitment to see the project through, which allowed 
others to reap the same benefits as those in the original treatment. 

It is equally important that society's interest in preschool didn't 
take a different direction in those 26 years. High/ Scopes success 
id flourishing r partly due to our personnel policies which pro- 
vided staff with the opportunity of spending their entire career at 
High /Scope rather than being hired solely on a project basis. We 
refused to load our orgpnization with graduate students who would 
learn more from the experience than what they coula contribute to 
High/Scope's research over a limited period of time. We found that 
the collective and accumulative knowledge of a staff is critical in 
achieving success over the long run. 

High/Scope was also fortunate to be a nonprofit organization. 
Tax relief has helped. But even more important has been the fact 
that we could independently shift our funding targets from govern- 
mental to private sources to our own resources and back again a? 
the financing environment changed. To depend upon one funding 
source for 26 years would not have allowed us to complete the 
project. 

in conclusion, there seem to be two main ingredients in making 
a major project like the High/Scope Perry Project work. First, it 
requires a visionary leader willing to devote !iis life to the task. 
Second, it needs to i 'antify the resources to maintain the effort. 
Legislating the qualifications for a social reformer seems out of the 
question, but legislation that allows these leaders tc draw upon 
Federal resources to accomplish their work is essential. 

I would suggest that Federal funding be made available to pri- 
vate organizations like High/Scope based on the merits of their 
work and ideas. Moreover, this funding should not always be pro- 
vided for preconceived projects or in restrictive ways such as high 
matching requirements and preset indirect costs. To realize ths vi- 
sions of the social leader, we need flexible Federal programs that 
assist them and their staffs in carrying out their work. 

I wish to thank this subcommittee for allowing me to share the 
High/Scope story. I hope it can help in some small way to shape 
the future. 

[The prepared statement of Charles R. Wallgren follows:] 
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TESTIMONY 

Subcommittee on Select Education Oversight Hearing 
on the Office of Educational Research and Improvement 

Charles R. Wallgren 
Executive Vice President 
High/Soot* Educational Research Foundation 
600 North River Street 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 48198 

Thursday, April 21, 1988 

Introduction 

Members of Congress and distinguished guests, I am Charles 
Wallgren, Executive Vice President of High/Scope Educational 
Research Foundation, an independent, nonprofit research, 
development, and training oryanization with headquarters in 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. 1 have served as an administrative officer 
at High/Scope since 1972. The Foundation's principal goals are 
to promote the development of children from infancy through 
adolescence and to support teachers and parents as they help 
children learn and grow. The Foundation conducts national and 
international t . ^eccs in research, program development, 
professional training, publishing, anJ public outreach, with 
funding support from governmental, private and internally 
generated sources. 

The High/Scope Foundation is most widely known for the Perry 
Preschool Project — a continuing, 26-year study that has 
documented the lasting benefits of high quality preschool 
programs for children who live in poverty. We have also 
conducted long-term research on early childhood curriculum 
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approaches. Over the years, our teacher-training efforts have 
been based on the High/Scope Curriculum, a developmentally 
appropriate approach that encourages, children to initiate their 
own learning activities. In recent, years, our Training of 
Teacher-Trainers projects throughout the country have enabled 
trainers to provide High/Scope curriculum training to many early 
childhood teachers. 

Histor y of High/Scope 

^ The High/Scope Foundation was founded in 1970. The roots of 
the Foundation's work, however, can be traced back to 1962 when 
Dr. David P. Weikart, High/Scope founder and current Chief 
"xecutive Officer, was pivotal in the design and operation of the 
Perry Preschool Project which was a program within the Ypsilanti 
Public School system. This project, a forerunner to the National 
Head Start effort, received national attention and Robert 
Egbert, Director of h7W's Follow Through Program, invited Dr. 
Weikart to extend the Perry curriculum into le early elementary 
grades for demonstration purposes in the National Follow Through 
effort which began in 1968. Shortly thereafter, he was *»lso 
invited by the Office of Child Development to demonstrate tne 
Perry Preschool Curriculum in the Plann^J Variation Head Start 
Project . 

At that point, the various projects in which Dr. Weikart was 
involved extended far beyond the scope of his responsibility at 
the Ypsilanti Public Schools. He found himself in a position of 
having to operate these prcjects from different institutions, 
such as Eastern Michigan University and a private company, 
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High/Scope Inc., which he established specifically to operate a 
summer 7amp program for gifted and taiented teenagers. Uncn the 
etOv-ce o.' professional associates and guidance from the 
Superintendent of Ypsilanti Public Schools, Dr. Weikart 
established the High/Sccpe Fducational Research Foundation on 
July 1, 1970. Since that time, the Foundation nas performed 
research work for our government on such projects as the National 
Home Start Evaluation, linkages between preschools and elementary 
schools, in Project Developmental Continuity, studies on 
handicapped children, and the program elements of the Perry 
study. We have also conducted research efforts sponsored by 
private institutions, such ar. Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
Ford Foundatit . Spencer Foundation, and the Skillman Foundation. 

In the words of C. 'ion Ambach, former New York Commissioner 
of Education and President of the Council of Chief State Scnool 
Officers, "There *s overwhelming evidence that the research 
results and publications of the High/Scope Foundation have had a 
significant part in focusing the attention of educators, 
policymakers in the government and private sector, and the public 
at large on the vital importance of investment in early 
childhood." 

As you can see, High/Scope is an independent, nonprofit 
institution that emerged out of local public need. We 
have been encouraged and allowed to conduct our research and 
fulfill our goals with program support from both the federal and 
private sectors of our country. The establishment of High/Scope 
*as n made to develop and then impose a research program and 
ins cruet ional model on our educational community based on some 
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preconceived notion. Nor was it developed to satisfy some 
entrepreneurial urge of ' founders. However, I must point out 
♦.flat the High/Scope Foundation does have a philosophical position 
based on developmental theor/, which is reflected in all our 
curriculum development and program training efforts. 

My testimony addresses the operational issues that an 
organization, like High,Ccope, experiences in conducting long- 
term research efforts. It will focus on those elements 
thai I believe have been essential in tfr success of High/ Scope ■ s 
worl:. I also hope to point cut the pitfalls that fac» 
longitudinal research projects and to offer this comimttee some 
practical advice as to how they can assist in dete. mining » he 
course of future federally supported educational research. 

Long itud inal Research 

Longitudinal research is difficult to accomplish in 
education. The social issues that drive the questions for study 
are often transitory in nature. Issues of great irupor*ar*ce at 
one point in time be*ome less relevant as new forces converts to 
bring new problems or opportunities to the fore. For example, 
the movement to establish vocatior»al education in our public 
schools in order to solve employment problems has been dampened 
by corporate America's preferring to do their own specific 
training. Corporations are seeking candidates who have a good 
education in the basics. The types of skills corporate America 
looked for 10 to 20 years ago aren't as important to them today. 
They can buy those old skills at a cheaper rate from foreign 
sources. 
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In addition to social Issues, of course, there are many 
operational questions. How does a project maintain funding over 
many years when most government and private groups fund In one- 
or three-year cycles, when matching support Is required, or when 
no or limited overhead Is allowed? With funding uncertain, how 
cHes the project attract, challenge, and keep talented staff? 
Where do you find key staff for a project that are willing to 
stay and maintain the work over a period of years and forego 
opportunities for personal and financial advancement? Finally, 
how does an Institution organize Itself to allow the work to 
continue and to see tha . the mission Is achieved? 

Perhaps High/Scope Foundation's Ypslland Perry Preschool 
Project best Illustrates these Issues over rime and Indicates the 
potential value of solving these problems. 

Pe rr y Preschool Project 

Interest in evaluating the effects of early childhood 
education as a means * f Improving the educational and social 
performance of disadvantaged youcn began to emerge In the early 
1960s. The Perry Preschool Project, a program from this peiiod, 
currently illustrates *he benefits of high quality early 
childhood piograms for poor children. Begun in 1962, poor three- 
and four-year-olds were randomly assigned either to a group that 
attended the preschool program at Perry Elementary School or to a 
group that did not. Follow-up on both groups at age nineteen 
showed that : 
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In education: 

Fewer are classified as mentally retarded (15* vs. 35*) 
Fewer are school dropouts (33* vs. 51*) 

More attended college or job training programs (38* vs. 21*) 
More are literate (61* vs. 38*) 

In the world of work: 

More hold jobs (SO* vs. 32*) 

In the community: 

Fewer are arrested for criminal acts (31* vs. 51*) 
Fewer are on public assistance (18* vs. 32*) 

In addition, the teenage women who participated in preschool had 

a lower birth rate than those who did not '64 children vs. 117 

children per 100 women). 

The project demonstrated tha*» quality early chilJ.iood 

education helps children become successful aduUs. It also 
4 a **uces major social and economic problems within a community. 
Preventing lifelong problems in high-r'sk children is a better 
. cy goal than attempting to correct these problems. While 

not the only answer, the project documented the idea that high 
quality early childhood educatior Tan be a major tool for society 
to use in .nproving the quality of life of the participants and 
their families as well as the community at large. 

In a step unusual for educational projects, a rigorous 
economic study was undertaken to determine the return on 
investment in high qualit, early childhood education. While 
helping children is worthwhile in Itself, benefit cost analyses 
provide a clear method of comparing various investment 
opportunities across program options. Analysis of the High/Scope 
Foundation's Perry Project indicates that such early childhood 
education programs can be an excellent investment, returning as 
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much as $6 for every dollar invested. 

In 1985 the Committee for Economic Development said. "It 
would be hard to imagine that society could find a higher yield 
for a dollar }f investment than that found in preschool programs 
for its at-risk children." 1 



Figure 1 



PERRY PRESCHOOL PROGRAM PER-CHILD 
COSTS AND BENEFITS TO TAXPAYERS 



Benefit (thousands) 



Approximate Ootlar Value (thousands) 
-10 -SOS 10 IS 20 25 30 




C t-year progrxm 
Two-year program 



Note- Table enmes are constant 1981 dollars, discounted at 3 percent annually. 
Adapted from John R. Serrueu-Clement. Lawrence J. Schwemhart. W. Steven 
Bamett. Ann S. Epstein, and Oavid P. Weikart. Chinked Lives: Effects of the Perry 
Preschool Prognm on Voutftj through Age 19. Monographs of the High/Scope 
Educational Research Foundation, 8 (Ypsilanti, Mich ; High/Scope Prws), 19M, p. 
91. 

'Savings to atnens as taxpayers and as potential crime victims. 



Committee for Economic Development, (1985.) I nvesting in Our 
Children. 
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The leap from a narrow research project asking questions 
about the impact of early education on the lives of young 
children to a project useful in public policy formation was a 
long process. 

Cycle of Project Development Research and Policy 

he cycle begins with a tightly controlled research project 
that validates a treatment and moves to the development of 
training materials, to demonstration and field testing, to the 
dissemination phase, and finally to a public policy stage. The 
first stage in the cycle must be a tightly controlled study, 
adhering closely to true experimental design. The purpose of the 
program should be viewed is frankly experimental, and the 
specific outcomes of the work truly unknown. 

The next stage calls for developing training materials and 
methods if the experiment "works." To meet the needs identified 
in the experimental study, film* videotape, manuals, handbooks, 
reading list and practical systems for gaining experience 
rapidly may be required. They will be used principally in the 
third phase to instruct trainees in the program operation. 
Development of training materials will continue throughout the 
experiment to meet the needs of different staff and situations, 
as will development of instruments for measuring outcomes. 

In the third phase, the developed educational program is 
demonstrated in a setting that approximates a regular field 
operation. In this phase the essential components for effective 
field operations are developed, the curriculum, the system to 
deliver it, the training procedures necessary to the program's 
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implementation, the staff model to be used, and quality control 
methods to assure successful field implementation, within the 
framework of the original research project, adaptations and 
improvements are made to build on experience and to meet- 
practical demands, political and otherwise. However, the central 
focus of the project is retained; the basic design is not 
changed. In tMs, the most critical phase, retaining the intent 
of the original project is very difficult. The special 
objectives are to test the training systems, to further the 
development of measurement instruments, and to replicate the 
design established in the first phase. Evaluation is focused on 
the program's form in order to develop quality control measures 
and to link specific procedures with desired outcomes. 

The fourth stage is a limited field test under natural 
circumstances. The number of sites is held down so that 
effective control will not be lost. The quality control 
procedures are primarily designed to produce monitoring 
fnformation and to indicate comparability with the original study 
and demonstration project. The original sponsor usually remains 
active in this stage. 

In the fifth stage, the education program is ready for 
dissemination to many sites. The curriculum, training program, 
delivery system, staff model, and quality control procedures are 
clearly known and available. Research on the effect on differing 
populations and under differing circumstances may continue, but 
the basic program is well-documented and capable of achieving the 
intended results. Both sponsorship and the number of pro^i a,?.s 
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are broadened at this stage. 

Finally, in the sixth stage the project is ready to work 
with federal, state, and corporate decision-makers to support the 
development of public policy recommendations and decisions. 
Given the diffusion of decision-making in our country, this means 
that the project staff must reach out to a wide range of 
agencies, national associations, and levels of government. 

The six stages represent a multi-year sequence — not a 
means of providing information quickly for policy decisions — 
whose goal is the effective delivery of a valid educational program 
with the ability to consistently obtain the desired results 
across a wide geographical area. The process starts with an 
experimental hypothesis, is validated and tested at each level, 
until finally "going to scale" after many years of work. 

Perhaps only a few projects have ever operated so 
comprehensively and have had such an impact as the Perry 
Preschool project. The accident of history that allowed all the 
pieces to fit together occurs rarely in most settings, least of 
all in education. Several important lessons can be extracted 
from the success of the Perry Preschool Project. 

First, the initial research was done in such a way as to 
satisfy generally accepted and rigorous scientific criteria. Too 
often, studies in education are compromised from the outset by 
various adaptations that undermine the overall results to the 
point of defeating the purpose of the entire project. Perhaps 
because of its limited goals and local focus, the Perry Preschool 
Project resolved that problem. 

Second, the project was operated well enough to give clear 
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set of findings, all consistently positive. In addition, the 
findings were drawn no 4 * from psychological or education 
variables, but from the real world concerns of the general 
public, such as jobs, welfare, crime, teenage pregnancy, and 
education participation. 

Thin?, it was recognized early in 1970 that the real 
importance of data from this project was actually not in the 
internal relationships of the data, but in how the data are 
applied to the early childhood education public policy debate, 
particularly the economic findings. This transmission of useful 
and pertinent information has opened the door for corporate 
decision-makers and government officials to become involved in 
supporting early childhood education. 

However, one could ask, is it the social drive of the 1960s 
that has allowed us to work on this effort for the past 26 years 
or have other social issues entered the picture? If you look 
closely at today's federal legislation for early childhood 
programs, you will notice the inclusion of daycare provisions. 
In fact, the daycare need is probably the driving social force at 
the moment for early childhood programs, at least equal to the 
issue of improving the educational and social performance of 
disadvantaged children. In this case, both forces can be served 
by the Perry data--a situation that has helped sustain our work. 
In general, it seems that s ocial ne ed is what drives soc le ta 1 
change and not research data by itself. 

Now, if this principle is understood to mean that 
researchers have to identify an issue to study that can be 
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sustained for two and one-half decades, and predict the social 
forces that will be in effect when the study and support 
mechanisms are complete, then we would be expecting the 
impossible. How does this relate to the Perry Study? It is 
relevant in the sense that we are fortunate that David Weikart 
chose the study he did in the early 1960s and that he had the 
commitment, vision, and energy to see the work develop over the 
past 26 years. It was important that he surrounded himself with 
staff who shared his vision and commitment to see the project 
through the research, the development, the demonstration, the 
dissemination, the implementation, and the public policy phases, 
which allowed others to reap the same benefits as those in the 
original treatment group. 

High/Scope's success in surviving and flourishing is partly 
due to our personnel policies which provided staff with the 
opportunity of spending their entire career at High/Scope rather 
than being hired solely on a project basis. We refused to load 
our organization with graduate students who would iearn more from 
the experience than what they could contribute to High/Scope 
research over a limited period of time. We found that t*ie 
collective and accunulative knowledge of a staff is critical in 
achieving success over the long run. 

High/Scope was also fortunate to be a non-profit 
organization. Tax relief has helped, bat even more important has 
been the fact that we could independently shift our funding 
targets from governmental to private sources to our own resources 
and back again as the financial environment changed. To depend 
on one funding source for 26 years would not have allowed us to 
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complete the project. 

In conclusion, there seems to be two main ingredients in 
making a major project like the High/ Scope Perry Preschool 
project work. First, it requires a visionary leader willing to 
dedicate his life to the task and second, it needs to identify 
"he resources to maintain the effort. Legislating the 
qualifications for a social reformer seem out of the question, 
but legislation that allows these leaders to draw upon federal 
resources to accomplish their work is essential. I would suggest 
that federal funding be made available to private organizations 
like High/Scope based on the merits 01 their w^rk and ideas. 
Moreover, this funding should not always be provided for pre- 
conceived piojects or in restrictive ways, such as high matching 
requirements and pre-set indirect cost rates. To realize the 
visions of the social leader, we need flexible federal programs 
that assist them and their staffs in carrying out their work. 

I wish to thank this Subcommittee for allowing me the 
opportunity to share the High/Scope story. I hope it can help 
you in some small way to continue to shape the future of this 
great country. 
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Mr. Owens. Thank you, Mr. Wallgren. I'm sorry I didn't warn 
you. There will be a bell ringing after 7 minutes. You are not re- 
quired to confine yourself to that 7 minutes, but we hope you will 
round it as socn as possible after that and take no more than 10 
minutes. 

Dr. Hyman. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES HYMAN, VICE PRESIDENT, MANPOWER 
DEMONSTRATION RESEARCH CORP. 

Mr. Hyman. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. I am James Hyman, 
vice president, external affairs, for the Manpower Demonstration 
Research Corp. We are pleased to be here this morning. 

As you may know, MDRC has a 14-year history of researching 
and evaluating programs geared towards increasing the self-suffi- 
ciency of the disadvantaged. In that context, we have focused our 
efforts mostly on what is called second-chance programs, and as a 
result have not had any direct involvement with evaluating the 
Nation's schools. As such, we are very pleased that this Subcom- 
mittee would see fit to invite us and find some use in our experi- 
ences. 

As we talk to our colleagues in education, we have come to be- 
lieve that any lack of progress in approaching the pressing educa- 
tional problems in this country is probably not likely the result of 
a dearth of new ideas, nor is it likely the result of a lack of net- 
works through which new ideas can be disseminated. 

Rather, we believe that perhaps the new ideas combined with 
rigorous research evidence suggesting effectiveness may be the 
missing link in educational improvement. 

As such, my remarks today will suggest that demonstration re- 
search combined with rigorous research design may be a useful ap- 
proach to generating reliable knowledge on wliich programs and 
dissemination efforts may be based. When I speak of aissemination, 
I am using it in a very narrow way. I mean a specific model operat- 
ed for a specific period of time subject to rigorous analysis over an 
acceptable follow-up period to determine the impacts of these pro- 
grams. 

The term "demonstration" is not always used in that way. Some- 
times it implies no more than the provision of resources to allow 
for the exploration of different program ideas. In that context, 
demonstrations are not often highly structured and occasionally 
lack provision for evaluation altogether. 

But in my use of this term, I should say that there are at least 
four conditions when we think demonstrations are very valuable. 
One is where the problems are very complex and not amenable to 
easy solution. The second condition is where the issue is of national 
scope and therefore has potential for broader legiblative initiative. 
Third is where the need for research children evidence is critical, 
therefore, research is justified. And fourth is where resources are 
very limited. 

Let me say, too, however, that there is an overriding concern 
oyer those four points, and thai is whether or not the demonstra- 
tion promises to yield anything that we can regard as new knowl- 
edge. The question of generating new knowledge is going to be 
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largely dependent upon how rigorous the research design to deter- 
mine whether or not at the end we can say we learned something. 

The history of research is really littered with a lot of argument 
about both findings and their interpretation. The general issue is 
whether or not the research findings actually captured the unique 
contribution of the program over what it would have been in its 
absence. 

As an example, if an ad campaign were launched by a major 
pretzel-making firm and 2,000 persons bought that pretzel a week 
after that ad campaign was launched, it would be a mistake to 
assume that the campaign were responsible, since many of the per- 
sons who might have purchased that pretzel might have been unex- 
posed to the campaign and there may have been people with brand 
loyalties who would have purchased it anyway. 

We have the same situation in social science research. Estimates 
of employment figures from employment programs will overstate 
their impacts because they do not net out what would have hap- 
pened to certain persons in the absence of .heir exposure to the 
program. 

What MDRC is trying to do to avoid this pitfall is to engage in 
experimental design research much like the medical profession 
does in its research. We assign people at random to an experimen- 
tal group who will receive the treatment versus a control group 
that will not. And because we do have a control group that does 
not receive these services, their activities and behaviors and out- 
comes give us the reading on what would have happened in the ab- 
sence of the program, and from that we can net out the program's 
unique impacts. 

We have very reliable evidence ourselves from our own experi- 
ence that reliable findings can be a catalyst for policy. MDRC has 
enjoyed a very prominent role in providing information to Con- 
gressmen this year in the welfare reform debate. In 1981 the Omni- 
bus Budget Reconciliation Act offered States a new flexibility to 
change the way they dealt with the work side of the AFDC pro- 
gram. MDRC seized an opportunity at that point to try to structure 
a demonstration to see whether or not these programs would work 
and make a difference in the lives of AFDC recipients. 

MDRC talked to 33 different States and recruited 8 into its dem- 
onstration. Our findings are about complete. We have been dissemi- 
nating them to policymakers here and in other States around the 
country. And we have out that there is a very consistent story 
being told so far: 

One is that it is feasible to operate these programs; 

Second, that these programs are not punitive on the one hand, 
they don't impart skills on the other; 

Third is that they are positive with modest impacts on their em- 
ployment earnings; 

And fourth Is that these programs are cost beneficial for States 
to operate. 

These findings have been extremely well received by persons 
here on the Hill, in the Administration, among advocates, national 
organizations, and the press, and we believe there are really three 
reasons: 
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The first is that they are reliable. The methodologies used to gen- 
erate these findings are not subject to debate over whether or not 
they are accurate and how we interpret them. The debate over our 
findings is not how to interpret them but how to apply them. 

Second, we think we receive high marks on the objectivity with 
which these findings are reported. 

Third, I think the timing of these findings is clearl} at issue. 
These findings come forward at a time when the Congress is very 
interested in looking at the welfare system. But I would submit 
that the timing is not a crucial factor. This timing would not have 
made a difference or the findings less reliable. 

I would like to share with you what I think are some parameters 
that one might think about in doing demonstrations and go on 
from there to suggest whether or not these kinds of things are ap- 
plicable in education. 

First, of all, it seems to us that demonstrations must be based on 
very thorough investig .aon of major causes of the problem if the 
demonstration or intervention is to have any hope at all of amelio- 
rating the difficulty. 

Second, we think that the demonstration must embody clearly 
testable propositions clearly articulated so that we know when 
we're going in what questions we are asking and know at the 
outset how to monitor the research to make suiv that those ques- 
tions are not obscured in the process. 

Third, we think the demonstration must be practical. The first 
issue is whether any institutions or providers can be convinced to 
run the thing. Too ambitious an intervention may inhibit institu- 
tions or make them unable to run various demonstration programs 
without massive new dollars. In addition, very ambitious demon- 
stration approaches may require lengthy and expensive startup 
times. 

I am going to abbreviate these remarks. You will find them in 
my written testimony. I do want to go on to say that there are a 
number of other parameters here, that careful site selection geU> to 
be important. We don't want to deal with anomalous populations 
and anomalous circumstances. We need technical assistance to 
make sure that the model is pieserved intact. Monitoring is neces- 
sary to preserve the integrity of the research design. 

And the question that you would ask us in all of this is whether 
or not it takes new entities to do this. I don't think we know that. I 
don't think we're an appropriate judge of that. But we can state a 
number of roles that we think are important tha* we have played 
that I think go beyond the normal course of education research. 
They are as follows: 

We have done exploratory research to define the problem. We 
have actually designed programs. We have brokered those program 
ideas to communities, providers, and funders to package the dem- 
onstration. We have had to deliver technical assistance to ensure 
that operators were up to the rigors of the model and that the com- 
ponents of the model were going to be implemented successfully. 

We have had to manage the demonstration and the research to 
make sure that the model and the research design had integrity. 
We have collected and monitored the data, have performed the 
analysis, produced the reports, findings, and recommendations, and 
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mounted aggressive dissemination programs both here on the Hill, 
with the administration, and throughout tl * States that broker 
these notions. 

Applicability to education is a major question. We h*ve, as I said 
before, mostly researched second-chance programs. On the whole, 
they have been embodied in fairly simple bureaucratic structures. 
They have had limited objectives, focusing on employment and 
earnings of welfare and other dependent individuals. They hove 
also been short treatment. Education on the other hand is a com- 
plex enterprise with a variety of actors offering complex treat- 
ments with a variety of goals over a longer period of time than any 
other social service provided in this country. 
m In addition, there is debtee in education as to whether interven- 
tion is the way to go. Many education researchers argue in favor cf 
systemic form rather than add-on programs. Education reform 
tends to be highly process-oriented and as such will likely touch all 
participants. Since a basic tenet of experimental research is being 
able to withhold sumething from a control group, process research 
is very difficult using educational design because of the pot' " *1 
for what we call contamination effects. 

I should add also that the random assignment technique we use 
is a very difficult one at times because it poses ethical issues about 
withholding services. In most of the programs we have studied 1 , be- 
cause they weren t fully funded, most of the persons eligible w v *re 
not able to be served. So, random assignment was sort of a fai*- lot- 
tery system that really did not withhold services but ruther muf- 
fled the deck. 

In compulsory fully funded education, this is a different situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Owens. I am smiling because the paucity of resources is su;h 
that no ethical issue is there except the ethical issue of the failure 
of the Government to appropriate enough money to serve every- 
body in the beginning. We have had such a paucity of re^curces, so 
I don't think you have had a great deal of decisionmaking about 
that. So much has been withheld by Government. 

Mr. Hyman. I would agree. 

But random assignment in education poses some difficulties. It 
may be a case where random assignment is applicable in only a 
limited set of circumstances, circumstances where you are featur- 
ing intervention approaches which target specific populations. 

Even with that, there is a potential for a vast array of very im- 
portant Questions to be answered ue*ng this technique. 

I should also say that in education you should expect to find 
longer followup periods for research, depending upon whether an 
intervention is designed for elementary, junior, and senior high 
school, and it may be somewhat more expensive. 

But I do believe that demonstration research can be a viable tool 
in these contexts. In other contexts, I think researchers can make 
judgments about the extent to which other methodologies will sac- 
rifice some precision and whether even with that sacrifice of preci- 
sion the method can advance the cause of knowledge in these pro- 
grams sufficiently to make it worthwhile. 

My feeling is demonstration research allows for the formulation 
of policy and programs c.i the basis that the approach is proven ef- 
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fective as opposed to on the basis of good ideas merely thought to 
be good ideas. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of James B. Hyman follows:] 
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Good mo r ning, i an James Hyman, Vice President of External Affairs for the 
Kanpower Demonstration Research Corporation (KDBC) in Kstr Yor*. On behalf 
of the Corporation, I would like to express our thanks to r^j^um ovens 
and the members of this subocnnittee for inviting KDRC to testify in these 
proceedings. As you nay know, MERC has had a 14-year history of research 
and evaluation aimed at assessing the effectiveness of programs geared 
toward increasing the self-sufficiency of the disadvantage, m this 
context, our research has focused primarily on "second-chance 11 programs and 
on certain adaptations of employment and training programs. As such, the 
Corporation has not been directly involved in evaluations of the nation's 
sc h ool systems. Given this* perspective, we are particularly pleased that 
the subcommittee is interested in KEBC's experience, and we are hopeful 
that you will find this experience useful to your deliberations. 

As we at HlRC have consulted with research colleagues in education, ve have 
come to suspect that any lack of progress in addressing the nation's 
pressing educational issues probably does not result from a lack of good 
ideas. Nor does it likely result from a lack of networks through which 
goo* ideas can be disseminated. Father, it may be a matter of overcoming 
in e r tia and of building momentxn for change, it may be 'chat good ideas 
cxxfrrtn e d with r eli able evidence of effectiveness is the missing link in 
educational ix^roveoent. 

This theme will guide my remarks today. I will argue, from KDBC's 
perspective, that demonstration research supported by rigorous research 
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Assigns may offer a useful approach to the generation of reliable Knowledge 
upon which policies end programs can be based and on which dissemination 
and replication efforts can be founded. Tfce prominence of KDRC's research 
in the correct welfare reform debate will serve as a useful example, m my 
remarks, I will also attempt to: clarify what we mean by the term 
demonstration, its purpose and when it say be useful; discuss several 
impo rtant considerations and trade-offs involved in the design and 
implementation of demons tr ations; and present some isgiv » g and cautions 
about their application in education. 

KDRC is a relatively young organization. It was established in 1974 by the 
Ford Foundation snd several federal agencies for the expressed purpose of 
managing an innovative re se arch and demonstration program—the National 
Supported Work Demonstration. Since that time/ the scope of the 
Corporation has greatly widened from its original focus on the 
demonstration and evaluation of discrete program initiatives like Supported 
Work, to the evaluation of major service systems such as the Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTFA) and California's new welfare program, Greater 
Avenues for TTvVtwn d en c e (GAIN) . Snrcughcut the Corporation's history, the 
focus has been on the deliberate generation of knowledge through the 
te s ting of alternative interventions for specific national social problems. 

Sfte Utility of Demon strations and the Importance of Rigorous Research 
As we focus today on the federal research agenda in education, our 
experience suggests that the use of demonstration research may offer a 
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prtrri fring approach to addressing many of the nation's pressing educational 

problems. A program of carefully managed research demonstrations could 

allov policymakers to evaluate the feasibility of proposed p rogra m s and 

their short- and long-term effectiveness, m suggesting this approach/ X 

take great care in the use of the term demonstration. By demonstration I 

refer to a specific progra m model that is operated for a specif iod duration 

and subjected to rigorous evaluation to determine over some acceptable 

follow-up period^ the impacts it has had on its participants. Many 

» 'demonstrations" financed by the federal government, particularly in 

education/ are not conceived in these terms. Often they are not highly 

structured and lack any provision for evaluation. So I draw a distinction 

between my use of the term and its use in other contexts where it implies 

only the provision of funds to allov the exploration and operation of 

different program approaches. As I have defined it, the demonstration 

approach has proven especially useful vhen four conditions prevail: 

e First, vhere the problems to be addressed are complex and not 
amenable to easy solution; 

e Second, vhere the problem is national in scope and therefore has 
potential to be addressed by broader program legislation; 

e Third/ vhere the need for information is critical and therefore 
research justified; and 

e Fourth/ vhere only ijttrffrA* resources are available. 

But/ the overriding consideration is whether something can be learned from 

the daLonstration— particularly whether the intervention made any 

difference. Demonstrations are launched principally for their knowledge 

valw and whether or not knowledge will be advanced by a demonstration 

depends critically on the extent to which rigorous research can be 
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performed. 

The history of research Is littered with arguments over the and 
interpretation of findings. Flaws in research designs have often elicited 
controversy over the numbers generated and over what gave rise to them. 
Tba controversy nost often rvwolves around whether or not the research 
results Measure the unique impact of the pr ogram above and beyond what 
might have happened in its abse n c e . For example, if 2,000 people were to 
buy a particular brand of pretzel the weex following a raw ad campaign, it 
would be incorrect to assume that the campaign was responsible, since many 
people may have purchased the pretzel without being exposed and others nay 
have bought it regardless. The same problem exists in research on social 
programs. For example, outcome data from employment programs will 
overstate their iqaacts because the data cannot ••net out" participants who 
would have gotten jobs on their own. 

KD8C has sought to avoid this pitfall by maJdng extensive use of 
experimental design research wherein persons eligible for the intervention 
are randomly assigned into either an ectperimental group that will receive 
the treataent or into a control group that will not. Random assignment 
offers a greater degree of assurance than other methods, that, on the 
whole, persons treated and parsons not treated will not differ in their 
overall characteristics. One control group tl ren yields a measure of what 
would have happened in the aftwnoa ci treatment and allo ws us to ••net out" 
the unique effects of the intervention. 
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MDRC's use of rigorous research methods alloying ranto assignment has 
changed the nature of the debate frca how to interpret findings to how best 
to appXy them, indeed, producing reliable findings can greatly influence 
the advance of policies and programs, herc's work in the welfare area is a 
pointed example. 

Reliable Findings: A Catalyst for Policy 

Responding to the passage of the Qnnibus Budget Reconciliation Act (qbpa) 
of 1981 which offered states a range of options for restructuring the work 
side of the nation's AFDC program/ KDRC seized an important opportunity to 
test the impact and cost effectiveness of different and highly 
controversial welfare reform approaches. This demonstration posed 
interesting new challenges for the Corporation. Because it was not a 
federal demonstration/ HDRC as an evaluator would not be providing the 
funds to operators for the implementation of a particular approach to be 
tested, instead, the programs tested were those that states actually chose 
to implement. Xs a consequence, the treatments in this demonstration 
varied with local political and other considerations. The programs tested 
then, rather than representing only one model, represented a range of 
approaches that ware expected to be significant and representative of the 
variation in progr a m ma tic strategies, economic conditions, target 
populations and program designs across the nation. The funding of the 
research was also atypical. MERC received a challenge grant frca the Ford 
Foundation under which a state could be added to the study only if half the 
necessary research funds could be raised either from the state or another 
foundation. 
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Given the non-uniformity of the treatments and this im»<n wi funding 
structure, it was clear that K^tg's demonstration would not be a single 
experiment text rather a series of parallel tests which MERC would structure 
similarly to assure some cross-state comparisons, m actuality, each 
consisted of a freestanding evaluation of a state project. Eight states 
and over 35,000 individuals were involved in the research. 

What has emerged from these studies is a fairly consistent story suggesting 
that: it is feasible to require AFDC recipients to participate in work- 
related activity as a condition of welfare receipt; that, in general, the 
work programs designed in these states were not punitive, though they did 
not tend to build skills; that, in general, these programs had positive 
impacts, although modest, on the employment and earnings of participants; 
and that they were cost-effective. 

Ofcis research has been well received and sought after by members of the 
press, of the Congress, and by congressional staffers, heads of national 
associations and advocacy groups. Two factors aro responsible— the 
reliability of the findings as earlier discussed and the objectivity with 
which they are reported. Enough the tirortHnesn of the issue was also a 
factor, timing would not have mattered if the findings were not credible. 
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The Design and implementation of Demonstrations: Sane Ccraid&rations 

Demonstration research roust be carefully designed and intensively monitored 

by the researcher in order to assure that something is learned and/ as 

importantly, that what is learned is important and of value. The following 

are seme considerations on the design and implementation of demonstrations. 

This series of issues is not intended to be a comprehensive list nor does 

it pretend to treat these issues in sufficient depth. Rather/ it is 

offered as a means of highlighting seme of the considerations/ trade-offs 

and judgements that must be made in Assigning demonstration research. 

• Demonstrations should be based on the best evidence available about 
the nature and causes of the problem if an intervention is to 
produce the desired outcomes. 

MDRC's current JGBSTAKT demonstration for dr opo u t youth stems from an 

hypothesis generated by an extensive literature review and prior experience 

with youth programing* While the literature showed mixed results, several 

findings seemed clear: that programs providing only work experience/ and 

short-term interventions/ offering primarily job search and other placement 

assistance/ were insufficient to improving the long-term employability and 

earnings of severely disadvantaged youth. The Job Corps, a residential 

program providing intensive services including education and occupational 

skills training, was the only program for which credible evidence existed 

that suggested positive impacts. Yet/ the Job corps modal is a very 

expensive one with an estimated cost of approximately $5/700 in 1977 terms 

(or approximately $10/500 in current dollars) per participant over the 

average six-month participation period. These findings led KDRC to test 

whether an intensive services model offered on a non-residential basis, and 

therefore less expensive than the Job Corps, could also be effective. 
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• Dewmstrations should contain clearly specifiable and testable 
propositions . 

The Supported Work Drnwnstration, operated in 15 localities with ever 
10,000 participants, was an effort to demonstrate whether a work program* 
which gradually increased the rigor of its work requirements end its 
expectations for participants, could increase the oasloysbility and 
e a rn i ng s of members of our society felt to be the most severely 
disadvantaged— long-term welfare recipients, ex-offenders, ex-add^t* and 
unemployed dropout youth. 



The Youth incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects (YXEPP) opertved ietwoen 
1978 and 1980 were one of the nation's most ambitious attempt* tc intervene 
in the employment aud schooling behavior of disadvantaged youth and tested 
whether the promise of guaranteed employment would increase the youths' 
enro llmen t and rates of employment and lessen the dropout rate. A3 many as 
76,000 low-iroome teenagers in 17 localities were employed by over 10,000 
work sponsors during this demonstration. 

Our current demonstration, JOBSTART, which is operating in 13 ccranmities, 
involves over 2,300 individuals in a test of whether a p r o gram model 
ocmMHng instruction in basic skills with occupational skills training, 
support services and job placement ««re4wt»nr>ft can effectively increase the 
employment and earnings and decrease the long-term joblessness of severely 
disadvantaged youth dropouts— a group on which YJEPP and Supported Work had 
little effect. 
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Other MDfcC interventions have been devised to address the problems faced by 
school-aged pregnant and parenting teens. Project Redirection, operated 
from 1980 to 1985, involved a total of 11 sites and over 1,300 
partic ip an t s* The program provided guidance to pregnant and parenting 
teens both through nentorship arrangements and through program staff. It 
encouraged them to take advantage of a variety of onrmmity services, from 
health care and family planning to education and employability development, 
in accordance with individual participation plans developed in the program. 

New Chance is a current KJRC pilot program which in part is an outgrowth of 
our Project Redirection experience. Mew chance focuses on an older 
population of young mothers (aged 17 to 21) and is more geared toward 
helping participants enter employment as opposed to the focus in 
Redirection on completing education. It offers a structured sequence of 
services to provide an intensive exposure over a period of IB to 24 months. 
The objective in both interventions was to test approaches which would 
prove effective in breaking the cycle of long-term dependency. 

• The intervention must be designed so as to be practicable. 
Since the expected yield from a demonstration is knowledge to be used for 
the improvement of policy and practice, the intervention demonstrated must 
be practicable in some real policy envi went. The major question here is 
whether or not relevant institutions will be either willing or able to 
operate these programs, interventions that are too ambitious may hamper 
both the willingness and ability of institutions to run and sustain them in 
the absence of sufficient new resources* ouch initiatives may also involve 
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lengthy and oostly program development efforts. CD the other hand, 
programs requiring only marginal changes in current services and 
interagency relations, while having the potential for quiefcar and less 
expensive implementation, nay variously Unit the degroe to which the 
demonstration will test innovative ideas. 

Hi some sense, then, the design of intervention should be mindful of, 
though rot wholly captive of, the policy and resource environment in which 
programs are envisioned to exist, m the absence of new legislation or 
resources, the demonstration should test whether and how the new 
intervention can be implemented within the current context. KDRC's 
JOBSTAKT demonstration, in addition to testing a model, will also generate 
observations on how tne model interacts within the nation's primary }ob 
training system, the JTPA. The objective is to test pro grams that if 
effective can be replicated and to avoid ****** g^wj a "hot house* 1 program 
that could be operated only in an artificial world. 

• Sites should be carefully selected so the intervention can be tested 
under realistic circumstances in a credible environment. 

Demonstration findings will be of little value if based upon anomalous 

populations. At the same time, it may not be plausible in many cases to 

adhere to a strict doctrine of representativeness. Oc»promises will be 

necessary. But, the objective in structuring the demonstration is to 

assure that, in aggregate, the sample on which findings are based is 

sufficiently credible to allow for plausible application and inference 

beyond the demonstration sites. 

• Technical and operational assistance must be provided for prcgrsa 
devcioreect and to ensure the integrity of the model. 
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In outer for the dmonstration to produce meaningful results/ the model 

oust be given a fair test. Cccpetent operators Bust be chosen and 

technical assistance Bade available to ensure the proper development and 

implementation of each local progr am . Additional care must be taken to 

preserve the integrity of the model. Local situations vUl differ and 

operators may need to make adaptations to meet their particular 

circumstances. R a eea r cher s must take great care to ensure that local 

adaptations do not significantly alter the basic model to be tested. 

Further/ since various operators may have varying degrees of experience 

with nodal components , technical assistance must be delivered to ensuro 

that operators have appropriate systems in place and that those systems are 

well oriented ana veil trained to the rigors of the model. Taking these 

precautions will help minimise the extent to which implementation flaws and 

peculiarities will confound test results. 

e The demonstration design vill rsquixs aa fectivv monitoring role by 
the researcher throughout the duration of the experiment in order to 
maintain the integrity of tha evaluation. 

As has been stressed in this presentation/ the major consideration in 

launching a demonstration is to establish a rigorous evaluation process 

that vill ensure that ecnetHng is learned from the experiment. Rigorous 

evaluation methods require constant vigilance, m the context of MEBC's 

work/welfare demonstrations/ KCRC nwinfirtTmrt control over the entire 

research intake process determining vho would be included in the 

experimental group, and who would be included in the control group, win 

and welfare offices would collect certain information from each candidate 

for the study and in phone conversations with KCRC would relate information 
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gathered. KMC staff/ on the basis of infomati.cn, would determine 
whether the candidate was eligible to be iTv?li»**l in the experiment (for 
exacple, People who were already employed or who had children under dx 
years old were typically excluded) and, if so, checked whether the person 
was already represented in the stepls. if the person was not already in 
the staple, KXC staff, using a ranA^y^geoeratod list of research codes, 
would assign the person to control or experimental status* But, a process 
that is initially random can be quickly corrupted if it is not regularly 
policed to ensure that persons already in the sample who reapplied for 
welfare did not crossover into another status. 

Are Kew Entities Needed for Dcpons tration Research in fihicatton? 
The foregoing then are major considerations in KDRC's design and 
implementation of demonstrations* KERC is probably not an appropriate 
judge of whether new research entities are needed to pursue these 
directions. But, it should be clear from the above that in conducting 
these efforts HDRC has played a multiplicity of important roles, some of 
which may lie outside the scope of conventional education evaluations. We 
have conducted exploratory research to define the issues; we have engaged 
in program design in attempts to develop potentially effective approaches; 
we have brokered program ideas to various communities, potential service 
providers and fundors in efforts to package the deoonstration; we have 
delivered technical aasi stance and operational expertise to operating units 
to assure their readiness to implement demonstration components; we have 
managed the demonstration and the /^search in order to assure the integrity 
of the model and of the random assignment process; we have collected and 
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monitor*! the data and performed the analyses; we bave produced reports 
with policy recommendations; and, we have mounted an aggressive 
dissemination program through presentations to national organizations and 
through governaant briefings at the federal, state and local levels. Ifce 
one role MERC has not played in demonstrations is that of program operator. 
Nevertheless, this is a much more expansive involvement than is normally 
envi s ioned in the conduct of educational evaluations. But, these roles are 
critical to tha implementation of demonstration research and filling these 
roles may be the challenge facing educational research. 

application to F*» catlcnal Research; Some Cautionary Notes 
m the context of these deliberations, it is fair to ask whether a 
demonstration model, as we have presented it, is applicable in education. 
Our primary thesis has been that supporting good ideas with reliable 
evidence of effectiveness may be the r-xdpe for educational improvement. 
80, the answer to the question of applicability rests on the feasibility of 
employing rigorous evaluation methods in the education context. Several 
considerations are important here. 

As mentioned earlier, HDRC's research has been based mostly on second-- 
chance programs, contrasted to education, those programs bave been 
embedded in comparatively simple program structures such as JTEA and the 
HZN program in the welfare area. These programs generally have had limited 
objectives, (e.g. employment and earnings) and involve participants for 
relatively short durations. Education, on the other hand, is an 
extraordinarily complex enterprise involving a variety of actors, in a 
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complex treatment, with a variety of goals, over a longer period of 
participation than any other social service delivery n****™^ in the 
nation. And, it is less clear in the education context whether the 
intervention progressing typical of second-chance programs is the desired 
approach. Many educational researchers art arguing against add-on 
intervention approaches in favor of systemic reform. Educational reforms 
tend to be heavily process-oriented (as opposed to program-oriented) and 
consequently will likely touch every participant. Since a basic tenet of 
expe riment a l research is the researcher's ability to withhold treatment 
from the control group, the potential contamination effects of these 
experimental process treatment* from one class or school to a™ *hgr may 
pose difficulties for this type of design. 

In addition, randan assignment poses serious questions regarding the ethics 
of withholding services* In most of the second-chance programs evaluated 
by MERC, this concern vas mitigated by the fact that resources were usually 
not sufficient to accomodate all who are eligible. In this context, 
random assignment acted as sort of a lottery system which could bo viewed 
as a fairer, u n biased method of determining the allocation of slots than 
procedures usually employed. It is not clear how this concern will 
manifest itself in the contest of fuUy-funded, compulsory education. 

An implication here is that a random assignment design may be applicable in 
only a limi te d set of educational research endeavors (e.g. for the 
evaluation of discrete prograaaatic strategies affecting only a portion of 
the population of interest) • Even so, this should permit application of 
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this Bsthodology to many questions of interest to policymakers, m other 
contexts, other sethooologies say prove useful. While there is evidence of 
consensus among re^enrrhnm that random assignment is generally a superior 
approach for generating reliable impact findings, judgements can and should 
be sade about the level of imprecision inherent in other methodologies 
(such as Batched cceparison groups and discontinuous time series) and the 
extent to which these levels of isprecision, if tolerated, will still 
advance the cause of knowledge about these program. 

Finally, I should point out that, while there are cyirterin discrete outco mes 
of educational demonstrations that are amenable to short-term follow-up 
(e.g. program impacts on attendance, dropout and graduation rates), most of 
the major questions of interest - those focusing on the life consequences 
of particular program designs - will require extended longitudinal studies 
which may be expensive. Even the shorter-term measures may require longer 
follow-up than has been typical of second-chance programs. For instance, 
to determine the ultimate impacts of dropout prevention initiatives 
designed for middle grades (5-9), it will tales at least four to eight years 
of follow-up. The necessary follcw-up period will vary then upon the point 
at which the educational intervention is designed (e.g. elementary, junior 
or senior high) . 

Nevertheless, it is our view that demonstration research, properly applied 
and managed, can be a valuable tool for policy and p rogram development in 
education. It allows for the formulation of policy and the implementation 
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and design of programs an the basis of approaches proven effective as 
opposed to approaches uerely deemed to be good ideas. 

Priorities For Educa^T*? F~™~* 

You have asked us in these proceedings to conxaant on the directions 
educational research should take in the future, while tie are not prepared 
to deliver such a broad assessment from our United experience, I will 
share with you at least one area where I feel a dd itio n a l research in 
education is needed. 

Across the nation, increasing disencbantaont with the nation's welfare 
system has given -iTrpfrhre and increasing Brtngntm to a movement across 
several states towards compulsory education for dependent 
categories of youth and adults (for the moment, only those on XFDC) . The 
State of California, for instance, requires all welfare recipients with 
school-aged children who fail to pass a competency test and/or without a 
high school diploma or GO) to enroll in remedial education. The State of 
Wisconsin is operating a Learnfare program for dependent youth. Hew Mexico 
has just enacted a si m i l a r statute. In the State of Missouri, two pilot 
Learnfare programs are operating, it is envisioned that the State of 
Minnesota will also enact legislation within the year and some 25 other 
states are beginning to investigate the Learnfare model. 

If it continues, this pa v eme nt may place a potentially heavy burden on the 
nation's adult education program. Yet, no national evaluation of the 
■Impact of adult education programs, particularly of the adult basic 
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education, adult secondary education and the Engl i sh-as-a-saccs^language 
programs/ has ever been conducted. As such, policymakers contemplating 
ooapclsory pr o gram have no guidance vpaa which to base their expectations 
for this population or for the adult education network's ability to serve 
them. The state of Calfornia, which currently houses 1/sth of the nation's 
welfare population, estimates that as sany as 65 percent of participants in 
their welfare employment program (<30H) say in need of, and therefore 
required to enroll in these services. Horeover, welfare legislation 
currently pending in the House of Representatives would require states to 
provide education for all welfare recipients without a high school diplasa 
or a GE2D. 

These are all major policy flRcinions grounded in conventional wisdom 
concerning the ir^ortance of education to eraployahility and self- 
sufficiency. Yet, there is no research that lends policy guidance to these 
directions, we neither know: how much education is enough; which types 
dependent individuals require; the chai'acteristics of persons most and 
least likely to benefit from these programs; nor, how long and at what cost 
these services need to be provided, our current research, evaluating the 
GAIN pro gram , will yield some valuable first insights into some of these 
invariant issues. 

The current movement towards compulsory education for certain dependent 
individuals, if sustained, may be potentially one of the more dramatic 
developments in the education arena in decades. Yet, its impetus stems 
from outside the education establishment, and it is not clear that 
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educators are either prepared to deal with it or are avare of its coming. 
So, while I do not presume to be able to judge the adequacy of the federal 
government's effort in educational research, nor to present a schematic for 
the directions it should take in future, I do note at least this one area 
where additional research seras to be warranted. 

1 hepe you will find our consents useful, and again, we are pleased for the 
opportunity to share these thoughts with you this oorning. 
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Mr. Owens. Thank you, Dr. Hyman. 

Dr. Richard Rowberg, and I understand that Dr. Rowberg is ap- 
pearing with Dr. Michael Kaplan. 

Richard Rowberg is the Chief of the Science Policy Research Di- 
vision for the Congressional Research Service. Dr. Kaplan will 
serve as a resource to the subcommittee. He is Director of Basic Re- 
search for the U.S. Army Research Institute for the behavioral and 
social sciences. Dr. Kaplan speaks only for the institute and not for 
the Ax*my as a whole. 

Mr. Rowberg will begin by outlining some aspects of the military 
R&D structure, and Dr. Kaplan will assist later on in the discus- 
sion period. 

Dr. Rowberg. 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD ROWBERG, CHIEF, SCIENCE POLICY 
RESEARCH DIVISION, CONGRESSIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE; 
ACCOMPANIED BY MICHAEL KAPLAN, DIRECTOR, BASIS RE- 
SEARCH, U.S. ARMY INSTITUTE; AND MICHAEL DAVEY, ANA- 
LYST IN SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, CONGRESSIONAL RE- 
SEARCH SERVICE 

Mr. Rowberg. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It's a pleasure to be 
here to testify before the subcommittee this morning. Also with 
me, I would like to introduce Michael Davey, an analyst in science 
and technology at the service, who is a coauthor of several of our 
reports on research and development, including those dealing with 
the Department of Defense. « 

I vvil! describe this morning the Department of Defense's budget 
for research, development, testing, and evaluation. 

The purpose of the DOD R&D program is to produce the science, 
technology, and engineering needed for the Department to provide 
for the Nation's military security. In the table which accompanies 
the written testimony, the DOD R&D budget obligations for fiscal 
year 1984 to the fiscal year 1989 requests are shown. 

These obligations have grown from $26.7 billion in fiscal year 
1984 to a request of $38.8 billion in fiscal year 1989, an average 
rate of increase of about 7.8 percent per year. 

Because the entire DOD R&D budget contains activities which 
are distinct from most civilian Federal R&D budgets, however, it is 
useful to examine the components of the DOD budget. In the table, 
these components are presented. 

First, there is research, which is primarily fundamental or basic 
science and engineering research, although it does include some ap- 
plied science. 

Second, exploratory development is concerned with practical ap- 
plications of the knowledge gained from basic research. 

Third, advanced development takes this process one step further 
to the construction of prototypes which can be used to demonstrate 
whether a particular application will work. DOD has chosen to 
place the Strategic Defense Initiative program within the advanced 
development component. 

Finally, a component which we have labeled "other" but which 
DOD has a more definitive description, includes the engineering de- 
velopment of complete weapons systems which have *:ot yet been 
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approved for procurement and the research and development 
needed to develop and test these weapons systems once they have 
been approved for such procurement. 

The first three of these R&D components— research, exploratory 
development, and advanced development— are usually called the 
technology base programs within DOD, including a portion but not 
all of the SDI Program. This group, particularly research and ex- 
ploratory development, more closely approximates the kind of re- 
search and development undertaken by such Federal agencies as 
the National Science Foundation and the National Institutes of 
Health. 

As seen in the table, the request in fiscal year 1989 for these cat- 
egories, including just a portion of the Strategic Defense Initiative, 
totals about $5.7 billion and makes up about 14 percent of the total 
DOD R&D budget. The major portion of the total DOD budget for 
R&D falls within the so-called "other" component because the de- 
velopment, testing, and evaluation of the large-cost items such as 
new aircraft or missiles is carried out under this budget item. 

In the defense area, basic research is the pursuit of knowledge 
about fundamental properties and behavior of physical objects and 
the physical and human systems that may have application for or 
are related to defense purposes. Not all defense basic research has 
defense applications, however, and some may have commercial ap- 
plication. 

Of the approximately $900 million spent in this year on DOD 
basic research, about 50 percent is done at the Nation's universi- 
ties, 30 percent in Government labs, and the rest in industry. 

In addition to DOD, of course, the Federal Government funds 
other basic research and development programs. In fiscal year 198° 
the Administration requested about $4.5 billion in nondefense basi, 
research obligations and physical sciences and engineering, mostly 
at the National Science Foundation, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, and the Department of Energy. 

While the DOD R&D budget request is very large by most stand- 
ards, the largest share of funds to the development of specific 
weapons systems chosen to augment the Nation's defense capabil- 
ity. The remaining funding is still large, however, although compa- 
rable to funding for science and engineering R&D in several other 
Federal agencies. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to make this presentation, 
and we will be happy to answer any questions you may have on 
this testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Richard E. Rowberf; follows:] 
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Testimony of Dr. Richard E. Rowberg 
Chief, Science Policy Research Division 
Congressional Research Service 
Before Che Subcommittee on Select Education 
House Committee on Education and Labor 



The Research and Developcaent Budget of the Department of Defense 

My name is Richard Rowberg and I am Chief of the Science Policy Research 
Division of the Congressional Research Service. With me today is Michael 
Davey, Analyst in Science and Technology at CRS, who is the co-author of 
recent CRS reports on research and development and science in the Department of 
Defense, and is the author of & forth-coming report on the Department of 
Defence's technology base program. This testimony is based on these reports as 
well as a recent report of the Office of Technology Assessment, The Defense 
Technology Base: Introduction and Overview . Today I will describe the 
Department of Deferse's budget for research, development, testing and 
evaluation (RDT&E). I will summarize the various components of the RDT&E 
budget, present trends in budget authority over the last five years, and 
discuss in more detail the basic research portion of the budget. The 
testimony will not discuss policy issues or comparisons to education R&D. 
Structure of the DoD R&D Budget 

The purpose of the DoD RDT&E program is to produce the science, 
technology and engineering needed for the Department to provide for the 
nation's military security. In table 1, DoD R&D budget obligations from FY8A 
to FY89 are shown. The table shows an increase in the total from $26.7 billion 
in FY84 to a request of $38.8 billion in FY89, an average rate of increase of 
7.8 percent per year. The FY89 R&D total is about 12.8 percent of the total 
DoD obligations and about 62 percent of all Federal R&D obligations requested 
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'for FY89. Because the entire DoD R&D budget contains activities which are 
distinct from most civilian Federal R&D budgets, however, it is useful to 
.examine the components of the DoD budget. 

In table 1, the DoD budget is presented in four components: research, 
exploratory development, advanced development (including the Strategic Defense 
Initiative (SDI)), and a component we are calling "other". DoD divides this 
"other" category further into three more parts. Briefly, the definitions of 
the four components are as follows. (1) Research is primarily fundamental or 
basic science and engineering research although it includes some applied 
science. An example of this is in the field of advanced engineering 
materials, such as composites which are basically reinforced plastics. Basic 
research would be concerned with determining the basic properties of these 
materials such as their strength and heat resistance. (2) Exploratory 
development is concerned with practical applications of the knowledge gained 
from basic research. In our advanced materials example, such application could 
mean the development, construction and testing of parts that may be used on 
aircraft. (3) Advanced de velopment takes this process one step further to the 
construction of prototypes which can be used to demonstrate whether a 
particular application will work. With advanced materials, for instance, 
either a new aircraft using the new parts could be built or the parts could be 
integrated with or tested on an existing aircraft. DoD has chosen to place the 
SDI program within advanced development. The purpose of SDI is to perform R&D 
leading to the development of technology and weapons which could be used for a 
ballistic missile defense system. (A) Finally, the "other" category includes 
the engineering development of complete weapons systems which have not yet been 
approved for procurement, and the R&D needed to develop and test those weapons 
systems that have been approved for procurement. A more detailed description 
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of these components is contained in a recent CRS report for the Task Force on 
Science Policy of the House Cocnittcc on Science, Space and Technology. A copy 
of these definitions is attached to this testimony. 

The first three R&D components — research, exploratory development and 
advanced development — are usually called the technology base programs within 
DoD. Because only about 10 to IS percent of the SDI budget consists of 
technology base activities, DoD does not consider the SDI program to be part of 
its technology base program. The primary goal of these three components is to 
provide the scientific and engineering data and skills required to design and 
develop the weapons systems that may be needed for the Nation's defense. This 
group — particularly research and exploratory development — more closely 
approximates the kind of research and development undertaken by such Federal 
agencies as the National Science Foundation (NSF) and the National Institutes 
of Health (NIH). As seen in table I, however, in FY89 these three components, 
including SDI, would make up only about 14 percent of the RDT&E budget. The 
major portion of the DoD R&D budget falls within the "other" category because 
the development, testing &nd evaluation of the large cost items, such as new 
aircraft and missiles, is carried out under this budget item. Summarizing 
table 1, we see that from FY84 to the FY89 request, research would increase 
from $842 million to $916 million, exploratory development from $2.2 billion to 
$2.4 billion, advanced development from $1.4 billion r.o $6.3 billion (including 
SDI which would grow from $49 million to $4.3 billion), and the "other" 
category from $22.3 billion to $29.1 billion. 
Discussion 

Since the objectives of the DoD research component (which is essentially 
basic research) are most similar to typical research programs, I will discuss 
this activity in greater detail. In the defense area, basic research is the 
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purauit of knowledge about fundamental properties and behavior of physical 
object* or systems that my have application for defense purposes. Not all 
defense basic research has defense applications, however, and some may have 
commercial applications. For example some of the basic properties discovered 
about advanced engineering materials may be applied to the construction of 
commercial buildings or civilian transportation equipment. 

About 50 percent of defense basic research is done at the nation's 
universities. About 30 percent of DoD basic research is done at government 
laboratories -~ mostly DoD labs, and about 20 percent is done in industry. 
The DoD University Research Initiative program is included within the basic 
research category. 

In addition to the DoD, of course, the Federal government funds other 
basic research and development programs. In FY89, the adm»«.»strat ion requested 
about $4.5 billion for non-defense basic research obligations in physical 
sciences and engineering. Host is for the NSF, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration and the Department of Energy. In addition, requests of 
$3.9 billion were made for basic research in the life sciences in the Mill. 
Conclusion 

I have reviewed the DoD RDT&E budget including a discussion of the 
different components, funding trends and the FY89 request. While the DoD RDT&E 
budget request is very large by most standards, the largest share of the funds 
go to the development of specific weapons system? cnosen to augment the 
nation's defense capability. The remaining funding is still large, however, 
although comparable to funding for science and engineering R&D in several other 
Federal agencies. Thank you for the opportunity to make this presentation and 
I will be happy to answer any questions you may have on this testimony. 
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Table 1. - DoD Research and Development Funding' 
(billions of dollars) 



CatCROry 


FY 64 


FY85 


FY66 


FY87 


FY8B 


FY89 2 


Research 


0.84 


0.85 


0.95 


0.89 


0.90 


0.92 


Exploratory Devel 


2.22 


2.27 


2.28 


2.34 


2.39 


2.36 


Advanced Devcl^ 


1.41 


2.70 


4.07 


5.03 


5.43 


6.51 


(SDI) 


(0.05) 


(1.39) 


(2.66) 


(3.26) 


(3.53) 


(4.52) 


Other 


22.27 


25.28 


26.20 


27.82 


29.17 


29.09 


Total 


26.76 


31.10 


33.50 


36 09 


37.90 


38.87 



Data provided by the Office of Secretary of Defense 
Current adainistration request 

Includes funding for the Strategic Defense Initiative 
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I. CATccujtirs or rutak 

Hie second tnxonomy for DOI) IWT&B funding Is based on func- 
tional categoric*. The DOO doct not routinely cOploy the catego- 
ries of "basic research", applied rc*enrch*\ and "development" in 
it* budgeting and program management Imtead. it used n scries of 
tlx HUT&K functional Categoric* numbered U.1 to G.G. These ure de- 
fined by UOU as follows: 1 

( 6.1 Ufsearth. Include* scientific study and cx|*rimciitn- 
tion directed toward increasing knowledge anil under* 
standing In those fields of the physical, ctiglnecripg. eiivi* 
ronmental. biological-medical, and bchavToral-aocul sci* 
ences related to long-term national security needs. It pro- 
vide* fundamental knowledge for the solution of identified 
military problems. It also provides part of the base for sub- 
sequent exploratory and advanced developments in tha de- 
fense-related technologies and of new or improved military 
functional capcvbilittea in areas such a« communication*, 
detection, tracking, surveillance, propulsion, mobility, 
guidance and contrvl. navigation, energy conversion, mate- 
rial* and structure*, and personnel aupport* 

6.2 Eiptoratoty IkvttoptntnL Include* all effort directed 
toward the solution of specific military problem*, thorl of 
major development projects. This type of effort may vary 
from fairly fundamental applied research to quite sophisti- 
cated breadboard hardware, study programming and plan* 
hing effort, It would thus Include studies Investigations 
and minor development effort. The dominant characteris- 
tic of this category of effort U that It be pointed toward 
specific military problem area* with a view toward devel- 
oiling is nd evaluating, the feasibility and practicability of 
proposed solutions and determining their parameter*, i'ro» 
gram control of the Exploratory Development elements 
will normally be exercised by general level of effort. 

6 J Atlvanctd iMvetcpmtnU Includes all projects which 
have moved Into the development of hardware for experi- 
mental or ojteretional test. It is choradcriied by line Item 
projects, and program control is exercised on a project 



PIW.M central by „»| t . of IndlVUu.l ,,X-U 

™1 T "-"""»" of ««« "'reran «nd Aim. iS ITudlra 

vmignr personnel, either In-house 0 r contrnrtKuwrH IT 
would be signed ;u appropriate pro&ifo? 

fev! EiSS n h ' Wevelopmenl. or Ad« ced 

Ijeve opment Program areas, as appropriate Military rSS 

SC Optntttonut Sttttnts Ikvttopmtnt, Includes research 
and development efTort directed toward development, engi- 
neering an d test of system*, supjwrt programs, vehicles 
and weapon* that have been approved for production and 
5 e 1 r ™ en»p!oymert. C.C Is mi an ofllcisl category as or* 
o I •♦OA but is a term used for convenience in reference 
and discussion. Thus, no program element wi!l exist num. 
bered C.C. x * . A* 1 ' S this area are n^Jor line item 
projects wh T&E cosU of weapons Systems 

c!em«n» „ -wc I'rogf control will thus be 

exerciser ,*view ot the Indivldt ,i research and develop- 
ment effort In each Weapon System Element 



CO 
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• nou \hxt rrt* it K>r# a v **» ik^w* m * m, t * 

• S*rm«M S 1 f»»j*rti Ww« W*4 umt I* * • ***** 1L » m»* m i w w* Mm U «4 
Uit •pfi**'"** *>•* ftrr*fllf**t4 U IW <i »U f f t, •! tk« U*w. »Uk f«m*«4 
Pull MMMfl frwM IW H» u»«*tta* **4 W* f»«w **4 MUwf 
«rV*iniM4 TW rm««fti «f KkUIm IHmOmm »U»W«fJ tu 1*1 NOH fru* U f*>»*i 
Ut ttwftftfc I* IW U**r. in MffMtW Ly 1 W UOO Srfitf* £W«1f«u» ft****. 



Science Policy Study Background Report No. 8. Scienc Support by the De^t. of Defense. Report 
prepared by the Congressional Research Service. Library of Congress, 'or the Task Force on 
Science Policy. Coral t tee on Science and Technology. U.S. House of representative*. Dec. 1986. 
p. 66-69. 
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Mr. Owens. Thank you very much, Dr. Rowberg. 

Perhaps Dr. Kaplan could elaborate a bit for us on the pattern of 
contracting for research, basic research, with universities. 

One of the issues raised by Mr. Wallgren and others is the issue 
of the short-term nature of funding for research making it almost 
impossible to get the kind of staffing you need and conduct the 
kind of research which is viable. 

Or perhaps you can tell us a little bit more about what the pat- 
tern of letting contracts is with your operation. 

Mr. Kaplan. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Owens. Pull the microphone closer to you, please. 

Mr. Kaplan. First of all, the U.S. Army Research Institute for 
the Behavioral and Social Sciences deals with topics and problems 
which are quite different from most of those which Mr. Rowberg 
has been discussing. Rather than weapons systems and so forth, 
our concern is with people. 

The institute that I rep*,^ent is structured in terms of three lab- 
oratories dealing with systen.s or new systems coming into being; a 
group on manpower and personnel which is covering everything 
from selection and classification to issues of Army families and the 
way they are affecting the men and women who are soldiers in the 
Army; and finally, to a laboratory which is called the training re- 
search laboratory, whose problems in many ways are very, very 
similar to the problems that all of you are dealing with. 

Most of these groups within our institute are devoting them- 
selves to applied research, trying to solve rather specific problems 
ultimately. On the othe. hand, we have a unit within my institute 
which is known as the office of basic research, which is the unit I 
represent, which is looking at much more fundamental issues relat- 
ing to all of these problems. 

Our institute is unique, I think, in the sense that the basic re- 
search programs, the exploratory development programs, the ad- 
vanced development programs, and finally engineering develop- 
ment, the kinds of activities to which Mr. Rowberg alluded general- 
ly, all of these kinds of activities are represented within our insti- 
tute with respect only to these people-related problems. 

My office **t the present time is dealing with some 60 research 
contracts, of which 80 percent have come to us from universities. 
We are approached by university scientists and others in very 
much the same way that the National Institutes of Health and the 
National Science Foundation are approached, and we review these 
proposals that we receive in an appropriate way for merit and for 
ultimate relationship to the applied programs that my institute has 
to deal with. 

Once basic research is conducted by our university scientists and 
so forth, these men and women are free to publish in the open lit- 
erature, and indeed their results are available to all of you and to 
the community at large. But because within th3 institute we do 
have this mechanism, this representation of the other three types 
of activity, we are able to do things that we call transition from 
basic research to exploratory development and ultimately from 
there to the more advanced approaches and finally to engineering 
or program development where activities lead to the field. 
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One example in the area of training that might be of interest to 
all of you 

Mr. Owens. Would you pull the mike just a little closer? 
Mr. Kaplan. Yes. I'm sorry. 

One example in the area of training which I think might be of 
interest to many of my colleagues here is in fundamental research 
on learning strategies. A simple example of one of these would be 
the notion of using mnemonics, for example, to help memory. But 
there are many more, and many of our university people are look- 
ing at issues that relate to training in a much more fundamental 
way. 

In any case, some work, some of it conducted by one of the pro- 
fessors at the City University of New York, another professor at 
Texas Christian University, and so on, some of this work, has 
found its way to the exploratory development program, one of our 
units within the institute, a unit that deals with technologies for 
skill acquisition and retention. And it has contributed in a signifi- 
cant way to a more applied or exploratory program called the job 
skills educational program, whose concern is with the issue of 
teaching men and women in the forces the fundamental skills that 
they would need as a precursor to going on to performing many 
Army jobs. 

This work is now in a kind of a demonstration status at a 
number of units of the Army throughout the country, and in fact 
some of this work has been adopted by General Motors and some 
institutions within the State of North Carolina. 

It's a nice little example, quickly cited, of this notion of transi- 
tioning from some efforts in fundamental research to ultimate ap- 
plication. I think it's also a nice example of the fact that some of 
the research which starts under the auspices of my little office 
within the institute not only has a bearing on th * problems of the 
Army and the young men and women who are making their way 
through the Army but it also has a bearing on what we might 
roughly call the civilian community. As you see, this is an example 
that I have given you wKch shows, if you will, how work which 
started with us found its **y to the country at large, if one might 
say so. 

So, I think it is fair to say that a goodly amount of the research 
which v/e start in a very fundamental way also has implications 
not only for the military but let me say again of all of us, for the 
country at large. 

Let me just stop there. I think that may have perhaps answered 
your initial question. 

Mr. Owens. Well, you fund research which goes all the way from 
literacy to the high cognitive development type of research and the 
people who do the research are free to publish. And do they pub- 
lish widely? 

Mr. Kaplan. Oh, they do indeed. And indeed we are very proud, 
sir, of their record of publication and their recognition. One of our 
scientists-— perhaps I might name him— is Prof. George Miller at 
Princeton, who at the moment has a very exciting program going 
on in the field of language acquisition, and there is a variety of rea- 
sons for encouraging this research. But for example, Professor 
Miller is a member of the National Academy of Sciences, and so, if 
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I may say so, we feel quite pleased and privileged that such a dis- 
tinguished scientist is in a sense collaborating with us to look at 
some very, very fundamental issues. 

We recently had him with us in process review of the basic re- 
search contracts, and he and I had a little discussion about how the 
fundamental work that he was doing on the acquisition of language 
in young people might also have a very strong bearing on the 
teaching of foreign languages to young people. When one considers 
the world we live in, if I may interject that thought, the need to 
begin to communicate with other people I think is very strong. And 
so Miller's work, I think, is going to have long-term implications 
for that. 

Mr. Owens. My first question, I still don't — I would like you to 
clarify. Could you give us some examples of the length of funding 
you have provided for certain researchers? 

Mr. Kaplan. Yes. 

Mr. Owens. Have you funded projects to cover 5- or 10-year peri- 
ods? 

Mr. Kaplan. No, sir. 

Mr. Owens. What is the average length? 

Mr. Kaplan. Typically, most of the projects, I would say, within 
the last few years have tended to be for the most part 3-year 
projects. You have fundamental pieces of work. In some cases they 
are 1-year projects to get at a particular point. We have one or two 
which will be finishing up soon that are 5-year projects. 

Mr. Owens. This is in the basic research area. 

Mr. Kaplan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Owens. Now, the projects that are funded in the applied sec- 
tion of your institute, are they also funded, do you also contract to 
universities and outside groups, or do you do most of that inhouse? 

Mr. Kaplan. That is variable from year to year. It is the case 
now that within our institute a great deal of the applied research 
is contract research because we don't have sufficient personnel to 
conduct a lot of these programs inhouse. 

But an amount, from 30 to 40 percent of research, applied re- 
search is conducted within. 

Mr. Owens. Does it follow the same pattern in terms of the 
length of time, both contracted and not, or do you have longer peri- 
ods? 

Mr. Kaplan. It varies by virtue of the nature of the problem. For 
example, there has been continuing within the institute or under 
the auspices of the institute for some years some very long-term re- 
search relating to the prediction of performance of young men and 
women who are soldiers in the military and how when they predict 
their performance in terms of something known as the Armed 
Services vocational battery and indeed other aptitude tests, there 
are other issues relating to the performance of soldiers which are 
being investigated as well in terms of more applied research, trying 
out various predictive procedures. 

But some of those projects may last a year, depending on what 
the senior military leadership would like our institute to take or it 
may go on for many, many years, depending on the nature of the 
problem and how it is proceeding. But th<* length of time varies. 

Mr. Owens. Have you ever had any funding for 10 years? 
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Mr. Kaplan. Pardon? 

Mr. Owens. Ten-year contracting? 

Mr. Kaplan. I am going to say that I don't think so, but I really 
can't answer that with absolute certainty. 

Mr. Owens. Mr. Wallgren, what is the longest contract you have 
been able to get from a Government source? You get your funding 
from a number of sources, and one of the problems is this funding 
over a period of time. What is the length of time for Government- 
funded contracts? 

Mr. Wallgren. The normal length of time for a specific contract 
is 1 year. However, they are renewable up to as long as 5 years. 
That would have been project like project development for continu- 
ity and our evaluation. 

Mr. Owens. Now, are you familiar with the labs and the centers 
in the area of information dissemination units in the federally 
funded setup? 

Mr. Wallgren. Somewhat. 

Mr. Owens. Could you comment on the capacity of this appara- 
tus in terms of some of the kinds of things that you felt had to be 
done as research proceeded? Do you think it's suitable for the kind 
of process that you outlined? 

Mr. Wallgren. My sense, Mr. Chairman, is that labs and centers 
find themselves at a disadvantage compared to an organization like 
High/Scope. I would say the disadvantage comes from basically two 
elements. One, they are bound geographically to serve a clientele 
and, therefore, they are responsive to that geographic area in 
which those needs are. I think you will find there are projects like 
that. 

I think the second thing is that they don't have the flexibility to 
get the funding, achieve the funding from external sources if the 
Government agency— NIH, for example— is not particularly inter- 
ested in funding that particular piece of research. That is my im- 
pression. 

Mr. Owens. Dr. Hyman, what about the stability of your oper- 
ation, are you in a position to do long-term research? 

Mr. Hyman. Well, I think the answer to that question hinges 
back on your original one. 

Mr. Owens. Can you pull the mike closer? 

Mr. Hyman. I think the answer to that question harkens back to 
your original one as to whether or not there are sources for long- 
term funding. MDRC has been very successful over time at wean- 
ing itself from federally funded research. While we are currently 
working with ABT Associates and with JTPA evaluations, as you 
kno which are federally funded 

Mr Owens. Can you pull the mike a little closer still? 

Mr. Hyman. While we are currently working on the JTPA eval- 
uation, which has been federally funded, most of our projects of 
late have been projects that MDRC has brokered itself both in 
terms of putting the demonstrations together as well as connecting 
funding from various sources with that. 

Mr. Owens. So, most of your funding is not Government funding 
at this point? 

Mr. Hyman. Not at this point. I think— and these numbers are 
not going to be exact— I think our funding from the Federal source 
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is somewhere around 25 percent or less at this point. That's 25 per- 
cent or less at this point. But I will provide you with some exact 
numbers. 

Mr. Owens. You said 25 percent or less? 

Mr. Hyman. I will provide you some exact numbers. 

In fiscal year 1987, MDRC was receiving 24% of its funds from Federal sources. 

Mr. Owens. You made some very strong recommendations or ob- 
servations, I might say, about the thrust of welfare reform legisla- 
tion and the emphasis being placed on educating adults. 

Mr. Hyman. Yes. 

Mr. Owens. And you see no resources being made available or no 
institutions out there. Could you comment on that? Were you con- 
tracted or involved in any way in researching any aspects of the 
welfare reform legislation? 

Mr. Hyman. Yes; let me say something about that. 

Mr. Owens. I mention this because I think in the context of wel- 
fare reform legislation and the concern about parents on welfare, 
there is a possibility of merging these two concerns with the con- 
cern about greater education of parents of children, disadvantaged 
children. 

In my district, for example, 30 to 40 percent of the families on 
welfare, we also have a tremendous problem with respect to educa- 
tion, and if we are really serious about trying to develop some new 
approaches to the involvement of families and the involvement of 
parents and educating parents or involving parents in the educa- 
tional process of young children, then it seems to me that here is 
an opportunity to merge two Federal concerns. 

For that reason I think the educational research community 
should be looking very closely at what is happening with respect to 
the education of welfare mothers or welfare fathers and the propos- 
als that are being made in that area. 

So, that is the background for my question. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Hyman. Indeed. Well, I think our observations are, from 
doing a lot of work with welfare populations in the United States 
and offering programs to them, our research basically shows at this 
point that the programs we have evaluated in general have modest 
positive impacts on employment and earnings. 

One of the major unanswered questions that we have been trying 
to think about is wiiether or not programs that do more intensive 
kinds of things like education and training would cause those im- 
pacts to increase; that is to say, participants on average, would 
they have better employment opportunities and higher earnings if 
they were provided services through these welfare programs that 
were somewhat more intensive than the kinds of services currently 
provided? I can describe those, but I don't want to take up too 
much of youi time with that portion of my response. 

The movement that I think we see occurring right now is in sev- 
eral places. Here in the House of Representatives, pending in Ways 
and Means, is H.R. 1720 that would require States to provide edu- 
cation for dependent adults lacking a high school diploma. 
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Now, that legislation does not require those persons to partici- 
pate in programs provided b\ the State, but it's conceivable that 
regulations promulgated for that bill might do that. 

Outside of that, California has a new welfare/employment pro- 
gram called GAIN that is now operational. It requires eligible 
adults — this is the WIN ^ligible population, AFDC women with 
children of school age to participate in some work-related program. 
One of the first activities that occurs is a test. If the welfare 
mother scores less than 215 on that test, or fails to have a diploma 
or a GED, she is required to take advantage of education, required 
to do so. 

Now, that is a major policy direction based, I think, on conven- 
tional wisdom about the value added by education through employ- 
ment and earnings. But there isn't any study ever conducted that 
really tries lo.determine what the impact of education is on adults, 
particularly on this population. 

So, policymakers trying to look at this direction, in my judgment, 
have no guidance as to what their expectations from this popula- 
tion ought to be, what subgroups of this population might best ben- 
efit from this kind of service, is there a level of education and func- 
tioning that is too low to require someone to go to these programs? 
What do you do with someone who is illiterate and learning-dis- 
abled who might be also a welfare recipient? And how do you 
handle that person's requirement to take education? What do you 
do with them if they don't achieve, what's their status in the pro- 
gram? 

In Wisconsin you've got a Learnfare Program that is operating 
that goes beyond California's GAIN and requires not only that the 
head of the caseload take education but that dependent children in 
that caseload take education. You've got two pilot programs in Mis- 
souri, one is voluntary, one is mandatory. The State of New Mexico 
2 weeks passed legislation for Learnfare. Minnesota may very well 
do so within the next few months. There has been lots of discussion 
there. And there may be as many as 25 other States looking in the 
direction of compelling certain dependent aduL^ to attend educa- 
tion. 

It's my sense, from talking to education colleagues, that the edu- 
cational establishment may not be aware of this issue. California, 
as I say in the testimony, initially estimated that 15 percent of 
those required to avail themselves of this program may need educa- 
tion. They have revised that estimate up to as high as 65 percent. 
That is a major, m^jor potential additional demand for adult edu- 
cation services. 

Our current involvement with this issue extends only as far as 
our current contract to evaluate California's GAIN program. We 
will be generating some observations from that program that may 
touch on some of these questions. But we, frankly, are trying to at 
this point refine our agenda in that question area aoout this adult 
education question and probably we will need to broker additional 
resources to get deeper investigations into that. 

Mr. Owens. In other words, through Federal and State Govern- 
ment policies, we are pushing welfare recipients into a situation 
where they will be out there forced to look for education or some- 
body has to provide education for them, which means that the edu- 
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cational community will be confronted with a major challenge in 
terms of providing education for these adults. 

It is also a major opportunity for school systems and people who 
are concerned about the education of the mothers of young chil- 
dren and the establishment of some kind of partnership with *" 
parents in that educational process. It's an opportunity, it seei, .0 
me, that we should be aware of. 

Before I leave the question of the education of adults, I wanted to 
ask you to what extent are you aware of the research being done 
by the Army, for example, or to what extent are their products 
available to you, their publications? Is there any interaction be- 
tween an entity like yours which is focusing primarily on adult 
education and manpower training, which is very close to what the 
Army is concerned with? Any close cross-coordination that is 
taking place now? 

Mr. Hyman. Not to my knowledge, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kaplan. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. OwENr Yes, Dr. Kaplan? 

Mr. Kaplan. May I comment on that? 

Mr. Owens. Could you move the mike closer, please? 

Mr. Kaplan. I thought I might mention that reports from the 
Army Research Institute which are unclassified 

Mr. Owens. They are unclassified and availa 1 le? 

Mr. Kaplan. Those which are unclassified, and certainly in these 
areas they are. 

Mr. Owens. Do you disseminate or require that they be dissemi- 
nated in any special way by the people who are contracting with 
your unit? 

Mr. Kaplan. The institute has a distribution list. However— and 
I don't know that it is quite that wide— it's possible that copies of 
some of these things, for example, would go to the office of educa- 
tion. I'm net sure. 

But the point I wanted to make, sir, is that when our technical 
reports are published inhouse as they are, notification also goes to 
the American Psychological Association, and there is a listing in 
psychological abstracts. Similarly, these things are reported in the 
defense technical information agency. 

So there are many ways, at least two that I can think of, in 
which this kind of information is made available. Anybody search- 
ing the various databases of current literature would find reference 
to the work that our people are doing. It may not have been gener- 
ally known, but this is indeed the case. 

Mr. Owens. On Ihe question of duration of funding, I have just 
one last question, a comment and a question. 

Mr. Waligren, not from here is a place called Newport News, 
Virginia, and there is a shipbuilding company there that is unique. 
There is nothing else like it anywhere else in the world because 
they build nuclear aircraft carriers. Nuclear aircraft carriers are so 
big and so complicated that until all of this is a private enterprise, 
then I suppose other private enterprises could compete with them. 

The tooling up process, the capitalization process is such that 
only Newport News shipyards have developed this expertise and 
have a big enough drydock and is a sole source. We cannot buy air- 
craft carriers or have aircraft carriers built anywhere else except 
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there. They also build submarines and a few other specialized 
items. 

So, we have a situation where there is this one entity which the 
Government always contracts with. We contract with them for sev- 
eral years ahead of time in many cases because that's necessary to 
make sure you stay abreast in terms of weapons construction. 

It seems to me that it is possible to reach this point when you 
have an institution like yours, which has demonstrated its ability, 
demonstrated its uniqueness, I think, in this area, and it would be 
possible to make a case for some kind of special designation of 
funding, Government funding, for the kind of research that you do 
on a long-term basis. 

My question is, Am I correct that you are almost unique in the 
kind of longitudinal studies you do on the area that you focus on, 
that there are no other organizations that are quite in the same 
category? 

Mr. Wallgren. Mr. Chairman, you are correct. 

I would like to make some comments about your statement, 
though. I have read about the price of the toilet seats in those nu- 
clear aircraft carriers as criticized by Congress. 

My feeling about organizations like Newport News, that kind of 
operation, is not what we need in educational research. I think 
there are disadvantages if we 

Mr. Owens. I assure you my comparison is quite 1l ,ited. We are 
not talking any thing like those megabucks and we don't have to 
take on the excesses. 

Mr. Wallgren. Right. Correct. 

Mr. Owens. Just the stability in funding and recognition of the 
unique capacity. 

Mr. Wallgren. I think the problem is, in my perspective, of 
identifying specific institutional systems that are going tc solve 
this problem of educational research. 

For example, you asked me earlier about the labs and centers. 
High/Scope considered the RFP that was released a couple of years 
ago when they were talking about adding new labs in centers, and 
our board of directors and the people at the foundation decided not 
to go that particular route because it would have destroyed the 
mission of High/Scope in the particular work that we were in, not 
that the labs' and centers' posture is wrong and that it's negative. 
We think we should have them. 

But the Government should not limit itself by identifying a par- 
ticular source that is going to be the element that is going to pro- 
vide us with all the answers in educational research. We need a 
flexible system, one that the Government can allow people to do 
the kind o p research and achieve the kind of missions that we 
think ought to be done. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you very much, Mr. Wallgren. 

We have a vote on now. I will have to recess for about 10 min- 
utes. However, I would like for you to stay in place and just make 
one last response when I return as what would you recommend in 
terms of bringing together, of taking steps to bring together the 
vast array of research that is being done in the various Govern- 
ment sectors along with the private sector on education. 
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We have had one dramatic example, I think, of tremendous 
amounts of money being spent by the Army on research which is 
applicable in the civilian arena, and I very much doubt whether 
much of that is being even read or picked up in the civilian arena. 
1 I very much doubt if we have made an effort as the taxpayers who 

finance the research, if we have made an effort to make certain 
that it's disseminated to the larger community. Just that response 
I would like to get from you when we return. 

Thank you very much for waiting. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Owens. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Gentlemen, you are not mandated to make that last comment in 
response to my question. But if you would care to, we would appre- 
ciate it. 

Mr. Wallgren. Mr. Wallgren, my last question, I asked all of you 
to make a comment on the problem of how do we best structure 
research and development for education. We have a scandal in 
terms of the paucity of resources allocated. 

We are going to fight to get more adequate resources for re- 
search and development in education. But part of the problem in 
the fight is that there are people who question the structure and 
question whether we have the kind of credibility and stability that 
is necessary to really carry out the mission f .hat we say we want to 
conduct. 

So, the question of structuring is a primary concern of this hear- 
ing. One possibility that has been proposed was proposed in an edi- 
torial by the New York Times which said for educational research 
and development \.e should seek to create a quango or a combina- 
tion or a quasi-public organization which combines the Federal and 
the private profitmaking sector and the private nonprofit sector, 
all under one overall guiding umbrella organization to conduct re- 
search and development and the application of research, et cetera. 

Mr. Hyman, your organization was suggested as a model by a 
few people. Other people have said that it's such a problem we 
need to establish a commission and ask for the National Academy 
of Sciences to conduct a study. And maybe we will do all that, but 
while we have you here, if you have any commerts to make about 
how we can restructure the effort that we have or structure a to- 
tally new effort. We have education labs and centers, individual re- 
searchers and a number of other things going already. But either a 
new structure or restructuring is one of our concerns. 

If you have a comment, we would appreciate it as your final vOm- 
raetit. 

Mr. Wallgren. Mr. Chairman, I d r . have a comment. 

I think my strong feeling is that the solution is not to focus in 
and find the solution with one or two different kinds of organiza- 
tions. I think the Government's posture needs to be one of opening 
it up and allowing institutions to participate in the process. 

Mr. Hyman's comment earlier about 20 percent of federally 
funded programs at his institutions generated a thought in my 
mind. In 1972, when I joined High/Scope, we were operating on 
about 85 percent of federally funded programs. Today we are down 
to 8 percent. That says something about the Federal availability of 
research dollars, I think. I think institutions like High/Scope could 
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take advantage of Federal dollars in promoting and completing its 
mission, but by establishing an institution or an institute or an or- 
ganization or one quango that is going to solve the problem of edu- 
cational research, I don t think that will happen. 

I just think the availability of resources to people who have the 
vision, people who can tackle the mission and solve these problems, 
those resources need to be available. And to restrict them in any 
sort of way by establishing one mechanisms or labs and centers, as 
if they are going to be the solution to this problem, sir, I don't 
think is the way to go. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you. 

Dr. Hyman? 

Mr. Hyman. Mr. Chairman, I am not sure I can add anything to 
Mr. Wallgren's point except to say that I do think that allowing a 
diversity of approaches and research techniques to be brought to 
bear on pressing issues might be a way of making sure that there 
is a fertile atmosphere for productive research in this area. 

What we have done in this testimony is to suggest that at least 
one particular direction for research, we think, would offer some 
promise of generating some usable knowledge. We have focused 
mostly on the roles that we have played at MDRC in conducting 
that type of research, and I would submit that it may be that an 
important thing to focus on is who and how those roles might be 
played in the conduct of certain educational research. 

So, I have no real suggestions about structure. Its sort of I would 
refer you back to the testimony, and I would suggest that we think 
those roles have been very crucial to making sure that we were 
able to learn something from the research in which we engaged, 
and that might be the thing to focus on, in part. 

Mr. Owens. Dr. Kaplan. 

Mr. Kaplan. I don t think it's appropriate for me in my position 
to comment on how all these things should be structured. * 

But on the other hand, I would like to add to one comment I 
made earlier, which is that for our part, certainly my office and my 
institute, 3ome considerable efforts of various types have beon 
made to acquaint the public at large and relevant peopk with some 
of the work that's going on. 

For example, some years age ; : Erector of our training lab was 
engaged in a demonstration project. 

Mr. Owens. Can you Dull the mike a little closer or ul* th* other 
mike? Your mike seons to be rather weak. 

Mr. Kaplan. Caa you hear me now? 

Mr. Owens. Yes. 

Mr. Kaplan. Is that a little bit better? 

Some years ago the dl/ector of training laboratory and some 
of his people had some demonstration projects presented up h ~e 
on Capitol Hill, showing some of the research work that we were 
engaged in. Earlier, a basic skills educational program which we 
had developed was adopted by Motorola. 

I would add that in relation to my own office and the various re- 
searchers who deal with us *rom the university community, that 
there is a very, very extensive interchange. Indeed, we are in- 
volved, I suppose, with most everybody, at least at the research 
level. 
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In addition to that, I would also point out that we have attemp 
ed to, in inviting people, for example, from the educational commi 
nity, shall I say, the governmental educational community, to par 
ticipate in some of our in-process reviews of contract research sc 
they could join with us in interviewing and discussing with some of 
the researchers the work that is going on. 

I guess the total point that I want to make is that we certainly 
within this little institute of mine and this little office of mine, we 
are certainly open in every conceivable way to exchange and inter- 
change and not only that we welcome it but we feel that it is im- 
portant for us to know about the problems of the educational com- 
munity at large to help us perhaps make some judgments about 
the worthiness of research proposals that come to us. 

Finally, sir, I know that many statements have been made here 
this morning about the large amounts of money that seem to go 
into R&D within the Department of Defense and the Army. Some 
of us never quite see these large amounts. My own little office has 
something like a $3 million budget, and it's about to go into a third 
year of no new starts. So, I guess the budgetary problem is some- 
what more complex than we often seem to view it. Many critical 
issues facing what we might call people research are not as well 
funded even within the Department of Defense as we might wish. 

We thank you very much. 

Mr. Owcns. Thank you. I think that is an important statement. 
People issues are not funded. People issues usually relate to educa- 
tion. 

Yes, Dr. Rowberg? 

Mr. Rowberg. Well, I would like to have two closing comments, 
not about structure because I am not qualified to speak about that, 
but I would like to emphasize points that have been made and that 
we have discovered in our research on various issues. 

First, stability of funding is quite important. In a study that the 
Office of Technology Assessment recently released that Mr. Davey 
was closely involved with, stability is a question there too and a 
concern. It's a question and concern with a great deal of research, 
whether it's science education and so forth. 

Second, information transfer and information dissemination is 
also 2 concern, whether it is passage of information about educa- 
tion or passage about new discoveries in superconductivity. It is a 
critical issue in the Nation and throughout the world. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you very much. 

I want to thank all the panelists, and we might want to submit 
some additional written questions to you and ask for your response, 
and we might want to consult with you in the near future as we 
seek to carry out this process. 

Thank you all very much. 

Our second panel will con°i«t of: Mr. Chris Cross, the president of 
the University Research Corp., chairman of the laboratory review 
panel of OERI; Dr. John E. Hopkins, the executive director of Re- 
search for Better Schools; Dr. Susan Fuhrman, director of the 
Center on State and Local Policy; Dr. Gordon Ambach, the execu- 
tive director of the Council of Chief State School Officers; Dr. 
Nancy Cole, the president of American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation; and Ms. Judi Conrad, assistant director, ERIC Clearing- 
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house on Handicapped and Gifted Children, and the chairman of 
the Council of ERIC Directors. 

Again, I would like to remind the panelists that I have reviewed 
your testimony and been very much impressed with the great deal 
of thought, the thoroughness and intensity reflected in your testi- 
mony. I do appreciate the energy that you have invested in this 
effort. 

Your prepared statement will be inserted immediately following 
your oral presentation. We would like for you to highlight your tes- 
timony, and there will be a bell at seven minutes, but please feel 
free to continue, hopefully not more than 10 minutes, in your testi- 
mony. 

We will begin with Mr. Cross. 

STATEMENT OF CHRIS CROSS, PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH CORP., AND CHAIRMAN OF THE LABORATORY 
REVIEW PANEL, OERI 

Mr. Cross. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a pleasure to be here 
this morning representing the laboratory review panel of the . Office 
of Education Research Improvement. 

The laboratory review panel was appointed in June of last year 
by Assistant Secretary Finn to assist the department in conducting 
a review of the regional education laboratories and to assist the as- 
sistant secretary on policy regarding the labs, with specific empha- 
sis on the 1990 reprocuremerit. In addition to myself, the panel in- 
cluded five other individuals, whose names are cited in the written 
statement. 

The panel's primary objectives during 1987 were to assist OERI 
in evaluating the site reviews of the regional labs, to advise OERI 
on improvements in that process, and to offer to the assistant sec- 
retary an overall perspective on the review process. 

We also reviewed the accomplishment of the labs in the first two 
years of their operation and their plans for years tiree through 
five. 

The report which we submitted to the assistant secretary and 
which I understand was made part of his submission to the sub- 
committee yesterday was divided into three parts. The first consist- 
ed of observations of the review process; second, observations on 
the 3- to 5-year plans submitted by the labs; and third, recommen- 
dations regarding the future of the programs. Observations about 
the review process are mentioned in my written statement. I will 
not go into those orally. 

With respect to the observations about the 3- to 5-year plans, the 
laboratory review panel had eleven major recommendations and 
observations. 

First, we felt that the 3- to 5-year plans left us with questions 
about the overall clarity and vision of the labs' mission. We felt it 
was almost impossible to get one picture of what the labs are 
doing, and we found the plans too verbose and too obscure, prompt- 
ed at least, in part, by Federal requirements regarding what they 
had to cover. We were also concerned that the individual labs did 
not seem to have a strategy as to when to offer, refuse, or stop 
service to constituents. 
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Second, we felt that the way the labs set priorities were not 
clear. The needs assessment data which the labs collect could po- 
tentially support many different strategies. The labs v/ere not clear 
in their statements in setting forth the reasons underlying the 
actual choices that were made. For example, in the case of one lab, 
it noted that the region it was serving was undergoing severe eco- 
nomic problems, and yet proposed no specific programs to deal with 
that problem. 

Third, the panel felt that the indirect service strategy known as 
with-and-through needs further examination. This strategy appears 
to confound the issue of how one measures the impact of the labs, 
especially in the area of school improvement. This also subjects the 
labs to influences beyond their control, such as the ca.se in Califor- 
nia where the Governor cancelled major technical assistance cen- 
ters which were the fundamental building block in the strategy of 
the lab in that region. 

Fourth, the lab review panel was concerned with how the labs 
deal with the question of whether they are proactive or reactive in 
their regions. 

Fifth, we questioned to what degree should the regional labs 
have some national identity for a specific ar^° Is it desirable, is it 
realistic, or is it even achievable? 

We also were concerned about the lack of collaboration between 
the labs and the other Education-funded resources, and we have a 
table which I have included in my testimony today which cites 
those, and I would draw yours and the members of the subcommit- 
tee's attention to that because I think there "» a significant issue 
there around the proliferation of mechanisms which the Federal 
Government funds which reaches out to school districts. I would 
not want to be in the position of being in a school district looking 
up at these 12 to 15 different entities that are supposed to be pro- 
viding services and trying to understand how they coordinated, col- 
laborated, or even related to one another. 

Sixth, the laboratory review panel was concerned about the col- 
laboration among labs. One of the tasks of each of their contracts 
calls for this, and yet there appear to be few incentives for that to 
occur. 

Seventh, we saw very little evidence of services being provided to 
nonpublic schools and saw little evidence of participation of non- 
public school representatives in the policy councils of the labs. 

Eighth, we v/ere concerned that there seemed to be overregula- 
tion of the labs. The degree of overreporting to OERI seems exces- 
sive. And frankly, we felt that the current procurement mecha- 
nism, and indeed none of the procurement mechanisms that we 
could identify, seemed to be appropriate instruments to deal with 
the support of the labs. 

Ninth, we were also concerned about the relationship between 
OERI and non-OERI-funded activities which occur in the labs. We 
note that several of the labs have become quite entrepreneurial in 
terms of their activities, while others, to use the phrase, have stuck 
to their knitting. This creates some inequities, and it also raises a 
question of whether OERI is unwittingly underwriting unfair com- 
petition by labs in non-OERI-funded activities. 
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Tsnth, we thought there was a great deal of difference in the or- 
ganizational maturity of the labs, and we felt that. the department 
was not addressing that issue. Particularly, the newer labs have a 
cash flow problem that has been exacerbated by the way the de- 
partment has handled that. And we also felt that the lack of fees to 
the laboratories is an issue which needs to be addressed. 

There are in fact unallowable costs which the labs cannot recov- 
er, including floating a loan to wait until the next Federal check 
arrives, and those are not costs which they have any way to handle 
under current funding arrangements. That is an issue that needs 
to be addressed. 

Finally, the last recommendation dealt with some specific issues 
regarding three of the newer labs, and I will not elaborate on those 
here. 

In the last section of the report we raise recommendations re- 
garding the future of the program. We said first tuat the depart- 
ment needs to find a way to make the programmatic realities of 
the labs more compatible with contractual requirements. 

Next, that the department needs tc strengthen the Contracts 
Office so that the long procedural delays that the labs face will be 
eliminated. 

We felt that there needed to be more examination to the prob- 
lems of financing, especially cash flow and fees. 

We believe that the entrepreneurial nature of the labs must be 
examined; that the paperwork generated by the labs and by the 
Department must be made more succinct and clear in terms of pur- 
pose and need; that the implications of the with-and-through; the 
indirect service strategy must be examined; the assumptions about 
the needs assessment process need to be reexamined; that OEM 
must do more to provide collaboration among the labs and with 
other Education Department-funded resources; and finally, that 
OERI should conduct further examination of the lab programs at 
the level of the field recipient. 

As I mentioned, the full report of the lab review panel is includ- 
ed in the Assistant Secretary's statement of yesterday. I would be 
happy to answer questions at the appropriate time. 

[The prepared statement of Christopher T. Cross follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee. It is a pleasure to be here this 
morning on behalf of the Laboratory Review Panel of the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement of the U.S. Department of Education. 

The Laboratory Review Panel was appointed in June 1987 by Assistant Secretary 
Finn to assist the Department in conducting a review of the Regional Education 
Laboratories, and to advise the Assistant Secretary on policy regarding the labs, with 
specific emphasis on the 1990 reprocurement In addition to myself; the members of 
the panel include Ernie House, a professor at the University of Colorado; Joy 
Frechtling, an administrator of the Montgomery County Schools; Alex Law, an 
official of the California Department of Education; Garry McDaniels, an 
educational software developer; and Carl Sewell, an educational consultant. 

The panel's primary objectives during 1987 were to assist OERI in evaluating the 
site renews of the Regional Labs, to advise OERI on improvements in that process, 
and to offer to the Assistant Secretary an overall perspective of the review process. 
We also reviewed the accomplishments of the labs in the first two years of their 
operation, and plans for years three through five. As a part of that process, most of 
the panel members also accompanied a team on its visit to one of the regional labs 
last summer. We also reviewed the original proposals of the labs, their self- 
evaluation reports, their three-to-five-year plans, and the comments of the OERI 
Institutional Monitors. 

Following the site visits, LRP convened in late August to meet with the Chair of 
ea Ji of the site visit teams to review their findings. We discussed our general 
concerns such as the impact of the labs in assisting practitioners and the 
Department's sensitivity to the unique needs of the individual labs. We also met 
with each of the institutional monitors for OERI. In early September, each panel 
member reviewed his/her notes and reports of the site visit teams in preparation 
for a two-day meeting in late September. During that meeting, each lab director 
was asked to share his/her concerns and comments, and we questioned them about 
the panel's areas of concern and issues that had arisen througn the review process. 
We began the drafting of our report to the Assistant Secretary. The report was 
submitted in late October, and copies of it have been made available to the 
Members of the Subcommittee. 
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The report is divided into three parts. 

L Observations on the review process. 

II. Observations on the 3-5 year plans submitted by the labs. 

HI. Recommendations regarding the future of the program. 



OBSERVATIONS ABOUT THE REVIEW PROCESS 

First, let me make it clear that the LRP did not examine the impact or the programs 
of the individual labs. Rather, we examined the review process itself and drew from 
our studies global, overarching questions. The individual site review teams 
concentrated on issues of specific lab programs. Also, OERI is planning some 
further work which will trace the effectiveness of specific lab programs. 

Secondly, the LRP found the review process itself to be exceptionally well organized 
and implemented. We did, however, make several recommendations for future 
reviews: giving reviewers exemplars of good lab pi ctices, having each team visit 
more than one lab, and spending more time examining the quality and impart of lab 
products. We felt that site review team members should be paid an honoraria, and 
that OERI needs to assign more staff to work with the labs. We also felt that in any 
future site review, it is critical that the review teams spend a considerable time in 
the field talking with recipients and potential recipients about the services of the lab 
in that region* 



OBSERVATIONS ABOUT THE 3-5 YEAR PLANS 

The bulk of the report of the LRP is Quoted to our observations about the 3-5 year 
plans submitted by the labs. Our comments are also informed by our own site visits, 
our meetings with the site team leaders, the lab directors, and the OERI staff 
responsible for the lab programs. 

The panel had 11 major recommendations and observations. 

1. For the most part, the 3-5 year plans leave questions al out 
the overall clarity and vision of the labs' mission. We felt 
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that it was almost impossible to get one picture of what labs 
are doing. We found the plans too verbose (prompted at ' 
least in part by Federal requirements), and far too obscure. 
We felt that this very vagueness was contributing to the 
difficulty in setting expectations for lab performance, and 
then in the ability to measure that performance. We were 
also concerned that the individual labs do not seem to have 
a strategy as to when to offer, refuse, or stop services to 
constituents. We were uncertain as to the role of the labs in 
the school improvement process. 

2. We felt thai the ways in which labs set priorities are not 
clear; The needs assessment data which the labs collect 
could potentially support many different strategies, and take 
many more resources than any lab has available. We felt 
that the labs were not clear in setting forth the reasons 
underlying the actual choices that were made. For example, 
in the case of one lab, it noted that the region was 
undergoing severe economic problems and yet proposed no 
specific programs to deal with that, such as how assisting 
districts cope with declining revenues. 

3. The panel felt that the indirect service strategy, known as 
Vith and through," needs further examination. Created by 
the Department in connection with the recompetition of the 
labs in 1985, this strategy appears to confound the issue of 
how one measures the impact of the labs, especially in the 
area of school improvement. We also felt that in some 
areas this strategy is easier to follow than in others, simply 
because of the presence of a wider range of partners. We 
also noted that this strategy subjects the labs to influences 
beyond their control, such as was the case in California 
when the Governor cancelled the technical assistance center 
program which was a major component to the strategy of 
the lab in that region. 

The LRP is concerned with how labs deal with the question 
of whether they should be pro-active or reactive in their 
region. Should the labs create a mission in advance and 
then impose that in the service area, or should they react 
only to constituents? And, if the labs are reacting to 
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concerns expressed in the field, are they casting solutions in 
terms of the staff and resources they have available, or do 
they make judgements and seek solutions that are without 
regard to their existing staff? 

To what degree should regional labs have some national 
identity for a specific area, such as higher order learning 
skills? Is this desirable, realistic, or even achievable? The 
panel was also concerned that there appears to be almost no 
collaboration between the labs and other ED funded 
resources (see table). Nor did there appear to be. 
coordination within ED between the various offices 
responsible for these operations. We are concerned that, 
from the viewpoint of the potential recipient in an LEA, it 
must be very confusing to deal with this variety of Federally- 
sponsored activities. 

The LRP is concerned with collaboration among labs. Task 
five of each contract calls for that collaboration, as well as 
with the OERI-funded centers, and yet there appear to be 
few incentives for that to occur. 

In the reports the LRP received from the site visit teams, we 
saw very little evidence of services being provided to non- 
public schools, even though they represent a considerable 
portion of the enrollment in some regions. We also found 
little evidence of the participation of non-public school 
representatives in policy councils of the labs. 

A constant theme which appeared in many different ways, 
related to the over-regulation of the labs. The degree of 
reporting to OERI seems excessive. In addition, the use of 
a contract, while appropriate in some ways, leads to greater 
specificity by OERI at a time when greater autonomy might 
be in order. The panel felt that there is currently no 
procurement mechanism that is really appropriate for the 
labs. 

Another area of concern to the LRP involves the 
relationship between OERI and non-OERI funded 
activities. Several of the labs have become quite 
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TABLE 1 



Other Assistance Resources Funded B\? She U.S. Department of 
Education With Whom Regional Laboratories Might Collaborate 



Office/Activity 

Educational Research and Improvement (OERI) 

Educational Research Centers (18) 

ERIC Clearinghouses (16) 

National Diffusion Network (NDN) 
State Facilitators (53) 

Leadership in Educational Administration 
Development (LEAD) Program Centers (51) 



funding 

(S in millions) 



$17.8 
4.8 



4.8 
7.1 



Elementary and Secondary Education (OESE) 

Chapter I Technical Assistance Centers (4) 3.6 

Indian Education-Regional Resource Centers (5) 2.2 

Drug Free Schools Centers (b) 8.8 



Special Education and Rehabilitative Services 
(OSERS) 

Regional Resource Centers (5) 



2.2 
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TAPL El (continued) 



Other Assistance Resources Funded By the U.S. Department of 
Education With W.iom Regional Laboratories Might Collaborate 



Bilingual Education and Minority Language Affairs 
(OBEMLA) 

Multi-Functional Resource Centers (16) 10.0 

Evaluation Assistance Centers (2) 0.7 

Bilingual Education Clearinghouse 1.0 

Civil Rights (OCR) 

Desegregation Assistance Centers (10) 8.2 

Vocational and Adult Education (OVAE) 

National Center for Research on 

Vocational Education (NCRVE) 6.0 

Community Coordination Centers (6) 0.8 

T otal Funding $78.0 



The regional o.fices of the Department (Secretary's Regional Representatives) are 
also resources with whom the labs might work. 
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entrepreneurial in their behavior, aggressively seeking other 
sources of funding. Other labs have "stuck to their knitting." 
What is the right model? And, is OERI, through its 
inr^tutional support of the labs, underwriting unfair 
competition when the entrepreneurial labs seek to compete 
against other organizations that do not have such an 
arrangement with the government? 

10. There is a great deal of difference in the organizational 
maturity of the labs. The newer labs have a cash flow 
problem that has been exacerbated by the Department. 
Labs need some level of fees since there are some costs that 
are not allowable, like interest on loans to carry a lab until 
the next Fede'al check arrives. By not providing fees, 
especially to newer labs, they risk starvation. We also 
believe that it might be possible for older labs to help newer 
labs get established. Finally, in this area we felt that the 
problem of irw to deal with matching a staff to the 
changing needs of a region is a major concern. 

11. Finally, in this section of the report, the LRP dealt with 
specific (»ncerns regarding three newer labs. These matters 
dealt with service strategies, financing, and aspirations. 

RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING THE FUTURE OF THE PROGRAM 

In the final section of the report, the panel made a number of suggestions regarding 
the future of the program. Many of the suggestions could not be incorporated until 
the next recornpfctition, and we intend to spend more time later this year dealing 
with this issue in greater depth. 

In brief, the panel's recommendations are: 

a the Department needs to find a way to make the 
programmatic realities more compatible with 
contractual requirements; 

h the Department needs to strengthen the Contracts 
Office so that the long procedural delays that have 
been encountered are eliminated; 
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■ further examination must be given to problems of 
financing, especially cash flow and fees," 

• the entrepreneurial nature of the labs Must be 
examined f & 'ermine what is appropriate; 

■ the paperwork generated must be made more 
succinct and clear in terms of purpose and need; 

■ the implications of the with and through (indirect 
service) strategy must be examined; 

■ assumptions about the needs assessment process 
need to be reexamined; 

* OERI must do more to provide coordir ation among 
the labs and with other ED resources; and, finally, 

■ OERI should conduct further examinations of the lab 
programs at the level of the field recipient. 



As I noted earlier, the Lat Review Panel will continue to meet for the next two 
years, and will provide to the Department its recommendations and observations. I 
hope that you wili Sad the full report of value to you and to the Subcommittee. I 
am available for any questions you might have. 
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Mr. Owens. Thank jou. 
Dr. Hopkins. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN E. HOPKINS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
RESEARCH FOR BETTER SCHOOLS 

Mr. Hopkins. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am John Hopkins, di- 
rector of Research for Better Schools. I am speaking to you today 
on behalf of the Council for Educational Development and Re- 
search, which is an association of laboratories and centers. We ap- 
preciate the invitation to participate in this hearing. 

Our testimony today will address three issues: funding of educa- 
tional R&D, the history of the regional labs, and the need to create 
new R&D institutions. First, the funding of educational R&D: 

We believe that the funding for educational R&D will Jncrease 
when Congress is confident that the money will be used to support 
legitimate activity. The legitimacy of the activities will always be 
in question, though, when a handful of officials accountable only to 
themselves, determine both the research agenda and those who 
will carry it out. Unfortunately, the current structure of the De- 
partment of Education does not provide any separation, between 
these funct ; >ns. As long as that is the case, the situation is ripe for 
abuse. The .structure needs to be changed. 

" The Education and Labor Committee has removed the Center for 
Educational Statistics from OERI and given it independent status. 
We recommend that the Congress give to educational research the 
same degree of autonomy that is now being restored to the Center 
for Educational Statistics. 

Second, the history of the regional labs: During 1966, 20 labs 
were given developmental grants by the U.S. Office of Education. 
On November 15 of that very same year, 2 weeks before the initial 
grants were to be renewed, the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare put a freeze on contract negotiation and thereby began 22 
years of innumerable reviews, reconsideration, and debate about 
the regional labs, which continues to this day. The debate has re- 
volved around the -ole of the laboratories, their individual and col- 
lective merit, regional versus national mission, regional versus na- 
tional agenda-setting, direct versus indirect strategies, and the 
range and type of functions they, are to perform, for example, R&D 
versus technical assistance versus service. 

Along the line, all regional laboratories have been affected. Of 
the original 20, 14 have been terminated, and 3 new ones have 
been created, with a fourth one on the boards. For the continuing 
labs, funding has been essentially level for the last 12 years and 
will remain level for at least 2 more. 

I have given to Mr. Peters, Mr. Chairman, copies of a table that I 
prepared, showing the funding of my particular laboratory. You 
can see if you look at the figure on the left, we are one of the origi- 
nal laboratories. Funding increased very quickly, and in 1972-73 
we had funding of over $5 million. In the course of 3 years after 
that, the f ,nding was cut in half. It dropped by $2.5 million. So 
that for the past 12 years we have essentially been level funded. I 
have made no effort to take into account the effects of inflation, 
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but I think we all know what the impact of inflation has been on 
these dollars. 

On the right-hand side it shows that at one point we had 153 full- 
tin 3 staff persons. That has declined now to the point where we 
have 48, and we assume that we will continue to decline as we con- 
tinue with level funding. 

The comment was made yesterday time and again that the insti- 
tutional support is consuming an ever greater proportion of the 
funds that are available for educational R&D. And that is correct. 
But I do want it to be clear that the laboratories, the institutions, 
have not been growing increasingly as a consequence. We indeed 
have been declining and have not been experiencing increases in 
money or staff. It is a function of decline in the overall dollars, not 
in increased dollars going into our institutions. 

At the same time that this has been occurring, expectations have 
continually expanded for the services we will offer and the groups 
we will serve. I will just use my institution as an example; 2V2 
years ago, we had previously been serving the States of Pennsylva- 
nia, New Jersey, and Delaware. At that time, added to our respon- 
sibility was the State of Maryland and the District of Columbia, 
and we received not a single additional dollar to compensate for 
this increase in responsibility. 

Following all of this, we believe three things are clear: 

One, the concept of regional labs remains as viable today as it 
was 22 years ago; two, the laboratories perform a valuable role 
which can be performed by no other existing educational organiza- 
tion or agency; three, the laboratories could do more with addition- 
al funds, but they are not now capable of engineering the kind of 
fundamental change people are seeking in Ihe Nation's educational 
system. 

Which brings me to my third point: the need to create new R&D 
institutions. When President Lyndon Johnson was designing his 
Great Society, he asked John Gardner, president of the Carnegie 
Corp., to I >ok at the needs of education. Gardner and his colleagues 
told President Johnson that he needed to create national laborato- 
ries like the great institutions developed by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Argonne and the Brookhaven labs. These new or- 
ganizations, Gardner said, and I quote, "should pay ample atten- 
tion to research, but their central focus will be on the developmsnt 
and dissemination of educational innovation." 

We think it's time to seriously consider creating such institu- 
tions, whether they be called quangos or national labs. Investiga- 
tors continue to tackle educational problems separately as though 
there were no relationship tetween and among them. But ?t is 
clear that there is an important relationship. 

We need institutions that are large enough and strong enough to 
take on entire problem areas, not just pieces of them, and develop 
solutions powerful enough to succeed : n large numbers of schools 
and classrooms in this country for the benef't of tens of thousands 
of its students. We don't know exactly what these new labs should 
look like, but to convey a sense of the magnitude we have in mind, 
we suggest the following: 

One, there should be perhaps four to six of them to start with; 
two, they should each be funded at $6 million to $8 million annual 
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ly, with long-term funding, on the order of 10 years, so they can 
attract the interdisciplinary talent needed to address the critical 
problems facing our educational system; and three, they should be 
given a high degree of independence to go wherever the problems 
lead them. 

Four, they should emphasize development and dissemination. Ex- 
isting restrictions on curriculum and major program development 
should be lifted. 

Five, they should supplement the existing regional labs, R&D 
centers, and ERIC clearinghouses, not supplant them. 

We respectfully recommend that this subcommittee take the lead 
in securing renewed investment of funds and talent in educational 
R&D. Specifically, we recommend the subcommittee take the fol- 
lowing three steps: 

One, obtain an appropriation which will enable the department 
to commission the National Academy of Education, the National 
Academy of Science, and similar organizations to study new insti- 
tutional arrangements for conducting educational R&D. Wide- 
spread public comment should be obtained on the results of these 
studies. 

Two, if a new arrangement emerges, the subcommittee should 
seek to have the new institutions authorized and funded. 

Three, once created, the subcommittee should nurture and pro- 
vide some stability for them to give them time to delivpr on their 
promise. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, may I say that the members of the 
Council for Educational Development and Research appreciate this 
opportunity to share our views with the Select Education Subcom- 
mittee. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of John E. Hcpkins follows:] 
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Introduction 



The Council for Educational Development and Research is pleased to present 
testimony before Chairman Major Owens and his Select Education Subcommittee. 

The Council is a Washington-based, nonprofit education association. The members 
include regional educational laboratories and university-based research centers. 

In his letter of invitation to us, Chairman Owens cited the pitiful condition of 
federally funded educational research and development. The enterprise has never 
been adequately funded. But never has the inadequacy been so glaring. While 
education emerges as the priority of politicians, the subject of numerous national 
commissions, and the hope of a nation, educational R&D continues to languish. 

The late 80s should be growth years for educational R&D. Blue-ribbon education 
panelists have said "the nation's at risk." Tfce status quo isn't acceptable anymore. 
Change isnt desired, it's demanded. More of the same won't do. Policymakers arc 
wifangabou'i new approaches" and "restructuring." And they're serious about it. 
The need for educational R&D hasn't been this obvious since Lyndon B. Johnson 
wrote similar goals into his declaration of war on poverty over 20 yean ago. 

But educations] R&D in the late 80s finds itself waiting for a mobilization call The 
nation may be at risk. But the annual appropriation for The Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement (OERI) suggests otherwise. 

Chairman Owens' letter hints at some possible reasons for this situv *>n. He 
mentions the acrimonious relationship between the educational resc J\ community 
and the federal research leadership. And he wonders if the current educational R&D 
structure is sufficient to meet the challenges posed by reform mandates. Finally, he 
asks if the country might not need a new research and development entity, something 
we suspect he believes might bring some credibility to the enterprise. 

The chairman is right on the mark. There's something basically unhealthy about 
having the head of the Office of Educational Research and Improvement public'y 
exchanging bubs with the head of the educational R&D community's national 
association. 

The current R&D structure -the regional laboratories, the ERIC clearinghouses the 
um/crsity-bascd centers- is certainly lean, /ut it includes strong, viable institutions 
that have twenty-some years of experience aid accomplishments. The structure is 
insufficient for the job at hand. l?ut it's capable of contributing far more than its 
current resources allow. 
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Finally, we agree with Chairman Owens' instinct that something ;_w required if 
we intend to realize educational R&D's promise. We nc id a new set of institutions. 
The chairman suggests a "quango" as a possibility. Perhaps. But we'd be more 
comfortable with something that didn't sound like a boomerang careening off a stop 
sign. Frankly, R&D is already the runt among the federally funded education 
programs. Hanging the .label "quango" on it might just further erode its credibility. 
We'd prefer to see institutions created that reflect the nation's interest in making great 
strides in educational imp:ovemcnL Therefore, we will advocate the creation of 
"National Educational Research and Development Laboratories." 

Our testimony today will address three issues. 

Fhrt, why is educational R&D so poorly funded? Our colleagues within the 
American Educational Research Association (AERA) say the fault lies with this 
administration's educational leadership. Those officials say it's because the 
educational researchers arc inept lobbyists. We have a somewhat different point of 
view. Educational researchers could lobby like bankers and it wouldn't change the 
funding level of the Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERQ if 
Congress doesn't trust its leadership. And clearly Congress doesn't. But we doubt 
if a change in assistant secretaries will be sufficient to fill educational R&D's coffers. 
More drastic changes arc required. Congress needs to insert some checks and 
balances in the Department's internal decision-making structure. Without them, high- 
ranking political appointees will continue to use educational research as fodder for 
their ideological broadsides. 

Second, we intend to say something about the history of the educational R&D 
enterprise v . labs, centers, and the ERIC clearinghouses. These institutions have 
been receiving federal dollars for over twenty years. Do these War on Poverty 
veterans still have what it takes? Well answer for the regional laboratories. 

Finally, we want to propose the establishment of National Laboratories. The idea 
isn't new and it isn't ours. It surfaced originally back in the mid-60s when the Great 
Society planners were addressing many of the same problems highlighted by today's 
commissions and task forces. The government decided back then to go with 
"regional" rather than "national" laboratories. A decade later another group of 
federal planners came together and resurfaced the notion of national laboratories. In 
all honesty, we helped bury the concept. We saw it as a threat to the existing 
regional laboratories. We're older and wiser today. In retrospect, the challenge 
facing education probably requires both kinds of institutions. 



Why Is Educational R&D So Poorly Funded? 

Chester E. Finn, Jr., is the assistant secretary in charge of the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement. He has written that "education researchers have few 
friends, few admirers, anJ have scored few victories in the battle for scarce federal 
dollars." 

Richard J. Shavelson is ihe immediate past president of the American Educational 
Research Association. He has recendy written: "What ails education research first 
and foremost is the federal government's failure, particularly the U.S. Department of 
Education's failure under the current administration, to provide political leadership 
and financial support for education res^jch." 
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Both Dr. Finn and Dr. Shavelson's successor at AERA intend to appear before this 
subcommittee. Therefore, well leave it to them to pass the blame back and forth for 
educational R&D's woefully inadequate funding today. We'd only remind the 
subcommittee that federal support for educational R&D has been on the skids for 
decades. And while it's true that Dr. Finn has been on the field longer than most 
players, he s not the only one to fumble the ball trying to score points for educational 



WeVe been agonizing overthe plight of federal support for educational R&D since 
the mid-60s. The funding levels have never been adequate. But some years have 
been better than others. Ana it's possible to identify several factors that account for 
the "good" years and explain the "bad" ones. 

Factors That Influence Congressional Su pport for Educational RAH 

A tirnjnistration Request - Congress doesn't seem to be terribly interested in OMB's 
assessment of the worth of educational R&D. Therefore, it doesn't really make 
much difference if the Department seeks increases or decreases in educational R&D 
spending. However, an interesting turn of events seems to occur whenever the 
administration -such as the current one- seeks an increase for educational research 
but also asks for major decreases in other programs. When faced with these 
requests, Congress normally denies both. Educational research does best when the 
Department seeks an across-the-board increase for education spending. 

Discretionary Spending and Earmarks - As stated, Congress tends to be distrustful 
of administrations that seek to curtail or eliminate popular federally funded education 
programs. Secretaries making such requests generally have a hard time getting 
Congress to provide them with discretionary money. And here's the rub for 
educational research: its total appropriation consists of discretionary dollars 
Thc-efore, when an administration, such as the current one, seeks to reduce funding 
for popular educational programs, it has a difficult time obtaining increases for its 
discretionary accounts. If Congress wisht to boost spending for educational R&D 
and yet deny a hostile administration dollars for new initiatives, the increase is 
normally earmarked for specific activities or beneficiaries. 

Earmarks, though, cause havoc within the educational R&D establishment 
Department officials view them as personal affronts. The Department normally treats 
the unrequestxi f nds as "dirty money" and considers the activities it supports as 
insignificant and irrelevant. 

To make matters worse, federal officials frequently tell other stakeholders in the 
broad educational community that the research dollars would have gone to them "had 
it not been for the earmarks." Consequently, the research profession frequently ends 
up turning on itself. The resulting squabble further alienates the broader educational 
community. To many observers, Jie annual cycle for educational R&D 
appropriations is little more than an intramural struggle among a self-destructive set 
of competing research interest groups. 

Federal funHirg for educational R&D will increase when Congress is confident that 
the money supports legitimate activities. The legitimacy of the activities will always 
be in quesnon, though, when a small handiul of fedr-al officials, accountable only to 
themselves, determine both the research agenda and those who will carry it out 
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A quote in a recent issue of the Chronicle of Higher Education says the same thing: 
"Congressional aides have said that federal lawmakers have refused to approve more 
for research conducted by individual scholars because they feared that the Reagan 
administration will award the money to researchers who share its political views. 1 

Labs and Centers - That same Chronicle article quotes Dr. Finn as telling the AERA 
annual meeting two weeks ago that "laboratories and centers have been successful in 
winning most of the federal money for education research because they had 
dispatched influential lobbyists who are all over Congress." Dr. Finn frequently 
zings the labs and centers when expressing outrage over his inability to secure 
funding for his private initiatives. But his rage is misdirected. 

The fact is, since Dr. Finn has been assistant secretary Congress has provided the 
labs, centers, and ERIC clearinghouses with exactly the funding levels requested by 
the Department. Not a penny more. In fact, given the recent Gramm-Rudman cuts, 
Congress has actually provided these institutions with less funding than the 
Department requested. 

It is mie that Congress gav* the regional laboratories $4 million one y-ar and about 
$3.4 million a second year to operate a new rural, small school initiative. But these 
funds were added to OERI's spending ba~e, not taken from it 

Dr. Finn protests that labs, centers, and the ERIC clearinghouses have a stranglehold 
on his money. It's true that since Ronald Reagan was elected President -and 
support fur educational R&D nosedived- these institutions have commanded a 
higher pe^ntage of the available research dollars. But the only thing that has shot 
up is the percentage — not the actual dollars. The dollars supporting labs t centers, 
and ERIC clearinghouses have remained fairly constant for nearly a decade. What 
caused their percentage of the total to shoot up is the simple fact that the total has 
fallen off badly (See GAO's November, 198? report, Education Information: 
Changes in Funds and Priorities Have Affected Production and QMlity). And that's 
due, in large part, to Congress 1 basic disuust of Ronald Reagan's appointees in the 
Department of Education. 

Congress appears willing to protect the nation's educational R&D infrastructure by 
maintaining level support for the labs, th? centers, and the ERIC clearinghouses. 
But Congress doesn't appear willing to give these institutions any significant 
increases in funding unless, as in the case of the lab: ' rural education initiative, the 
money is somehow kept away from the dictates of the OERI leadership. 

Educational R&D appropriations undoubtedly would rise if the Department and the 
research community supported increases for its institutional infrastructure. But that 
common-sense solution vvould deny OERI its discretionary dollars. And OERI's 
leadershiD wants nothing to do with additional dollars it can't spend to further its 
own agenda. 

Agenda-settine - The Secretary of Education is a political animal. Bill Bern .makes 
no apologies for it. His predecessor, T. H. Bell, was less comfortable in the role. 
But he, too, acknowledged „ the Reagan administration's attitudes and policies 
toward education influ' ^ iiis behavior (see his recent book, The Thirteenth Man: 
A Reagan Cabinet Menhir). 
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But should such clitics drift down to the Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement? Educational researchers would agree: "No. Decisions about what 
statistics to collect or what research to fund shouldn't be driven by the ideological 
bias of political appointees." 

We havr. no idea how hard Secretary Bennett leans on OERTs decision-making 
apparatus. Actually, strong-arm tactics probably are unnecessary. Assistant 

1S so L cIoscI >' ^gncd Secretary Bennett that the two essentially 
run OERI s research branch as a sideline out of the Secretary's Office. 

Assistant Secretary Finn doesn't seek, nor does he want, independence from 
Secretary Bennett and the political wir is that swirl within his office. Dr. Finn has 
made this perfectly clear to everyone. Besides adopting the "counselor to the 
secretary title, Dr. Finn moved himself into an office within the Secretary's suite 
Pr. Finn communicates with his across-town agency by electronic mail. 

The two officials carried out the reorganization of OERI (or, as it might be called the 
dismantling of the National Institute of Education) early in their pubhc-service 
careers. In so doing, tJicy made sir t no other official had the authority or clout to 
interfere with their mode of operation. 

The reorganization eliminated all presidential appointees below the assistant 
secretary and stripped the National Council for Educational Research of its policy- 
making responsibiUties. By reorganizing, Secretary Bill Bennett and Assistant 
Secretary Finn eliminated everyone who might have independent authority to 
question or circiimvent their agenda. The reorganization, in other words, created an 
educational research czar" answerable only to the Secretary. 

Historically, federal research officials have had to convince Congress of their 
independence from the Secretary to receive an adequate appropnation Dr Fmn 
took the opposite tack; he embraced the Secretary and his bully pulpit approach to 
school improvement. The entire educational R&D enterprise suffers for it 

Some of our colleagues placate themselves by suggesting things will improve when 
the admimstraaon changes. Perhaps. But every Secretary of Education is going to 
want to use his or her research arm as an instrument to further the adrrunistration's 
ideology. Democrats are as likely to do this as arc Republicans. Obviously, a 
successful research official needs rappon with the Secretary's Office But the 
research branch also needs some autonomy. The definition of a good research 
administrator is one who can strike a balance. 

Unfortunately, the current departmental structure makes it difficult for a research 
official to seek some autonomy. The only thing between the Secretary's ™cc and 
the deasion-making -apparatus about research priorities and award rccipL , is the 
secretary's personal y appointed OERI Assistant Secretary. As long as oiat's the 
case, the structure is ripe for abuse. 

The structure needs to be changed. The Education an', Labor Committee, as pan of 
its deliberations on H.R. 5, has already removed the Center for Education Statistics 
^ora OERI ana given n independent status. The same thing ought to be done for 
those activities within OERI that used to constitute the National Institute of Education 
(Nib). 
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Regional Laboratories Concept Reaffirmed, Again and Again 

Someday somebody will write a book about the regional laboratories. For our 
purposes today we need only mention a few highlights. 

The U.S. Office of Education made grants to 1 1 laboratories in February of 1966. 
In June of that year, eight more were given developmental grants. The White 
House announced the awards. So far so good. In September of 1966 one more 
grant was made, bringing the total to 20. 

On November 15, 1966, two weeks before these initial grants were to be renewed, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare placed a freeze on the negotiations. 
The laboratories, not yet a year old, were introduced to federal decisionmaking. 

The laboratories had scarcely begun and already their critics were at their heels. 
Most of these critics were within the government, some from the Bureau of the 
Budget, today's Office of Management and Budget Others were influential 
outsiders, including several who thought all along a few "national" laboratories 
would be a better idea than 20 "regional" ones (more on this later). 

Fraicis S. Chase, then de*Ji of the Graduate School of Education at the University 
of Chicago, was called in to conduct the first of what turned out to be many 
laboratory reviews. 

Chase found much to admire, if not a few things to correct. In a nutshell, he said to 
the HEW Secretary: 

The labs must concentrate on the processes that have been missing in 
education and that have prevented the systematic adaption of knowledge and 
technology to educational use through a set of closely related processes 
ranging from the design of models and prototypes through the successful 
modification of materials, technologies, strategies, and systems for the 
achievement of specified effects. They must view research and 
development as a closely integrated system for producing specified changes 
in educational institutions and processes. The end products of laboratories 
must be the development of tested products, operable systems, or other 
demonstrably useful contributions to the improvement of educational 
institutions and processes. 

HEW Secretary John Gardner bought Chase's assessment and the labs were given 
their funding. Others within the Department, Bureau of the Budget, and the White 
House remained skeptical, however. By 1968 the debate about the worth of 
regional laboratories had reached Capitol Hill. Congress responded to the 
uncertainty by appropriating only level funding for die laboratories. Faced with this 
toss of momentum, the Office of Education brought in consultants to finger the 
"weaker** institutions, rive were then terminated (This cannibal policy haunted 
the labs through out their early history. When money was tight, a review team 
woi?!d be assembled to review the laboratories. Some would end up with 
increases, others would be told to struggle along, and a handful would be picked 
clean.) 
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Richard Nixon's election brought a new group of pol'cy planners to the White 
House and HEWs Office of Education. Key among these newcomers was Daniel 
P. Moy nihan of Harvard. Accompanying him to the White House was one of hi* 
graduate students, Chester E Finn, Jr. The two organized a task force that had the 
chore of putting together new educational iratiatives. 

The work of the task force is best described by Dr. Finn in his book on that era, 
Education and the Presidency. What it reveals is the total disregard the White 
House staff had for anything that existed before their arrival on the scene. Held in 
particular scorn were the Office of Education's programs. Among them, of course, 
the regional educational laboratories. 

The White House task force came up with what it thought was a perfect approach 
for President Nixon to take ... if the administration didn't like its inherited 
education programs, but felt powerless to get the Congress to eliminate funding for 
them, why not propose to start over by creating a new educational research and 
development thrust? Consequendy, in March of 1970 President Nixon proposed 
the creation of a National Institute of Education . . ihat was intended to become 
the focus for educational research and experimentation in the United States." 

The proposal didn't generate any excitement with the Congress and the White 
House quickly lost interest in it Moymhan soon returned to Harvard The idea 
might have died with his departure had it not been for one congressman, John 
Brademas of Indiana, the chairman of this Select Education Subcommittee. 
Congressman Brademas sponsored hearings, rallied interest groups, soothed the 
doubts of his Senate counterparts and, after a two-year struggle, managed to bring 
into being a new federal agency. 

The labs could:, t have been happier. Congress roade it clear that NEE was *o 
incorporate the laboratories anc 1 centers and build on their successes. But that's not 
what happened. 

Congress may have created NIE to its liking, but the White House still determined 
who would run ?l And the first officials on the scene were alumni of Moynihan's 
White House Task Foice, the very group that dreamed up NIE in the first place. 
Their vision of the agency didn't reflect congressional understanding. Particularly 
when it came to the laboratories and centers. 

The history of NIE can best be told else* here. It's referenced here only to make 
die point thr the laboratories never had aa tasy go of it The NIE officials, much 
as their OERl counterparts today, wanted complete flexibility to design their own 
program and to choose their own funding recipients. Federal research and 
development policy, as far as they were concerned, was best dictated from 
Washington. Repionally governed laboratories had no place in their scheme of 
things. 

Congress quickly soured to the arrogance of NIE. In two years the new agency's 
appropriations dropped 50 percent. By the third year the Senate had voted the 
agency no money at all. The Senate Appropriation Committee recanted in 
conferees only because it didn't want to ctfmiLate the laboratories centers, and 
ERIC clearinghouses. But NIE received no new dollars for new initiatives. In 
response NIE began to turn on its inherited institutions. Budgets for labs and 
centers were cut to free up dollars for new activities. Finally Congress intervened 
and started providing appropriation setasides to these institutions to keep them from 
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bein£ destroyed by N1E. The intervention came too late for several of the 
institutions: By 1975 only 7 of the original 20 regional laboratories remained in 
business. Three of me original 12 centers were gene and a handful of the ERIC 
clearinghouses had been eliminated through consolidation with others. Educational 
R&D was at its lowest ebb. 

In 1976 Caress reauthorized NEE. This time the Select Education Subcommittee 
and its counterpart in the Senate took {Teat pains to ensure the continued viability of 
the laboratories and centers. They were written into the law *r»d given a measure of 
independence from hostile NIE officials. 

As pan of the authorization, Congress created a Panel for the Review of Laboratory 
and Center Operations. It did an extensive, year-long study of the labs and cent^ 
and released a report to Congress that summarized its content in its title: 
"Laboratories and Centers Need To Be Strengthened." 

If there ever was a heyday for the labs, it came with the release of the Panel's 
report Its distribution coincided with the arrival of a new team of presidential 
appointees within NIE. They took the report to heart and eventually entered into 
five-year contracts and grants with the lar -atones and centers. The year was 
1979. The next year the American public elected Ronald Reagan president. The 
heyday was over. 

The Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 had a profound impact on federally funded 
educational R&D. The administration's proposed legislation capped NIE's funding 
at about a third of its current level and, in the process, eliminated all funding for the 
laboratories and centers. Thanks to this subcommittee and its Senate counterpart, 
the labs, centers, and EkiC clearinghouses survived. But that's a? ut all that could 
be funded within NIE's reduced authorizing ceiling. 

Secretary T. H. Bell, acting on o r ders from the White House, continued to go aftei 
the laboratories and centers. He wanted the dollars tied up in their awards for new 
initiatives sought by the White House. Consequently, he announced in 1981 that 
the five-year awards held by the labs and centers would end two years early. 

The congressional appropriation committees had a different idea. Already fed up 
with the calibre of leadership within the Department's research agency, Congress 
ordered Secretary Bell to honor the lab and center contracts and grant";. 

Secretary Bell carried out congressional intent. But he did insist upon recompeting 
the contracts and grants held by the la .oratorir *and centers. 

Tiiat competition occurred in 1985. Thanks to congressional intervention, Jie 
Department was ordered to increase the number of laboratories to provide R&D 
services to all parts of the country. Consequently, nine laboratories emerged from 
the competition: three new ones and six incumbents. 

The competition was well done. With Congress providing oversight, the 
Department wrote a reasonable RFP and conducted a fair and open process. 

The competitors were allowed to propose work based on a jional needs, not federal 
fiat And each was told to: 
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o Focus on school and classroom improvement 

o Feature dissemination and assistance strategics 

o Engage in applied research and development that supports improvemen t 

o Serve designated regions of the country 

o Have independent governing boards 

o Be part of a nationwide system. 

The winnkg labs were encouraged to wr * , AUi and through" other organizations. 
These include organizations that provid' vemcnt assi:*.ance directly to schools 
and classroom teachers. The assumptk d this policy is simple enough: the 
labs are too few in number to provide hana»«on assistance to every local agency 
that may want it 

Many of the incumbent laboratories had been large product developers. Many had 
developed and/or field tested curriculum. No longer. The RFP stated: 
"Laboratories may not use NIE funds to engage in long-term curriculum 
development efforts." Related to this directive, the Jabs wore instructed to be 
"regional' 1 rather than "national" in their orientation. 

Dr. Flui became OERTs assistant secretary at the start of Pnsident Reagan's 
second term. He arrived too late to interfere with the laboratory competition. But 
he was present when the awards were announced. However, he took no credit for 
the competition and suggested that had he been in office when the process started 
the outcome might have been different 

As the laboratories n eared the end of & " second year c* their five-year awards Dr. 
Finn ordered another review of the inst : ons. Its chairman, Christopher Cross, 
intends to appear before the Subcommittee during this hearing. 

Among other things, Finn's review panel raised questions about the "with and 
through" strategy and the strict regional focus. The Panel commented: 

The 1985 recompetition resulted in a transition of laboratories from 
institutions which conducted some significant R&D on their own, to ones 
providing assistance services, primarily with and through others. While the 
change has clear benefits, one cost is the loss of practitioner-oriented R&D 
that laboratories used to conduct. In part, this transition makes the choice of 
the R&D that laboratories incorporate in their services more critical. Based 
on knowledge presendy available to it, the review panel is not sure that there 
is a sufficient loc.*« of practitioner-oriented research emanating from other 
sources which the laboratories may draw upon. 

The Panel has inquired about the extent to which labs perceive themselves 
as being oriented entirel:* to their regions, or whether they have, or should 
have, some national identify or outlook as well. 

The Panel's perception is that the labs are very strongly oriented to their 
regions. This is a strength. On the other hand, there are some legitimate 
roles outside the region which labs might become involved with. 

One important national role might be to exert leadership in one or more areas 
of school improvement This might be done through original collaborative 
anangements with partis* outside, as well as within, the !abo^atories , 
regions. 
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Twenty-three years of history and dozens of laboratory reviews point out three 
important facts about regional laboratories 

o The concept cf^sional educational laboratories remains as viable today as it 
was twenty years ago. Howc\ er, different reviewers and federal officials 
would h^ve them perform new or different roles (e.g., r^ore practitioner- 
oriented research and development). 

o The laboratories have found a niche for themselves, ility're heavily tied to 
uic educational community. And, with their regional boards of directors, 
the labs resist constantly shifting mandates and directives from Washington 
officials. This independence creates problems for these institutions. 
However, thus far Congress has cnsi-red the !abs' auto r Jmy and provided 
them with sufficient funding to carry out their mission. 

o Scions questions remain about the adequacy of the educational R&D 
system to address the task confronting it. The laboratories have an 
important role to perform. But they, along with the centers and ERIC 
clearinghouses, are not capable of shouldering responsibility for the kinds 
of changes sought in the nation's educational system. They could do more 
with -additional funds. But given the history of federally supported 
educational R&D, additional funds of the magnitude required are probably 
not forthcoming. 

National Laboratories - Time To Reconsider 

When President Lyndon B. Johnson began designing his Great Society, he asked 
John Gardner, then president of the Carnegie Corporation, to head what became 
known, as the Gar iner Task Force on Education. In its report, a fore-runner to the 
blue-ribbon panel reports of today, Gardner wrote: 

Education needs to be better than it is . . . not just somewhat better, but a 
great deal better. We now know, beyond all doubt, that educationally 
speaking, the old ways of doing things will not solve our problems. We are 
going to have to shed outworn educational practices, dismande outmoded 
educational facilities, and create a new and better learning environment 

Gardner and his colleagues told President Johnson that he needed to create new 
research institutions to help turn education around. These institutions, said the 
repon, should be national laboratories. "As we conceive them, the laboratories 
would be more closely akin to the great national laboratories of the Atomic Energy 
Commission (e.g., Argonnc lab outside Chicago and Brookhaven lab on Long 
Isbnd) and should share many of ihtir features." 

These national laboratories, said Gardner*; Task Force, "should pay ampie attention 
to research. But their central focus will be on the development and dissemination of 
educational i nnovations." 

Gardner went on to become Secretary of He'Jth, Education, and Welfare. 
Meanwhile, staff within the Office of Education began playing with the idea of 
laboratories and emerged with a proposal for 20 regional institutions rather th ji the 
handful of national laboratories envisioned by the Task Force. 
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Reasons vary as to why the laboratories became regional rather than national. One 
high-ranking HEW official at the time said it bluntly: "Our labs are going to be pork 
barrel. Every congressman is going to want one in his region." He was probably 
partially correct It was no accident that a regional laboratory and an R&D center 
ended up in President Jormson's hometown of Ausun, Texas. Or that a lab and a 
center were established in states that sent to Congress the chairmen of the Senate's 
Appropriation Committee and Labor and Human Resources Committee. 

But others present at the time of the dec n say multiple factors went into the 
decision. Some argued for a large number of laboratories spread across the contry 
to enable them to work closely with state and local interests. 

Besides, some Members of Congress had a concern about "national" laboratories. 
They raised the specter of federal control over education that "regional" institutions 
didn t seem to trigger. 

Many of those who advocated national labs were not pleased with the decision to go 
regional. And they made life miserable for regional labs, accusing them, among 
other things, of being too closely identified with the people who needed to be 

^oroved. 

Several of these prvnational and anti-regional laboratory observers resurfaced with 
the creation of the National Institute of Education. Consequently, three years after 
NIE came into being, a blue-ribbon panel was pulled together to look again at the 
country's research and development needs. Roald F. Campbell, former dean of w ,e 
Graduate School of Education at the University of Chicago, chaired the panel. 

The Campbell panel didn't trash regional labs. To the contrary, it said: 

Failure of the laboratories to reach some goals held for them at the outset 
seems to us chiefly a failure of the government to guide and encourage them 
toward these goals, not a failure of the concept. The concept of a 
specialized, separate agency in touch with schools but able to retreat from 
direct service to test ideas and develop new programs still seems distinctive 
and sound and worthy t f extensive support 

Nevertheless, the Campbell panel went on to recommend that NIE conduct a review 
of ihe existing labs to identify "a small number" that could be designated "large, 
high-quality national R&D organizations" and share certain features: 

o Emphasis on a single mission, closely tied to cne of NIE's national R&D 
priority areas; 

o A purpose of following ideas from inception to utilization, with specific 
tasks along the way firmly agreed to in advance; 

o Stable funding for three to five years, at a level of at least $3-$4 million per 
year; r 

o Funding chiefly from a single source -- the NIE, with other funds subject to 
review and possible limitation to maintain essential mission -focu;; 
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o Protection from demands to give local services unrelated to field activity that 
is pan of the R&D mission; and 

o Close ties to the major spc .isor-NIE, for review of the entire institution at 
intervals during and at the close of the contract term, including review of 
finances and management, as well as program. 

Some of the existing labs were excited about the prospect of qualifying for "national" 
status. Others wondered where the money would c jic from. The Campbell task 
force also worried about the funding, having observed NIE's inability to win 
appropriations from Congress. The task force, though, was prepared to sacrifice the 
existing labs and centers. 

"The consequence of car recommendation to create national laboratories may mean 
that some existing labs and centers actually close, or must reorient their work away 
from R&D in areas supported by NIE. We arc prepared to rccept that" 

Needless to say, the recommendation made the regional laboratories nervous. But 
they had a strange ally: the senior staff within NIE were not fans of the national labs 
either. The staff had plans on the drawing board for a host of small, easily 
controlled studies and projects. National labs could potentially absorb all these 
dollars and more. 

The National Council on Educational Research, the institute's policy-making body, 
which included Chester E. Finn, Jr., warmly embraced Campbell's 
recommendation. And it wasted little time in implementing a policy that called for a 
review of the existing laboratories ar* the subsequent naming of no more than four 
as national laboratories. 

The Council's action triggered a top-level meeting between NIE officials and the 
laboratories. Meeting in St. Louis on September 27, 1975, they discussed their 
mutual concerns about these new national labs. Congress had just set-aside funds 
for "regional" labs and centers in the FY 86 appropriation bill. Consequently, NIE 
Director Harold Hodgkhson agreed that "additional funds required for the 
conversion of a lab to 'national' status following NCER policy will not be 
coi.ridered a part of the floor funding for labs and centers." 

The NCER reluctantly concurred that national labs would have to await higher 
appropriations. Then the issue became moot entirely when, in 1976, this 
subcommittee and its G<. late counterpart reauthorized NIE and said specifically that 
"regional" as opposed to "national" laboratories would be funded. 

The possibility of national laboratories didn't surface again until the Nw Y «. 
Times recently published an editorial suggesting that something called a "< ango" 
be created to "build a base for progress in education." 



The editorial caught Cnairman Owen's eye. And he's been asking about it t ser 
since. One of those he quizzed about it was Dr. Finn. 

Not surprising, giver, his vision of OERI, Dr. Finn said: "OERI, 1 the totality of its 
activities and those it sponsors, already re^mblcs a quango." Having said 'jiat, Dr. 
Finn went on to say he's ". . . not cor vinced that the existence of such entities 
would lead to the kind cf dramatic improvements hinted at in the Times. I think you 
should proceed with caution." 
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Wc concur with the cautionary note. But we think it's time to consider seriously 
exerting something m-w a ia quangos or p.p'ional laboratories. 

And what brings us *x> this point is our growing concern that we lack the collective 
ciout to address thr, problem before us. 

Numerous existing bluc-nb^on reports and commission findings make our point. 
B ut one most recendy really hit home. It's a Ford Foundation report entided, 
Toward a More Perfect Union: Basic Skills, Poor Families, and Our Economic 
Future. 

The authors Gordon Berlin and Andrew Sum, remind us that we're so busy 
struggling with the problems of at-risk children that wcVe lost our perspective 
Frankly, as a society we're going off willy-nilly in our efforts to do something 
quickly. ° 

Here's how they put it: 

Teenage parenting, youth joblessness, and dropping out of school are 
closely intertwined. Yet the researchers and practitioners who work on 
the** issues generally view them as distinct problems. Sociologists and 
social workers focus on the family and teenage pregnancy, educators 
concentrate on schooling and dropouts, and labor economists emphasize 
employment and training. This has led to a circle of endless 'mysteries' and 
puzzles' that has some of the finest researchers and leaders in the country 
concluding that we simply do not know what to do about these problems. 

Do wc need to look bevond two bills now pending belce Congress to make our 
point? Both the Trade Bill and the Stafford-Hawkins Bill create ne<v programs or 
expand old ones to tackle multiple ills facing at-risk children. But if ihe problems are 
related, and they certainly seem to be, shouldn't we be channeling our tffcis t0 cct 
at the heart of the problem? " B 

Mr. Chairman, it's time to reconsider the national laboratory concept. 

We don't know exactiy what they :,ught to look like. We do know they must be 
significant enough to attract the kind of inter-disciplinary talent needed to address the 
critical problems facing our educational system. We figure four to six is a logical 
number to start with. Tl.eir individual funding levels ought to be $6-8 million a 
year. They should have a long-term contract with the Department But they should 
be given a high degree of independence to carve out a workscope. 'Tiat workscope 
should emphasize development and dissemination; restrictions on curriculum and/or 
program development ought to be lifted. And these institutions ought to be left to go 
where the problems lead them. 

In essence, we're describing the naaonal laboratories first broached by the Gardner 
Task Force and then revisited by the Campbell panel. 

National laboratories ought to supplement, not supplant the existing labs, centers, 
and ERIC clearinghouses* We believe the national labs will undoubtedly spring 
from the network of regional laboratories. Frankly, it doesn't make sense to create 
the*" institutions from scratch; the problems are too immediate and the needs too 
& 
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Nevertheless, the creation of national labs doesn't lessen the need for regional 
institutions. The regional laboratory concept is as valid today as it was 20 years ago. 
A set of regionally governed insertions is still necessary if we expect local and state 
agencies to receive the focused, R&D support they need for the kinds of changes 
society expects of them. 

Recommendations 

We respectfully recommend to this Subcommittee that it take the lead in addressing 
the challenge facing all of us who worry that we are not investing sufficient dollars 
and talent in educational R&D. We would recommend the following steps: 

1 . Examine the relationship between the Secretary's Office and the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement. Would it make sense to give 
educational research the same degree of autonomy now being restored to the 
Center for Education Statistics? 

2. Order the Department, through a separate appropriation, to begin a study 
of new institutional arrangements for the conduct of educational research 
and development. The Department should be commissioning outfits such as 
the National Academy of Science, the National Academy of Education, and 
others to Study the idea of creating quangos or national labs. These studies 
ought to be the focus of Subcommittee hearings. The educational 
community - researchers as well as practitioners- should be asked to 
comment. 

3. If a new arrangement makes sense, as we believe u would, then the 
Subcommittee should seek an adequate authorization and subsequent 
appropriation to bring these new institutions into being. 

4 . Once created, these institutions should be able to view this Subcommittee as 
its congressional godfather. The Subcommittee should nurture and protect 
these institutions to give them time to deliver on their promise. 



Conclusion 

The challenges facing education today suggest that the country ought to be investing 
heavily m education research and development. However, Congress has shown a 
reluctance to increase spending for educational R&D because of its distrust of the 
Department of Education. Federal administrators, in turn, bemoan the percentage of 
their dollars going to sustain a small but viable network of lab:, centers, and ERIC 
clearinghouses. This circle of distrust and discrediting dooms the entire enterprise to 
its low status. Nothing is likely to change in the short run. What's needed to treak 
the cycle is a new institution. Call it a quango, if necessary. Or a national 
laboratory. But challenge it with the toughest problems facing education. Fund it 
with sufficient resources to attract and hold the best talent in the country. Sign it to a 
long-term agreement that gives its staff time to make a difference. And throw out the 
rules and regulations that shackle innovation and enslave ideas to the acceptable 
norms of petty bureaucrats and ideologically driven political appointees. 
Above all, provide it with congressional godfathers. Let the country know that these 
institutions are important and nobody ought to mess with them until theyVe had a 
chance to deliver. 

National laboratories ... a twenty*year«old idea who's time is now. 

The membership of the Council for Educational Development and Research 
appreciate this opportunity to share its views with the Select Education 
Subcommittee. 
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" Mr. Owens. Thank you. 

Without objection, your tables will be added to your testimony 
and entered into the record. 
Dr. Fuhrnj/jm. 

STATEMENT OP SUSAN FUHRMAN, DIRECTOR, CENTER ON STATE 
AND LOCAL POLICY, DEVELOPMENT AND LEADERSHIP, RUT- 
GERS UNIVERSITY 

Ms. Fuhrman. Thank you, Chairman Owens and the 
subcommittee. Thank you very much for the oppoi . „ ,K(y 
this morning. 

I direct 1 of the 10 research and development centers established 
in 1985, the Center for Policy Research in Education at Rutgers 
University, and I speak here as chairperson of the American Re- 
search Association's organization of research centers. 

There were a number of statements and questions yesterday 
about the^ achievements of research centers. I would like to focus 
this morning on those achievements and then move lo a discussion 
of why centers are an integral part of a Federal research effort. 

It is easy for me to speak about the achievements of the lesearch 
centers, even though the translation of research into practice is not 
a linear process, even though some critical research surfaces prob- 
lems, creates frameworks for thinking about solutions, and enlight- 
ens discussion rather than directly leading to specific interven- 
tions. 

Let me cite some examples of center ? complishments without 
any attempt at being comprehensive. 

The Center for the Study of Reading, which was much cited yes- 
terday for the report "Becoming a Nation of Readers' has also de- 
veloped improved methods for assessing reading that are now being 
used by several States as well as a number of teaching methods es- 
pecially effective with underachieving students. 

The Center lor Research on Elementary and Middle Schools at 
Johns Hopkins University has conducted critical research on coop- 
erative learning. The program is being used in at least 1,000 ele- 
mentary schools. 

The Learning Research and Development Center at Pittsburgh 
has developed the criterion reference test and ha*, J^ne significant 
work on higher-orde** thinking skills. 

The Center for Research on Evaluation Standards and student 
testing's work has influenced writing and reading assessments in 
several States as well as the design of both international and na- 
tional assessments; the NAEP assessment, for example. 

The educational technology center has developed the "Geometric 
Supposer," a software approach which is spreading at the rate of 
500 classrooms per month. 

CLEAR, the bilingual center, has developed instructional ap- 
proaches that integrate the teaching of language w : *'i subjects like 
math and science 

Let me move .1 to some of the newer centers that have only 
been in existence for 2 years and indicate some of the important 
research that they are doing. 
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The Center for the Study of Writing imestigates writing across 
the curriculum, particularly in the area of science. The Center on 
Effective Secondary Schools has published a handbook on alterna- 
tive assessment methods, alternatives to standardized testing. The 
National Center for Postsecondary Governance and Finance's work 
on tuition savings plan has influenced policy deliberations at the 
State and institutional levels. The Center for Education and Em- 
ployment has researched the skill requirements of various jobs. 

And finally, my own center, the Center for Policy Research in 
Education, has undertaken the kind of study Mr. Shanker advocat- 
ed yesterday on the impact of recent reforms, and we are finding, 
for example, more academic coursetaking by students in the wake 
of high school graduation requirements but much of that course- 
taking in basic and general level courses, a finding we are continu- 
ing to explore. 

These are just some of the centers and some of the achievements. 
As I mention in my testimony, we will be gathering some letters 
from practitioners and policymakers who have used and appreciat- 
ed the work of centers and submitting them to the subcommittee, 
and we urge the subcommittee to solicit opinions from those in the 
field about the utility of research. 

I would like to move on now to the question of how centers fit 
into the full strategy of research and why they are an integral part 
of any full research effort. 

Centers are intended to conduct mission-oriented, systematic, 
programmatic research. They address major educational issues or 
problems, like the nature of student learning or how a school's con 
text affects teaching, that are profitably attacked by a series of co- 
ordinated research projects rather than isolated studies. They draw 
on the perspectives of varied disciplines. They are long term in 
nature so that they can conduct longitudinal studies as well as 
studies that build on one another to progressively address a prob- 
lem. They have the capacity to conduct both basic and applied re- 
search in the same setting. 

Because they are designated hubs of research activity around a 
problem area, they can attract the sustained involvement of senior 
scholars an" provide national leadership in a particular research 
activity. Anu centers also have mechanisms for disseminating and 
for collaboration with practitioners and policymakers to facilitate 
the translation of research into practice. 

While centers fully support a balanced portfolio and urge in- 
creased funding to support other efforts such as field-initiated re- 
search, the advantages of research organized around centers that I 
have just cited argue for the inclusion of centers as a part of any 
Administration's research strategy. 

There are a number of concerns that centers consider particular- 
ly important that I would like to raise in conclusion: 

Centers support widespread consultation with the field with the 
research and practitioner and policymaker community on the defi- 
nition of missions for new centers, when it comes to major competi- 
tions and in between major competitions when new centers are cre- 
ated. 

We feel that centers need to be of sufficient size to execute the 
research, disseminata, and leadership activities integral to the 
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definition of a center as a national leadership effort. There is no 
specific dollar amount that could be attached to this concept of suf- 
ficient size, but certainly there needs to be enough to create a criti- 
cal mass around which several integrated projects and several 
senior scholars can engage. 

We support rigorous peer review. We applaud the agency for its 
efforts in the 1985 competition in regard to peer review, and we 
support the paying of peer reviewers so that senior scholars can be 
attracted to this effort. 

We appreciate the review and monitoring of our work that OERI 
engages in, and we especially appreciate professional relationships 
with the individuals who serve as liaisons to our centers and urge 
that funds be provided for travel for the liaison so they may visit 
our center sites and attend the meetings we have with practition- 
ers and policymakers and with the research community. 

We reiterate our support for the balanced portfolio and for in- 
creased funding to achieve a variety of research strategies. We be- 
lieve that skimping on existing important projects is ot the 
answer to expanding research activity. 

Finally, I would like to reiterate Mr. Shanker's suggestion of yes- 
terday for a study of the structure and governance of educational 
research at the Federal to el, drawing on the experience of other 
agencies such as N3F and the National Institutes of Health. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Susan Fuhrman follows:] 
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Greetings, Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee on Select 
Education. I am Susan Fuhrman, Director of the Center for Policy 
research in Education at Rutgers University, and Chairperson of the 
American Educational Research Association's Organization of Research 
Centers (ORC) . I am here today on behalf of the national research and 
development centers which are supported by the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement (OERI) and which together constitute ORC. I 
would like to offer a brief account of the history of federally-funded 
education research and development centers, and then focus my testimony 
on five major questions: (1) What is the scope and nature of a research 
center? (2) What are some of ;he accomplishments of research centers? 
(3) How are research centers created? (4) How can centers best relate 
to OERI? (5) How can centers fit into the full panoply of education 
research strategies? 

Prior to the center competitions in 1983 and 1985, the National 
Institute of Education's (now OERI) national research and development 
centers had not been openly competed since their inception some twenty 
years ago. In the early 1980s NIE exerted considerable effort to 
establish peer review procedures for the conduct of national 
competitions for the centers. More than 380 organizations attended 
public hearings across the country during 1983 and 1985. NIE convened 
study groups comprising 125 researchers and educators to review the 
results and to recommend mission areas for centers, which were later 
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more fully developed by NIE staff. 

NIB next consulted with experts in the research community ,n the 
design of a peer review system. NIE al^^ turned to the research 
community for help in identifying potential peer reviewers. AERA 
contributed the names of more than 300 researchers willing to assist 
in the peer review process. The centers created through that 
competition are listed in the appendix to this testimony, along with 
the new centers created since that time. 

The Federal Government and the edvcational research community have 
a lot invested in the integrity of the competitions and the quality of 
the award winners. We are pleased, therefore, to have this opportunity 
to report on our progress and to offer our opinion ubout the critical 
issues related to the establishment and maintenance of a strong fedoral 
educational research effort. 

What is the Scope and Nature of a Research Center ? 

Research centers are intended to conduct mis.sion-oriented 
systematic, programmatic research. They address areas of inquiry that 
constitute major educational issues and problems, such as the nature of 
student learning and the way a school's context interacts with 
teaching. Centers provide a mechanism for addressing such significant 
issues with a program of integrated research strategies that draw on 
the perspeCwives of varied disciplines yet complement one another. 
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Becauso centers have a relatively long life (five years for current 
OERI centers), they can develop research that is longitudinal 

as well as design studies that build on one another in a way that 
progressi *ely narrows in on key research questions . They have the 
capacity and flexibility t conduct both basic and applied research in 
the same setting. 

Because centers are designate . hubs of research activity around 
particular problems, they can attract the sustain participation of 
senior researchers and provide national leadership in both substantia e 
and methodological areas. Centers also have mechanisms for actively 
disseminating findings and through various dissemination and advisory 
activities create long-term interaction with practitioners nd 
researchers. All centers have national advisory panels that contribute 
the expertise of practitioners and policymakers as well as outside 
leading scholars to the design and oversight of center activities. 

These characteristics suggest that, while there may not be a 
specific minimum doUar level that can be associated with a center, 
there must be sufficient resources to support a critical mass of- 
scholars over a sustained period. A center, in contrast to a study, 
should involve several integrated projects conducted by 
multi-disciplinary teams. Resourced must also be available to support 
networking and dissemination activities in addition to the research. 
ORC members feel that several new centers, called mini-centers because 
of t. .r low level oZ funding, address miseion areas worthy of ledger 
scale examination. Some of the mini centers exist for on A y three 
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years ? all lack sufficient support to conduct a full range of ^search, 
dissemination, and leadershio activities integral to the nature of 
centers. We feel that the full-see le approach to research and 
leaders' ? responsibilities are essential components of national 
centers focusing on national problems. Reductions in size, scope, and 
expectations of centers provide incomplete coverage of vital issues. 

What Have Research Centers Accomplished ? 

ORC is pleased to testify to the progress of its members in 
contributing to the educational knowledge base and in effecting 
practice. It should be noted that the translation of research into 
practice is a complex process that is difficult to track in linear 
fashion. Research can influence practice and policy in a number of 
indirect ways, for exa pie, by surfacing problems, developing 
frameworks to assist peo *n thinking through solutions, and 
enlightening discourse * iducation improvements. It can also 

influence practice more directly by developing and testing promising 
improvements, and in a more applied fashion, examining the 
effectiveness and feasibility of various research strategies that 
progressively lead to more finite and definitive improvement 
strategies. 

Each of the national centers won an award through a well-contested 
competition and represents important, quality research efforts. Some 
have existed longer than others, and the levels of funding as well as 
the specific nature of the inquiries conducted vary considerably. 
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However, each ±s making important contributions to knowledge and 
practice, without any attempt to be comprehensive, let me offer some 
illustrations o* center contributions: 

o The center for Research on Elementary and Middle Schools 
at Johns Hopkins University, and its predecessor NIE 
center, has conducted research over the past decade on 
cooperative learning instructional practices. This 
research has lead to the development of processes now used 
in mathematics, language arts, and other subjects in 
elemental md secondary schools nationwide. Just this 
past year, more than 10,000 manuals for using cooperative 
learning in classrooms were requested by teachers and 
administrators, and the commercially published 
cooperative learning math program was used in 
approximately 1,000 elementary schools, grades 3-6. 

o The center for the Study o* Reading at the University of 
Illinois has developed and evaluated innovative teaching 
methods to help children at risk of educational failure, 
including: easy to read books for parents and Headstart 
children; improved comprehension teaching methods for 
elementary and junior high school students; med.oas for 
helping underachieving students discern and use the 
organization provided in textbooks t~. better learn and 
remember wh<*c they have read; and improved methods for 
assessing student reading ability. The 
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nationally- isseminated report, Be coming a :jat.ion of 



Readers , was written at this center. Approximately 175,000 
copies have been requested and distributed. 

o T.ie Center for Research on Evaluation standards and 
Stiident Testing, CRESST, at the University of California 
at Los Angles, has conducted research that has directly 
influence testing practices. In states such as Illinois 
and California this research has been central to the 
development of reading and writing assessments-, as well as 
to establishment of procedures for statistically 
presenting and analyzing such results. The center's 
writing assessment work provided the technical core for 
the TEA international comparison. CRESST has also 
provided technical assistance to t;*e Center for Education 
Statistics on NAEP and other quality indicator!, 
paiticularly in NAEP redesign, analysis, and 
ini erpretation. its earlier NIK supported work resulted in 
sales of over 150,000 of the TEST EVALUATION KIT, a 
product designed for school districts, health, and social 
service personnel. 

CRESST, is also collaborating with the National Cuuncil 
of LA RAZA and the National Urban League in adapting these 
materials for use in community-based programs for at-risk 
students* 
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The Educational Technology center at Harvard University 
has created the Geometric Supposer, a software package 
based on the Center's research. The Geometric Supposer 
provides a software environment that allows youngsters and 
teachers to make and explore conjectures in Euclidian 
geometry, intellectual authority in the classroom is now 
based on argument and evidence rather than assertion, and 
everyone 1 earns that mathematics is not a spectator sport 
but a live, growing discipline. ETC instructional methods 
based on this finding are spreading across the country at 
a rate of 500 classrooms per monch. 

Work at the Learning Research and Development Centar of 
the University of Pittsburgh includes: a) the development 
ol the concept of criterion-referenced testing; b) work on 
decoding in reading and on vocabulary development that has 
reached practitioners in curricular and computei 
instruction programs and through the 1985 NIE/NAE report 
Becoring a Nation of Reader c) a national conference in 
1978 on higher order thinking skills that brought together 
teachers, the major developers of thinking skills 
programs, and cognitive scientists and that yielded a much 
cited two-volume report; d) programs for various sectors 
of special education, including a classroom management 
scheme for mainstreaming and a program of school survival 
skill for learning-disabled and socially-emotionally 
disturbed children; and e) a model approach to school 
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evaluation "t lays out tactics for monitoring and 
tailoring the process to individual -;ysteno and 
institutions* 

o Research conducted at the National Center for 

Postsecondary Governance and Finance at the University of 
Maryland has included work on tuition savings plans that 
have influenced legislative considerations in several 
states and policy deliberations at several private 
colleges and universities. The Center's study of 
factors that most affect minority degree Achievement has 
enjoyed widespread attention. 

o Finally, the Center for the Policy Res arch in Education 
th<\t I direct has published reports and worked with policy 
makers to understand the educational and feasibility 
issues involved in developing educational indicators/ 
designing early childhood programs and crafting public 
school choice programs/ among other issues. Our long-term 
study of the education reform movement is leading to 
findings about the impact of new student standards/ such 
as graduation requirements/ on student course taking in 
academic subjects. 



The work of the centers is important to the field. While ORC has 
not undertaken a systematic survey of user reactions I will be happy t*. 
pro/ide the Committee with a collection of letcers from practitioners 
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and policy makers who have taken time to express their appreciation for 
our efforts. 

How Are Research Centers Cre&Led ? 

As originally defined by NIE, centers are established around 
critical research priorities. The specific center missions designed to 
address these priorities should be identified by OERI through extensive 
consultation with key constituencies: practitioners and policymakers 
who identify problem areas and needs; and scholars who identify 
research gaps/ the problem areas most amenable to progra. Tiatic research 
approaches, and the most promising areas for the building e. isting 
research. 

There should be a standard procedure fcr oCiicitJng field input at 
various planning stages. Field consultation should start at the time 
when OERI begins to identify missions *.or major new competitions of 
several centers, such as the competition t^.at will occur in 1990, or 
when it believes that new research issues merit the creation of 
additional centers in between major competitions. The process for 
involving researchers and practitioners in the definition of center 
missions, which worked so well in the case of the centers competed in 
1985, should be activated each time a decision regarding center 
creation approaches. To our knowledge this approach has not been 
employed in the recent past. The existing centers have not been made 
aware of or involved in the mission definition process for a number of 
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recently-created centers/ in particular the several mini-centers and 
the Center of Civics and Citizenship Educa, -.on. Researchers affiliated 
with the existing centers constitute a significant number of the senior 
scholars in education: if we remain uninformed about the process, we 
are left with the impression that these new center missions were 
defined without widespread field consultation. 

The process of competing center awards once missions have been 
defined also deserves comment. Reseaichers are especially supportive 
of a rigorous peer review process that is managed with integrity. 
Speaking on behalf of several major institutions which have both won 
and locn in past competitions* I would like to commend the agency on 
its demonstrated ability to conduct fair peer review competitions, 
especially in the case of the centers competed in 1985. In that 
competition, funds were available to support the participation of 
recognized scholars for the time it took to give proposals the scrutiny 
sa h significant awards ,-erit. We urge that funding be continued for 
the peer review activity, to assure that top researchers lend the 
creditability of t K eir reprr-tion to the process. 

A final issue concerning center creation is the nature of center 
awards. The majority of existing center awards are grants. A grant 
provides the kind of institutional support that a center needs to 
fulfill its role and responsibilities. In contrast, some new centers 
are funded by cooperative agreements, a type of award used when the 
federal government anticipates substantial involvement with the 
recipient during the period of performance. ORC believes that 
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cooperative agreements hinder creation of the stable and predicable 
environment chat centers need to accomplish their long-term missions. 
Cooperative agreements should not be used to fund centers. 



How Can centers Best Relate to OERI ? 

Centers report many positive experiences in dealing with OERI. 
Collegial relationships with the men and women serving as liaison with 
the various centers are welcomed, as are the good efforts of OERI to 
keep centers informed about activities of the centers other than our 
and activities of other grantees, such as regional laboratories. 

Concerns had been raised that OERI Intended to require the 
equivalent of new applications each year of the five-year grant, 
centers were dismayed at this prospect, not because they feared 

/aluation of their work, but because the enormity of th« resulting 
drain on resources and time. Such extensive paper work would prevent 
the centers from doing the re— arch that the five-year grant was 
intended to support. 

Discussions with OERI appear to have resulted in a situation in 
which only new projects undertaken by a center would be subject to 
review as new applic, ,ns. This appears to be a most reasonable 
procedure but questions remain in the minds of several centers about 
how the clarified policy will be implemented. In particular, there are 
concerns on t»»e part of some Centers about the definition of "new" as 
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opposed to continuing research. Centers welcome evaluation of their 
performance but wish to be free to build on existing research without 
fear that a modified or expanded research tack will jeopardize their 
funding. We are happy to continue working with OZRI and anticipate that 
it will ontinue to refine the renewal procedures to provide adequate 
flexibility to build on existing research and to preclude the need for 
submitting major new applications yearly. 

(Interestingly, the National Science Foundation is seeking a 
one-time appropriation of $150 million to provide uninterrupted 
five-year funding for their proposed new centers. In large part they 
are taking this approach to assure applicants that they will have a 
stable environment in which to operate it they secure a grant.) 

We welcome OERI's oversight of our work through monitoring and 
review activities, particularly when those activities are designed to 
minimize intrusion and overspec^f ication „hat inhibits quality research 
and detracts form our ability to address our mission. We strongly 
recommend that OERI study procedures by other federal agencies that 
support scholarly research. For example, OERI might study how NSF and 
NIH set funding priorities and monitor research centers. 

A key way to improve OERI's ability to review our work is to 
enable the center liaisons to visit centers and field sites and to 
attend meetings, including the professional am practitioner meetings 
where we present our research, meetings of individual centers, and the 
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collaborative meetings we hold around substantive issues. OERI 
currently lacks funding to support travel that would strengthen 
professional bonds between federal staff and center researchers. 

How do Research Centers Fit into * r u ll Range of Research Strategies ? 

We are fully supportive of a balanced portfolio of research 
strategies. Centers conduct large-scale sustained investigation/ build 
on their basic research activities with applied etforts and provide 
national leadership. By involving graduate students and supporting 
post-doctoral fellowships, ^enters make critical contributions to the 
training of the next generation of research scholars. Regional 
laboratories conduct applied research and synthesis, dissemination and 
technical assistance activities that facilitate the translation of 
research into practice and respond to specific regional needs. 
Field-initiated projects by individual researchers permit the field to 
identify important well-defined issues and add a variety of 
perspectives on particular problems. There is also a need for specific 
research projects that result from problem definition by OERI staff 
after surveying the needs of the practitioner world. Each approach, as 
well as enhanced data collection activities, is essential to the 
maintenance of a sound knowledge base in a field as critical to the 
nation's future as education. 

Wo sympathize with OERI's frustration about operating on 
insufficient resources. Federal support for education research has 
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declined by more than 70% since the early 1970' s, according to the 
recent GAO report, Education Information; Changes in Funds and 
Priorities Have Affected Production and Quality , The report also 
highlights a significant reduction in knowledge production efforts 
between 1980 and 1985. There are many national educational problems 
currently being left o£f the national research agenda. For example, 
studies of special issues associated with .ichooling in large urban and 
small rural settings are needed. We endorse OERI's desire to launch 
new investigations and strongly support funding increases to enable 
OERI to expand federally -supported education research. We feel that 
the only acceptable manner of addressing additional issues is by 
securing additional funding to support new efforts. Skimping on 
existing important projects is no solution. 

Finally, I wish to thank the Subcommittee and in particular 
Chairman Owens for taking such an active interest in educational 
research. I hope I have been able to provide you with a clearer 
understanding of what we are doing. I will be pleased to answer any 
questions you may have. 
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APPENDIX, FUHRMAN TESTIMONY 

CENTER FOR RESEARCH ON ELEMENTARY 
AND MIDDLE SCHOOLS (CREMS) 

James McPartland and Edward McDill 
Co -Directors 
Education R&D Center 
Johns Hopkins University 
3505 Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21218 
(301) 338-7570 



CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF EVALUATION (CSE) 

Eva Baker, Co-Director Robert Linr, Co-Director 



CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF LEARNING (CSL) 

Robert Glaser ana Lauren Resnick, Co-Directors 
Learning, Research, and Development Center 
University of Pittsburgh 
3939 O'Hara Street 
Pittsburgh, PA 15260 
(412) 624-7485 



CENTER FOR POLICY RESEARCH IN EDUCATION (CPRE) 

Susan Fuhrman, Director 
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Sue E. Berrycian, Director 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
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EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY CENTER (ETC) 
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College of Education 
Havard University 
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Theodore Zernich, Co-Director 
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Mr. Owens. Thank you. 
Dr. Ambach. 

STATEMENT OF GORDON AMBACH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
COUNCIL OF CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 

Mr. Ambach. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
staff. Thank you for tnis opportunity to speak on the issues of the 
Federal role in education research and development. 

May I commend you first, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
staff, for the bold vision that you are expressing in looking at these 
issues. Parts of the exchange this morning, it seems to me, cap- 
tured that. Your discussion with Mr. Hyman about the issues of 
welfare reform, the questions of reforms in child care, questions of 
reforms in health delivery — these are all very closely related to re- 
forms in education, and research with respect to those areas as 
well as education ought to be seen together. 

Your exchange on the issue of the Department of Defense— not 
just the Department of the Army but the Department of Defense- 
research agenda, and seeing the several parts of Federal research 
efforts whole toward the objectives of education is extraordinarily 
important. 

Clearly brought out this morning, what happens in the Depart- 
ment of Defense alone in education and in training research or de- 
velopment absolutely dwarfs anything that is available directly for 
education research in the other sectors of Government, and as you 
pointed out, we must find the wajs in which we genuinely tap that 
source as well as the sources in other parts of the Federal Govern- 
ment to bring them to bear on what is happening and making 
changes with education. 

I commend the Congress for action just taken on H.R. 5, with the 
expansion of NAEP and with the expansion of cooperative statis- 
tics. These basic information sources are extremely important, and 
we as representing the different States have been advocating that 
there be better information State by State on achievement or on 
other indicators of education so that they can be used for compari- 
sons. And Indeed we have advocated the increase in this capacity. 
A sevenfold increase, I might point out, has been our advocacy of 
this function in OERI over the past several years so that we could 
be in a better position nationally to compare ourselves in education 
with other countries. 

Good steps have been taken in H.R. 5. We commend them, and 
we want to assure you of our support in any appropriations to 
make sure that happens. 

The overall agenda for research and development in education is 
a starved one, as you have pointed out repeatedly, Mr. Chairman, 
and things must be done to make sure that that agenda is well 
nourished. 

I want to make two perhaps rather simple points here this morn- 
ing. You have had a rather generous spread of ideas about struc- 
ture and ideas about purposes. 

The first point that I would like to make is that I think it's es- 
sential that we start with what is the main objective of the re- 
search to be done, and I would like to suggest that perhaps one of 
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the main problems in the past is that we have had very much of a 
scattershot approach of a lot of different pieces and bits here and 
there, but without a kind of an organizing concept as to what was 
the objective for all of the research and the development. 

We don't speak about education research in terms of moon shots 
or in terms of Manhattan projects, as you referred to in your own 
statement yesterday. And perhaps it's time that what we ought to 
do is to pick up on something which our own council advocated last 
November; and that is, an objective, a broad objective for this 
Nation that in fact by the 21st century we have virtually a 100- 
percent graduation rate. 

Now, there is a specific target, a target in terms of student 
achievement, something toward which there will be a need for an 
enormous amount of research, of development, of demonstration, 
an enormous need to pull together what the labs do, what the cen- 
ters do, what can be done with a High/Scope center, what can be 
done with MDRC and other places. 

The point is that we need that kind of organizing concept or 
force, and I think that if there is one thing that you can contribute 
through these discussions, it would be for a congressional expres- 
sion of that kind of a target so that then we may see around that 
mission the orchestration of the different types of providers in 
order to assure that an agenda of research and development is car- 
ried forward. 

I said it's a rather simple concept, but I think it's rather surpris- 
ing, if one looks back over the years and you find that there 
haven't been these kinds of organizing objectives in terms of expec- 
tations for student achievement that have really driven the 
agenda. I think that if that were in place, you would be in a much 
better position to carry through what you want by way of advocacy 
for an increased resource and increased funding for this purpose. 

The second point I would like to make, Mr. Chairman, has to do 
with the issue of making those connections among the research, 
the development, and actual practices in the field. Many of your 
witnesses have spoken to this, whether it be from the perspective 
of teachers, v/hether it be from the perspective of Mr. Hyman's tes- 
timony this morning, on actual demonstrations of what will work. 

What I am suggesting is that unless we be certain that the re- 
search and the development agenda is driven from the perspective 
of the policies which we seek to put in place and in fact is driven 
by those who have responsibility for the policymaking and for the 
administration and the practice of the program, then you are not 
going to get a very close link between what happens in the R&D 
agenda and what actually happens in practice. 

John Gardner was referred to just a short time ago, and the em- 
phasis that he placed early on was not so much on invention, it 
was more on the transmission of innovation, so that in fact it 
would be well incorporated throughout a vast and a diffused educa- 
tional system. 

We do not have a single operational entity for education in this 
country. We have many different centers for decisionmaking. It 
makes the task of trying to orchestrate R&D more difficult, but 
certainly not impossible. 
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So, I leave you with these two key points. One is the critical im- 
portance of establishing what our objectives should be, broadly put 
and with great vision; and secondly, that whatever the array of dif- 
ferent providers of R&D ought to be, that there is clearly a driving 
factor both in the planning and in the use of that research that 
comes from those who have operational responsibility as the practi- 
tioners to make sure that the educational system is in fact chang- 
ing and is producing effectively. 

To connect these two concepts toward the objective which we 
stated as a council unanimously of a virtual 100-percent graduation 
rate in the 21st century would, in my judgment, mean a strategy 
which has a combined route for funding. 

In part, it is the necessity for the continuing core funding of cer- 
tain institutions. You were asking questions about this this morn- 
ing: 10-year frames, 12-year frames. Let's take it to 2000, a 12-year- 
plus frame, so that there is a commitment to those personnel and 
those institutions which are necessary at the core to maintain a 
continuity of effort. But then, I would submit, a substantial use— 
and perhaps the most substantial use— of the money which flows 
through those who have practitioner responsibility for them, in 
turn, to purchase those aspects of the R&D program which are 
most important to make sure that their mission is carried through. 

That is not really happening now. It would take great care to 
design it. But I would like to leave you with those two concepts. It 
is very important fov your own thinking and for deliberation on 
the next steps for education R&D at the Federal level. 

Once again, Mr. Chairman, you and I go back to our library con- 
ferences, the White House conference, and other activities in New 
York. I have always admired the great vision and the great scope 
that you have with all of these issues. I think you have a marvel- 
ous opportunity at this point to bring that sense of comprehensive- 
ness and scope and vision to the issue of reshaping this agenda. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Gordon M. Ambach follows:] 
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Mr. Chalrean, Meobers of cho Subcommittee on Selene "•iucatlon. 
and Members of the Staff: 

Thank you for the opportunity to Mstlfy on the Federal role 
in supporting educational research and development. I contend 
the Chairman and Members of the Committee for conducting this 
hoarlng and inviting a bold vision for setting the course of 
research and development in education in the United States and 
for the Federal role In supporting and conducting such education 
R&D. 

Our Council offers strong support for Increasing Federal 
funds for education R&D and the budget of the OERI for education 
statistics and assessment. Since 1984, we have urged a 
seven* fold increase lr« the budget for statistics and 
assessments. Ve commend action taken through the reauthorization 
of HR.5 to strengthen tho National Assessment of Education 
Progress and the Cooperative Statistics Program. Ue support 
grcator appropriations for these activities which are essential 
Co provide Information for education policy making and to help 
understana and compare education progress among the states and 
across tho nations. 

During your hearings, you have heard discretions of the 
current Federel design for research and ^.^velopment In education 
and the structural arrangements for carrying that agonda. 
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,You have also had discussion about types of structures--labs, 
[centers, clearing houses, "quangos," counterparts of NlH or 
NSF- -which might provide the most effective and efficient way to 
carry through the agenda. I will not repeat those comments, 
although I would be pleased to respond to questions on them, I 
would rather concentrate on two points for your cons ide rat ion . 

The first and most important point is the necessity for 
setting a clear, overall objective toward which Federal education 
R&D is to be be supported. To my knowledge, we have never viewed 
education R&D as centered on a major accomplishment, such as a 
moon shot, construction of a major water system, cancer cure, 0* 
Manhattan Project. We need to provide such an organizing force 

The Council of Chief State School Officers last November 
unanimously approved a polic statement, "Assuring School Success 
for Students at Risk." The lead sentence in that paper (copies 
of which are attached) follows: "An imperative for America's 
21st Century is high school graduation for virtually all 
students. " 

I invite your consideration of taking that objective to 
organize the major systematic Federal R&D effort. It would be an 
enormous task. It would require a reexamination of the several 
activities of the laboratories, centers, and clearing houses now 
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in place. It vould require systematic review of R&D in Federal 
agencies other than the Department of Education. It would invite 
assembling efforts from R&D capacities outside the Government. 
It would force the focus on the questions of whether 
differentials in high school graduation rates at various schools 
is a matter of inequitable resources, lack of know-how, or lack 
of will. It would systematically connect a large number of 
separate probes in education, such as analysis of expenditures 
for the earliest years and parent education, changes in school 
structure and the decision-making authority of teachers, changes 
in content and assessment, uses of learning technologies; most 
effective size and arrangement of facilities. 

Most important, the R&D agenda would be organized toward and 
driven toward a bold objective of student results! The R&D would 
be focused on a mission. 

The second point is that R&D focused on this objective 
should be guided primarily by those who are in elementary and 
secondary education policy making and practice. For R&D 
expenditures to be more effective, the transmission of research 
results to development to practice must be more tightly made. In 
some cases today the connection is very good. That occurs 
typically where the practitioners or policy makers have 
commissioned the research and development related to particular 
problems their organizations need solved. Where these persons 
have little "ownership" of the R&D, unfortunately, they pay 
little attention to the research design or results. 
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The critical need now for education in Che United States is 
for applied research, applied development , and implementation of 
what is known to be effective. In those places where schooling 
is least effective today the task of change is mainly the 
application of known good practice rather than invention. 
Management of that change, including R&D, is best done by the 
persons responsible for practice. 

For the Federal R&D agenda, the concept applied to the major 
objective of virtual 100% graduation from high school would 
translate as follows. Provide core Federal support directly to 
*o such centers or labs or other enterprises which make 
commitments to focus on the objective. This support is essential 
for attracting a nucleus of continuing key personnel. Provide 
most of the funding through operating agencies- -state or local-- 
with discretion to purchase their R&D from among these labs or 
centers or other research and development facilities. Do not 
limit use by region, let the competition work across the nation. 
Through the choice of provider, practicing agencies will provide 
closer attention to design and accountability for investment in 
R&D related directly to their practice. The standard by which 
the practitioner is to be measured is accomplishment of the 
objective --virtually 100% rate of high school graduation. 

I am not addressing the complete Federal R&D education 
agenda. There are some specific short-term projects to be 
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supported. There are also long-tern programs of research in 
learning theory or the content of subject areas that require 
special, long-term, basic research support. But the concern 
raised in your invitation, Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Committee, is for commitment to a aajcr R&D program necessary to 
raise the effectiveness of American education to provide the 
capacity for all students to compete in a global economy and to 
share in the mainstream quality of American life. 

To assemble the resources for that task requires first a 
vision of higher expectation for education achievement by the 
21st Century. We would be very pleased to work with the 
Subcommittee to shape the Federal education R&D toward that 
objective. Thank you. 
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Mr. Owens. Thank you. 
Dr. Cole. 

STATEMENT OF NANCY COLE, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 

Ms. Cole. Thank you, Mr. Chai^ .« I am dean of the College of 
Education at the University of Illinois. However, I am speaking 
today primarily in my role as president of the American Education- 
al Research Association [AERA]. We are very pleased that you 
were able to attend the association's annual meeting last week, and 
I am sorry that I did not have time to meet with you at that time. 

AERA finds itself very much in agreement with your character- 
ization of the poverty of educational research. In fact, I want to 
focus first on a few of the problems that this poverty bind that we 
are in raise for us, particularly with the purpose of thinking about 
what that means for how we get out of such a bind and the things 
we need to attend to as we try to get out of the poverty bind. 

First of all, the poverty bind creates too narrow a research base. 
Funding presently, as it has been noted, is for lab centers and a 
very small portion for field-initiated research. Labs and centers 
take the substantial portion of what is a decreasing pool of funds 
and in fact themselves are considerably more poorly funded than 
they were a decade ago. 

Labs' mission at the regional mission and their tie to districts 
have taken a very heavy service orientation, and we end up v/ith 
Federal dollars for research going primarily to centers, a small 
number of centers. 

This funding base affects a number of things. It affects the talent 
that gets brought to the educational research task. And among the 
other things that I haven't heard mentioned that it affects is that 
it affects the training opportunities for the next generation of edu- 
cational researchers— I think this is a major point that I will come 
back to later— as well as affecting the ability to attract minority 
scholars, for example, and other special groups to the special tasks 
of educational research. 

Another implication of the poverty bind is that it leaves us with 
a beleaguered research community, and we, as you will hear in tes- 
timony from some of us who are recipients of Federal funds, that's 
the way we end up feeling. We face constantly threatened reduc- 
tions; accountability hurdles; threats of cooperative agreements; 
constant expectation of accomplishing more with fewer funds; the 
need to expand missions, which occurs very naturally and under- 
standably but then that comes at the expense of present missions; 
the constraints that will force us into situations of setting up mini- 
centers that are really substantial deviations from the notion of 
the original center notion. 

So, we get through a poverty bind that produces several very un- 
desirable kinds of circumstances. And I would like to talk then 
briefly about the implications of some of these things for our future 
needs as we think about future directions. 

One is the climate setting. We end up with a very negative cli- 
mate, often, with respect to educational research. Educational re- 
search gets caught in the midst of bipartisan political battles, bat- 
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ties between whatever administration is in the White House and 
the Congress. And yet throughout, in spite of that, we usually 
share substantial concerns for the directions for improvement of 
our educational system and a number of critical educational prob- 
lems which we have great agreement about need and attention. 

So, we need to establish a kind of climate in which we can ad- 
dress together the particular problems on which we have wide- 
spread agreement, and instead of hplding this research enterprise 
hostage to our fate. We need long-term directions because we need 
the kind of stability that the people in the last panel mentioned, in 
educational research. 

We need a variety of kind of mechanisms to help to separate at 
least to some extent the research process from the political process 
and the political issues that are very natural to get involved in in 
the educational research enterprise. Some of those we have often 
very active in in the AERA in the competitive objective measures 
for the award—competitive award of funding. And there are others 
that might be considered as well. 

A major concern, probably the most dominant one in your con- 
siderations, I hope will be with the whole structure of a support 
system for the strengthening and support of educational research. I 
think this has at least three components that I would like to men- 
tion. 

One is the training system I mentioned. I think we totally ne- 
glected who's coming along to be our next generation of education- 
al researchers, and we have some serious problems there because 
we have not only had a period of declining Federal resources that 
indirectly support funding in a number of ways, but we have had 
universities in a period of other kinds of financial binds that hurt 
that same system. 

A second part of this structure has been mentioned by several 
people, and that is a diversified support, support for a diversified 
research base. I have mentioned our existing support of labs and 
centers, and its decrease and the problems that that causes. 

In addition, what we have come to, though, with the notion of, 
for example, centers being our primary research mechanism is we 
are n:>w asking them to play a role that they were not intended to 
play originally and are not adequate to be our total way to direct 
attention at a single problem area. We need other kinds of funding 
for the kinds of problem areas that we now have centers for. 

Centers do not encompass all the talent in this country or all the 
opportunities from which we can learn about the problems, and we 
need to supplement centers with other forms of programmatic 
funding with competitive granting to supplement the center-type 
activity. 

We, AERA, has often talked about the importance of field-initiat- 
ed research. I think we have often talked about it to mean the pro- 
grammatic research that I have just referred to as well as leaving 
funds for which scholars can submit proposals for developing areas, 
areas that we can begin to support the study of before they reach 
the level of being such substantial problems that we need to make 
a center to level focus to address them. 

And right now, there is a real paucity of support in this country 
for the creative idea, the notion that doesn't quite fit with our 
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present fairly narrow priorities, and we need more attention in 
that area. 

Perhaps v/e need to consider as well the notion of research fund- 
ing tied to other program areas of Federal funding in research. I 
fear that in many areas we don't support a research endeavor to 
examine what we're doing in a number of regular Federal pro- 
grams. 

Then, a third piece of the structure that was related to what Mr. 
Ambach just mentioned is the need to tie together research and 
practice. We cannot afford a research community ignorant of prac- 
tical problems any more than we can afford a practitioner commu- 
nity ignorant of the findings of research, and there is much more 
to be done in that particular area. 

Let me just mention one final area of needed direction, and I 
think that's in the staff development in the Education Department. 
We are very concerned that OERI staff, for example, cannot make 
site visits to the centers and labs with which they are working. 
They can't often attend substantive conferences. 

There seems to be a real paucity of opportunity for that staff to 
even stay up to date in their fields. And that is a terrible handicap, 
I think, to the whole research enterprise, and activities that are 
commonplace in other Federal agencies seem to not be funded ade- 
quately in OERI, another implication of our poverty bind that we 
must overcome. 

The theme of AERA's 1989 annual meeting is the interdepend- 
ence of research and practice. It's an important theme emphasizing 
how good research and good practice go hand in hand, and we need 
much more good research. 

I assure you that AERA stands ready to work with this commit- 
tee in fulfilling its mandate to provide more and better research to 
help the Nation achieve the potential of its educational system. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Nancy S. Cole follows:] 
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Good morning. My name is Nancy S. Cole. I am Dean of the 
College of Education at the University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign and President of the American Educational Research* 
Association (AERA). AERA, founded in 1917, is an organization of 
14,000 members dedicated to improving education through research. 

I am pleased to have the opportunity to address the important 
issues raised by this Subcommittee. In particular, I share your 
desire to see educational research and development become a vital 
endeavor, as noted in your letter of invitation to testify here. AERA 
believes that, with a concentrated joint effort by the Congress, the 
administration, and the education research and practitioner 
communitites, educational research can make substantial 
contributions to the continuing improvement of educational practice. 



What is wrong with the way the federal government is meeting 
its responsibility for educational research? Two things. First, there 
are simply not enough resources being devoted to educational 
research, and we have been steadily losing ground over a number of 
years. Second, we have not developed together a sufficiently clear 
vision of what we should be seeking to accomplish or how to get 
there. AcRA views these oversight hearings as critical to setting the 
federal research enterprise on a more productive path. Let me 
briefly review the shortcomings of our present research effort. 

Too Few Funds 

Our expenditure on educational research is totally inadequate. 
Compared with other federal agencies, the research and development 
activities in education are pitifully small. Education research is 
provided less than the research funds provided in either Commerce 
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or Transportation. Funding for research represents less than one- 
half of one percent of the federal expenditure for education. This is 
of special concern since the federal government is the primary 
source of funding for such research as there is no education industry 
investing in educational research as we find in other areas. Not only 
are we not' producing enough research, but the recent GAO study 
documents the decline of research support provided by the Education 
Department over a number of years. 

Too Narrow a Research Base 

Our funded research base is too narrow. As Dr. Finn and others 
have noted, federal research dollars are almost totally consumed by 
the existing regional labs and centers. Although the existing 
activities are important they are grossly insufficient as "the" federal 
investment. Further, the $500,000 presently avialablc for field- 
initiated research (or the one million dollars requested by the 
Department) is grossly inadequate. In addition to the center funding, 
we need major resources directed to at least two additional areas. 
This funding should go in part to targeted problem areas (but outside 
the centers) for which the best scholars in the nation can compete 
with diverse approaches and directions. We also need some funds 
no\ tied to preset problem areas so that new areas, novel approaches, 
™d emerging problems can be addressed. The limitation of funding 
to several centers at a few institutions provides far too narrow a 
base. 

There are other implications of the narrow research base. 
Researchers require substantial, in-depth study and training. The 
number of strudents getting strong training is almost surely 
decreasing as university funds for graduate student support and 
federal research dollars decrease simultaneously. We are failing to 
build our next generation of researchers. Yet we have few areas of 
training support for researchers through federal programs. The 
narrow agenda results in the best support for research training in 
narrow areas at a few institutions. A special case of this issue is our 
failure io attract minority scholars to educational research; there are 
insufficient opportunites for them (or anyone else) to be attracted to 
educational research at present. 
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jsults of the "Poverty Bind" 

The "poverty bind" that education research is in creates a 
number of unique and troublesome problems. One is that the 
agencies funded by the Department arc constantly beleaguered by 
evaluations and by real and threatened funding reductions. It is, in 
the words of on Center director, M as though the Department is always 
wishing it had given the money to another program." We must seek 
adequate accountability but at the same time create a supportive 
environment that present monitoring procedures, threatened funding 
cuts, and switches to cooperative agreements do not provide. 

The "poverty bind" also shows as we shift and broaden 
missions. We naturally try to cover as many problems as possible. 
However, the adequacy of resources to attack problems by these 
expanded missions when not accompanied by an expansion of 
resources must be questioned. We end up spreading our pitifully 
small resources too thinlv to reasonably expect an impact (The 
present move to "mini -centers" is a case in point. Another is the 
considerable reduction in funding for existing centers over the past 
decade.) In addition, when the administration has a particular 
interest, there is no way for it to be pursued without intruding upon 
the rest of the small, on-going enterprise. 



These negative observations suggest the magnitude of our 
problems, but it is time to turn to positive directions. This 
Subcommittee seems uniquely situated to take the leadership in 
working^ toward a more productive research enviionment. Here are 
some things that we encourage you to examine closely in your 
deliberations. 

Climate Change 

First, the Select Subcommittee can provide leadership in 
creating a climate that will make it possible to substantially increase 
funding to educational research. It can do so (1) by establishing 
mechanisms for setting priorities and realistic funding targets for 
those priorities, (2) by marshalling bipartisan support for these 
directions, and (3) by ensuring that objective procedures for the 
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award of grants and contracts arc followed. We must put behind us 
the controversy and conflict of the past and work together to create a 
positive climate for research in education that will provide stability 
of directions and procedures, recognizing that the potential for 
educational improvement will be severely limited if we do not invest 
in the future through educational research. 

Building a Research Structure 

Production of good and useful educational research requires a 
structure jiat has not yet been carefully and systematically built. 
Such a structure must include a strong training system, an adequate 
system of research funding, and a constructive link of researchers 
with practitioners who know educational problems first time. The 
needed training system must include the capability for excellent 
training as well as the capability to attract outstanding students as 
trainees. I see this as a period in which the nation's research 
universities are recognizing anew their role in this training system 
and arc reinvesting in capable faculty with outstanding research 
training skills. A federal role in support for training in this critical 
area could, at this time, be especially valuable. We cannot assume 
good educational research will come automatically. In fact, it will 
start With the training of good researchers. 

The structure for research funding must have a built-in 
diversity to encourage creativity and new approaches. For example, 
the present concentration on of funding is on regional labs and 
centers with a trivially small portion for field-initiated research. The 
labs arc primarily involved with service activities, not research, 
leaving the centers as the primary mechanism for research funding. 
The funding of research through centers has distinct advantages as 
well as some disadvantages. On the positive side, it allows several 
major, established problem areas to be i^ntified and to consolidate 
and focus resources on those areas. Howler, even for these 
problem areas there needs to be diverse funding options in addition 
to centers. It is important that multiple approaches be pursued and 
capable researchers not on the staff of existing Centers be funded. 
The centers were never conceived as the sole approach to a problem 
area and yet, with funding trends of recent years, they have come to 
be precisely that. As noted earlier, we need program/project 
funding in forms other than centers. In addition, we must have 
funding to help us explore the developing areas in advance of their 
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becoming such substantial problems that a center is warranted. We 
probably should consider as well other approaches to major problem 
areas than the present lab, center, fi&ld-initiated, or program modes 
already discussed. Perhaps a very small number of major, 
overriding problems might be targeted (e.g., urban schools or 
children at risk for school failure) for attention that might include all 
four modes plus others as well. 

Finally, the needed structure requires close ties between 
practicing educators and researchers. Many positive efforts are 
being made in this direction and they should be encouraged. Both 
the practitioners (teachers, administrators, etc.) and the researchers 
have important and mutually supportive roles to play in setting a 
positive climate for education, in setting agendas and directions, and 
in working collaboratively toward improved approaches. We cannot 
afford a research community ignorant of practical problems any 
more than we can afford a practitioner community ignorant of the 
findings of research. 

Assisting Staff Development 

With decreasing resources, one trend of considerable concern is 
the insufficient funding for OERI staff to pursue what, in other 
federal agencies, are normal and appropriate staff activities. If staff 
do not have opportunities to make site visits, to attend substantive 
conferences, and to grow and stay up-to-date on their jobs, the whole 
research enterprise is harmed. We need the best possible staff in 
OERI. To recruit and keep good staff, opportunities for growth and 
development must be made available. Attention to the use of 
resources internal to the Department is another role this Committer 
can play. 



The theme of AERA's 1989 Annual Meeting is M Thc 
Interdependence of Research and Practice." It is an important theme 
suggesting that good research and good practice go hand in hand. We 
need more good research. I can assure you that AERA stands ready 
to work with the Select Subcommittee in fulfilling its mandate to 
provide more und better research to help this Nation achieve the 
potential of its educational system. 
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Mr. Owens. Thank you. 
Ms. Judi Conrad. 

STATEMENT OF JUDI CONRAD, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, ERIC 
CLEARINGHOUSE ON HANDICAPPED AND GIFTED CHILDREN, 
AND CHAIR, COUNCIL OF ERIC DIRECTORS [COED] 

Ms. Conrad. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am Judi Cograd. I am 
the associate director for the ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped 
and Gifted Children. I am chair of the Council of ERIC Directors. 
ERIC is very pleased to be here today. 

Mr. Owens. Would you be a little more comfortable if the mike 
was pulled a little closer? 

Ms. Conrad. You can't hear? 

Mr. Owens. You seemed to be straining. 

Ms. Conrad. Oh. ERIC is very pleased to have the opportunity to 
participate in these hearings today. ERIC is committed to the 
premise that educational research and development is essential to 
the future of the Nation. As the preeminent education information 
system in this country, ERIC both contributes to and depends upon 
R&D information. 

We can attest to the fact that reductions in Federally funded 
R&D dramatically affect our ability to provide adequate informa- 
tion to the information user. 

The following basic principles reflect the larger issues that 
should influence the future of the research and development and 
dissemination agencies in this Nation: 

One, the security and economic stability of our country are tied 
to our ability to understand the problems of change both at home 
and within the international arena. 

Two, the ability to understand and deal with change is largely 
dependent upon the quality of our educational system. 

Three, the quality of our educational system is directly tied to 
rigorous and regular assessment of educational theory and prac- 
tice. 

Four, the fact of the impact of well-researched educational 
theory and practice is tied to the emphasis placed upon the dis- 
semination of this information. 

And finally, the ability to effectively translate and disseminate 
educational information is dependent upon the degree to which we 
help our legislators understand the awesome responsibility of edu- 
cation and educational accountability as revealed by the research 
and development effort. 

Educational research .and development efforts must be conceived 
within the context of the interdependent nature of the research, 
development, and dissemination triad because the impact of R&D 
knowledge is dependent upon how effectively that knowledge iu de- 
livered to educational practitioners and policymakers. 

Current funding mechanisms tend to fragment rather tha,i co- 
ordinate RD&D acti.ities. Today, we have a huge conglomeration 
of educational entities concerned with the research, development, 
and dissemination of educational information. In addition to the 
OERI-funded regional education laboratories, national research 
centers, national diffusion network, and ERIC, there are myriad 
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other similar organizations. For example, there are clearinghouses 
which are not a part of the ERIC system, research centers which 
are not a part of the national research center system, and develop- 
ment and demonstration efforts which belong neither to the region- 
al laboratory system nor to the NDN. 

Research, development, and dissemination are going on in State 
education agencies, in intermediary education units, and in local 
education Agencies throughout the country. We have thousands of 
independent researchers operating out of our institutions of higher 
ed, and there are hundreds of professional organization that also 
produce and disseminate information. 

Additionally, educational R&D is going on in the private sector, 
within the military complex, and even within classrooms through- 
out the country. Fragmentation of the R&D effort seriously under- 
mine usage of educational information. 

An example of the magnitude of the fragmentation problem can 
be illustrated by recent experience of the ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Handicapped ar^d Gifted Children. In an effort to respond to 
OERI's mandate to establish ERIC partners and develop collabora- 
tive relationships, the Clearinghouse established a task force as a 
subset of its national advisory board, charged with working to- 
wards development of a national information system, which is also 
an OERI mandate. 

This task force is comprised of four other Federally funded 
projects within the special education arena, which for the most 
part also call themselves clearinghouses. While all are Federally 
funded, none are funded by OERI. Though they are all familiar 
with the generic difficulty of gathering, repackaging, and dissemi- 
nating special education information, to some extent all of these 
four projects currently produce similar, if not duplicative, informa- 
tion products. 

One of the objectives of the task force then is to identify those 
products which are duplicative, determine which products best 
serve our users' needs, and then use those products rather than 
any other for dissemination. 

We know, for example, that three of these projects produce fact- 
sheets on various disabilities that are quite similar to the ERIC 
Digest. If the ERIC Clearinghouse finds a perfectly acceptable piece 
on dyslexia, for example, has already been produced, chances are 
that piece will probably be adapted to the ERIC Digest format and 
the Clearinghouse will put its resources into another area. 

A second objective of this task force is to identify information 
gaps and to determine collectively which of the projects should or 
could best address that gap Additionally, the task force plans to 
put together information packages t!.at include information on all 
five projects with sample products included fro:n each. 

The ERIC system, the ERIC experience, is really a microcosm of 
the larger R&D problem. The 16 clearinghouse and supporting 
units which comprise the ERIC system are extremely diverse. ERIC 
contends with problems of turfdom, overlap, and communication 
comparable to those that plague the players in the larger R&D 
complex. 

Because the system ha> a common goal, is computer-based, and 
contributes to the development of a common product, it has had to 
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devise a set of rules and regulations to which all components could 
subscribe. While each of the 16 clearinghouses provide services for 
very different educational .constituencies, the process by which that 
information is delivered is highly regulated, since all ERIC data 
must conform to the demands of computer technology. 

however, it is the commonality of clearinghouse functions which 
best bonds these potentially very independent clearinghouses. Each 
clearinghouse performs three major functions which are inextrica- 
bly interrelated and which feed upon and support one another. 
These functions are: data base building, user services, and informa- 
tion analysis. The data base building function is dependent upon 
the acquisition of document and journal literature. The informa- 
tion analysis function is dependent upon the degree to which the 
data base is adequately supplied. And the user services function is 
dependent upon the quality of the information analysis function 
and the degree to which our synthesis products entice use of the 
data base and stimulate development of new information. 

Each clearinghouse within the ERIC system understands and 
subscribes to the importance of interdependence, both within clear- 
inghouse functions and the ERIC system as a whole. Just as the 
ERIC functions are interrelated, so are those of RD&D. Research 
feeds development and both feed dissemination. The relationship is 
naturally interdependent. 

Virtually all the components for a national education informa- 
tion system are already in pla' a. Collectively, the national research 
centers, the regional laboratories, and ERIC constitute the frame- 
work for a national RD&D system. If properly orchestrated, all the 
other educational research, development, and dissemination efforts 
going on in Federal, State, local, and private sectors could feed into 
this triad, which would then constitute a national information 
system. 

What is missing is the policy to guide development of such a 
system. We need a national research information policy that de- 
fines respective roles, coordinates activities, and encourages cooper- 
ative ventures. But such a policy would have to be supported. Im- 
plementation would have to be effected through a coordinating 
entity charged with responsibility for tracking the national RD&D 
efforts, analyzing the impacts of those efforts, communicating with 
all system participants, and otherwise promoting educational re- 
search, development, and dissemination as vital to the national 
welfare. 

I have a list of specific recommendations which is included in the 
testimony. I heard the bell. If you do not wish me to go through 
these, I will be happy to not. 

[The prepared statement of Judi Conrad follows:] 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Educational research and development efforts roust be conceived 
within the context of the interdependent nature of the research, 
development and dissemination triad, because the impact of R&D 
knowledge is dependent upon how effectively that knowledge is 
delivered to educational practitioners and policymakers. 

Current funding mechanisms tend to fragment rather than 
coordinate RD&D activities. Today we have a huge conglomeration 
of educational entities concerned with the research, development, 
and dissemination of educational information. In addition to the 
OERI-funded regional education laboratories, national research 
centers. National Diffusion Network (NDN), and ERIC, there are 
myriad other similar organizations; for example, there are 
clear inghcuses which are not a part of the ERIC system, research 
centers which are not part of the national research center 
system, and development and demonstration efforts which belong 
neither to the regional laboratory system nor to the NDN. 
Research, development, and dissemination are going on in state 
education agenies (SEAs), in intermediary education units (IEUs), 
and in local education agencies ILEAs) throughout the country. We 
have thousands of independent researchers operating out of our 
institutions of higher education, and there are hundreds of 
professional education associations that also produce and 
disseminate information. Additionally, educational R&D is going 
on m the private sector, within the military complex, and even 
within classrooms throughout the country. 

Fragmentation of the RD&D efforts seriously undermines usage of 
educational information. An example of the magnitude of the 
fragmentation problem can be illustrated by recent experience of 
the ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped and Gifted Children. In an 
effort to respond to OERI's mandate to establish "ERIC Partners" 
and develop collaborative relationships, the clearinghouse 
established a task force (as a subset of its National Advisory 
Board) charged with working toward development of H a national 
information system." This task force is comprised of four other 
federally funded projects within the special education arena 
(which £or the most part also call themselves "clearinghouses ). 
While all are federally funded, none are funded by OERI, though 
they are all familiar with the generic difficulty of gathering, 
repackaging, and disseminating special education information. To 
sone extent, all of these four projects currently produce similar 
xf not duplicative information products. One of the obDectives of 
the task force, then, is to identify those products which are 
duplicative, determine which products best serve our users needs 
and then use those products rather than any others for 
dissemination. We know, for example that three of these projects 
produce fact sheets on various disabilities that are similar to 
ERIC Digests. If the ERIC clearinghouse finds that a perfectly 
acceptable piece on dyslexia has already been produced, chances 
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tut ? P rob ?bly be adapted to the ERIC Digest format 

2 ^. ea " n 9 house V 111 P ut its resources into another area. A 

second objective of this task force is to identify information 
gaps and to determine collectively which of the projects 
should/could best address that gap. Additionally, the task force 
plans to put together information packages that include 
information on all five projects, with sample products from each. 

The ERIC experience is a microcosm of the larger rd&D problem. 
Jul ~^ een clearin 9 h °uses and supporting units which comprise 
the ERIC system are extremely diverse. ERIC contends with 
problems of turfdom, overlap, and communication comparable to 
those that plague th* players in the larger RD&D complex. Because 
the system has a common goal, is computer based, and contributes 
to development of a common product, it has had to device a set of 
rules and regulations to which all components could subscribe. 
While each of the 16 clearinghouses provides services for very 
different educational constituencies, the process by which that 
information is delivered is highly regulated since all ERIC data 
roust conform to the demands of computer technology. However, it 
is the commonality of clearinghouse functions which best bonds 
these potentially very independent clearinghouses. Each 
clearinghouse performs three major functions which are 
inextricably interrelated and which feed upon and support one 
another. These functions are database building, user services 
and information analysis. The database building function is 
dependent upon the acqi^isition of document and journal 
literature; the information analysis function is dependent upon 
the degree to which the database is adequately supplied; and the 
user services function is dependent upon the quality of the 
information analysis function and the degree to which our 
synthesis products entice use of the database and stimulate 
development of new information. Each clearinghouse within the 
ERIC system understands and subscribes to the importance of 
interdependence both within clearinghouse functions and the ERIC 
system as a whole. 

Just as the ERIC functions are interrelated so are those of RD&D 
Research feeds development and both feed dissemination. The 
relationship is naturally interdependent. Virtually all the 
components for a national education information system are 
already in place. Collectively, the national research centers, 
the regional laboratories and ERIC constitute the framework for 
a national rd&D system. If properly orchestrated, all the other 
educational research, development, and dissemination efforts 
going on in the Federal, state, local, and private sectors could 
feed into this triad which would then constitute a national 
information system. 

What is missing is the policy to guide development of such a 
system. We need a national education information policy that 
defines respective roles, coordinates activities, and encourages 
cooperative ventures. 
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But such a policy would have to be supported. Implementation 
would have to be effected through a coordinating entity charged 
with responsibility for tracking the national RD&D effortSf 
analyzing the impact of those efforts # communicating with all 
system participants* and otherwise promoting educational 
research # development » and dissemination as vital to the nationa 
we 1 fare . 

Specifically, the following is recommended: 

1. The Department of Education needs to establish a 
National Education Information Dissemination Policy. 

2. That policy should be directed at development of a 
National Education Information Dissemination System. 

3. That system should capitalize upon the naturally 
interdependent relationship of the research, 
development, and dissemination triad. 

4t The RD&D triad should be supported by a 

quasi-independent agency charged with the following 
responsibilities: 

Coordination. 

development of an RD&D project-tracking 
database 

development of a product-and-service 
tracking database 

development of research-results-tracking 
database 

development of a needs-sensing mechanism 
designed to gather data from information 
queries 

development of a mechanism whereby the 
schedules of all RD&D projects and 
personnel are available at a central 
location 

, development of a mechanism for equitably 
placing major players in the RD&D arena 
on each other's advisory boards 

development of a national RD&D Advisory 
Board to serve the National Research/ 
Development/ and Dissemination System 
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OERI Lab/Center Oversight Hearing 



Judi Conrad, Associate Director, 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped and Gifted Children, 
Chair, Council of ERIC Directors 
April 21, 1988 



The ERIC system considers it both an honor and a considerable 
responsibility to participate in the Congressional ly sponsored 
oversight hearings on the regional laboratories and the national 
research centers funded by the Department of Education through 
the Office of Educational Research and Improvement. 

The following comments and recommendations are presented on 
behalf of the ERIC system. Because ERIC can offer the 
institutional history of some 21 years of experience as the 
conduit through which the results of educational R&D passes, I 
think it is appropriate and important that ERIC is represented 
here. However, I will be addressing the triad of research, 
development, and dissemination, since I think that R&D efforts 
are rendered impotent without adequate dissemination. 

^IC is committed to the premise that educational research and 
v evelopment is essential to the future of the nation. As the 
preeminent education information system in this country, ERIC 
both contributes to and depends upon R&D information. We can 
attest to the fact that reductions in federally funded R&D 
dramatically affect our ability to provide adequate information 
to the information user. 

The following basic principles reflect the larger issues that 
should influence the future of the research, development, and 
dissemination agencies in this country: 



the security and economic stability of our country are 
tied to our ability to understand the problems of 
change both at home and within the international arena; 

the ability to understand and deal with change is 
largely dependent upon the quality of our educational 
system; 

the quality of our educational system is directly tied 
to rigorous and regular assessment of educational 
theory and practice; 

the impact of well researched educational theory and 
, practice is tied to the emphasis placed upon the 
dissemination of this information; and 
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the ability to effectively translate and disseminate 
educational information is dependent upon the degree to 
which we help our legislators understand the awesome 
responsibility of education and educational 
accountability as revealed by the research and 
development effort. 



It is within the context of theae principles that we would like 
to suggest that the problem of our educational research, 
development, and dissemination agencies stems from a fragmented 
approach to the educational problems in America. This 
fragmentation promotes lack of communication among the major 
players which, in turn, defeats cooperation and collaboration and 
ultimately the efficient utilization of limited resources. It is 
our intent to suggest by way of examples drawn from the ERIC 
experience how we might begin to develop a model that would bring 
us out of the mode of individual survival and into a posture of 
strength and influence. We are convinced that the reason the 
agencies of research, development, and dissemination continue to 
operate in a survival mode is because the Federal Government has 
not coordinated our efforts. We have not communicated regularly 
with the Department of Education nor with one another and we 
have, therefore, failed to engage in cooperative efforts. Thus, 
the three issues we will address are: 



THE COORDINATION PROBLEM Many factors militate against 
coordination of the research, development, and dissemination 
enterprise, but a principal factor is the fragmented way in which 
our policymakers create the funding mechanisms that support 
educational RD&D. That is to say, many projects are created and 
funded without taking into consideration those efforts that 
already exist, without building upon well-established agencies 
and organizations such as the labs, centers, and ERIC. 

Today we have a huge conglomeration of educational entities 
concerned with the research, development, and dissemination of 
educational information. Besides the OERI-funded labs, centers, 
National Diffusion Network (NDN), and ERIC, there are myriad 
other similar organizations; for example, there are 
clearinghouses which are not a part of the ERIC system, research 
centers which are not part of the national research center 
system, and development and demonstration efforts which belong 
neither to the regional laboratory system nor to the NDN. 
Research, development, and dissemination are going on in state 
education agenies (SEAs), at intermediary education units (IEUs), 
and within local education agencies (LEAs) throughout the 
country. We have thousands of independent researchers operating 



(1) Coordination 



(2) Communication 



(3) Cooperation 
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out of our institutions of higher education, and there are 
hundreds of professional education associations that also produce 
and disseminate information. Additionally, educational R&D is 
going on in the private sector, within the military complex, and 
even within classrooms throughout the country. 

The problem is that all of these information providers and 
producers operate more or less independently. Consequently, 
information does not systematically flow from information 
producer through the information disseminator to the information 
user. Given the fragmentation of the R&D community, the ERIC 
system has had remarkable success in acquiring educational 
information, but we are, perhaps, raore sensitive than most to the 
fact that there is a vast amount of educational information that 
continues to go uncaptured. ERIC is a relatively small program 
and is not adequately funded to reach all the information 
producers in this country, nor is it funded to reach the vast 
numbers of potential education information users. Better 
coordination at the federal level would greatly enhance our 
ability to capture and deliver relevant information. 

Despite this fragmented state of affairs, the ERIC database 
manages to acquire enough information to make it the single most 
used education information resource in the country, and, 
perhaps, the world. The fact that ERIC is widely used suggests 
that the government ought to capitalize upon this resource and 
focus development and expansion on such proven entities. 



Duplicative Products 

An example of the magnitude of the fragmentation problem can be 
illustrated by recent experience of the ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Handicapped and Gifted Children. In an effort to respond to 
OERI's mandate to establish "ERIC Partners" and develop 
collaborative relationships, this clearinghouse established a 
task force (as a subset of its National Advisory Board) charged 
with working toward development of "a national information 
system." This task force is comprised of four other federally 
funded projects within the special education arena (which for the 
most part also call themselves "clearinghouses"), while all are 
federally funded, none are funded by OERI, though they are all 
familiar with the generic difficulty of gathering, repackaging, 
and disseminating special education information. To some extent, 
all of these four projects currently produce similar if not 
duplicative information products. One of the objectives of the 
task force, then, is to identify those products which are 
duplicative, determine which is best, and then use that product 
rather than any other for dissemination. We know, for example 
that three of these projects produce fact sheets on various 
disabilities that are similar to ERIC Digests. If a clearinghouse 
finds that a perfectly acceptable piece on dyslexia has already 
been produced, chances are that piece will probably be adz^Zed to 
the ERIC Digest format and the clearinghouse will put its 
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resources into another area. A second objective of this task 
force is to identify information gaps and to determine 
collectively which of the projects should/could best address that 
gap. Additionally r the task force plans to put together 
information packages that include information on all five 
projects * with sample products from each. 

While OERI is to be commended for promoting the "ERIC Partners" 
concept » the point is, there are all these "clearinghouses" 
working in the field of special education and there is no 
coordinating structure at the federal level which really 
facilitates systematic interaction. Moreover, the roles of these 
organisations inevitably overlap which is confusing both to the 
agencies themselves and to the information user. 



Finally, it should be noted that this kind of field based 
coordination is costly. It takes considerable time and effort to 
interact at the operational level, which is precisely where that 
interaction must take place if it is to be successful, and ERIC 
does not believe it has been adequately funded to invest the kind 
of time this effort demands. Moreover, we believe that the 
increased emphasis on outreach will inevitably generate more and 
more information users which we will serve less and less 
adequately if the funding situation does not improve. In the 
words of one of our directors , "We have been set up for failure." 



Fragmentation 

The degree to which our RD&D efforts are fragmented is related to 
the degree to which the bureaucracy is fragmented. That is, the 
Department of Education funds projects and even systems without 
adequate regard to the way in which they could or should 
interact. As a result* we have a regional laboratory system 
controlled by various mandates that have not been successfully 
coordinated with other government-f unded systems. The lack of 
coordination promotes competition* because no one really 
understands how one system or one project can or should support 
another. Further compounding the problem is the fact that the 
respective roles of the major players in this arena are not 
carefully delineated so there is a great deal of functional 
overlap. While there has been some attempt at role delineation by 
specifying the population to be served (as in regional 
laboratories and national research centers), the functions of our 
various information producing and disseminating mechanisms are 
blurred at best. A lab, for example, both produces and 
disseminates information and often extends its purview beyond the 
region it ostensibly serves* while an ERIC clearinghouse located 
on a university campus may also provide any number of regional 
services (e.g., local workshops, computer search services, etc.) 
and may draw heavily upon regional resources. 



Costs 
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Focal Point 

The Federal Government can and should better orchestrate the 
entire research, development, and dissemination system. Because 
the Department of Education is the principal funding agency for 
the U.S. educational R&D efforts, it is incumbent upon the 
Department to steamline the process by logically structuring both 
its own offices and the projects it supports. Dissemination 
should be that focal point for creating such a structure, since 
the dissemination function is the natural point of convergence 
for the information producer, developer, and user. At a minimum, 
the Department could facilitate a dissemination forum wherein we 
collectively address our respective roles in the dissemination 
function. If, however, these hearings were to result in a 
concerted effort to clarify the respective roles of the research, 
development, and dissemination agencies and to allocate £unds 
accordingly, we would have taken a giant step forward on behalf 
of education. 



THE COMMUNICATION PROBLEM 

Lack of coordination of the RD&D components results in a lack of 
communication. The communication problems with which we are faced 
are multifaceted and pervasive. 

It is ironic that we find ourselves living in an era of 
communication technology increasingly sophisticated at the same 
time that our communication problems just seem to multiply. But, 
because we each operate out of our own specialized areas, we are 
necessarily connected to very specialized electronic networks, 
and there is no standard electronic communication vehicle to 
which all of the RD&D community subscribes. At the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Handicapped and Gifted Children, for example, 
we subscribe to SpecialNet. We do not subscribe to the Source/ 
Edline, nor do we subscribe to any other electronic network. 

One aspect of the communication problem stems from wholesale 
acceptance of the superiority of the hard sciences and their 
adherence to the concept of specialization* The specialization of 
education has led to rampant compartmentalization, and 
compartmentalization has fostered myriad special interests groups 
which often end up working against each other "on behalf of 
education . " 

Consequently, we tend to talk about the "foreign language 
community" as if it existed independent of the "reading 
community" and the "research community" as if it existed 
independent of the "dissemination community." Consequently, 
researchers do not, by and large, naturally communicate with 
disseminators and vice versa. 
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The educational bureacracy is plagued with the same phenomenon 
insofar as project officers communicate more with their projects 
than they do with each other, and offices within the Department 
of Education tend to operate in isolation from one another. The 
fact that most ERIC Clearinghouses have not been called upon by 
other offices within the Department of Education for progammatic 
support suggests that the Department is unaware of the resources 
ERIC could provide. The Office of Special Education Projects is 
exemplary in its use of an ERIC clearinghouse to abstract and 
index funded research proposals and create and disseminate 
research syntheses. Surely there must be other opportunities for 
cooperation between OERI clearinghouses and other Department 
projects (e.g., bilingual education, vocational education, etc.). 

We all spend a fair amount of energy categorizing ourselves and 
others into discrete identities from which we can generate 
statistics that can be used to capture dollars for our programs. 
But in our fervor to garner support for one target, we inevitably 
end up robbing another, and the end result is that education 
loses. 

The ERIC example that comes to mind is creation of "Access ERIC," 
a new coordinating and marketing contract that is scheduled to 
come into existence later this year. While the ERIC system wants 
and needs such a component, it is coming at the same point in 
time when clearinghouse budgets are so strapped that many 
clearinghouses are having to cut back long established user 
services • 

The point is, many factors impede the communication process, but 
there are equally compelling reasons for overcoming some of these 
impediments. The most obvious is the responsibility we have to 
provide the country with the best educational information we 
have. This simply cannot be accomplished when the major 
information producing, developing, and disseminating agencies are 
not systematically communicating with one another. 

A second and, perhaps, even more compelling reason is that we 
will inevitably be better informed, and the better informed we 
are, the more effective we will be at communicating the 
educational needs of the country to the policy making bodies 
which determine the breadth and depth of RD&D support. Put 
another way, the more we understand about the intricacies of the 
RD&D enterprise, the better able we will be to help our 
legislators understand the need to think about education from a 
more wholistic perspective. Otherwise, we will continue to 
operate within a survival mode because we have not effectively 
marketed our respective and collective strengths to the 
policymakers. The old adage "United we stand, divided we fall" 
obtains. 

Finally, effective communication among the RD&D players in the 
field should enhance the ability of the Department of Education 
to establish research-based priorities and make more responsible 
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funding decisions* That is to say, if we can collectively 
determine our respective strengths and weaknesses and come to 
some minimal agreement as to who should be doing what, we all 
stand to gain, because each component could focus on what it docs 
best. 

One of the problems we have encountered in the ERIC system is 
that the information we can provide is nothing more nor less than 
what has been created. Sometimes there is not a one-for-one match 
between the information requested and the information produced. 
For example, we frequently find that the information sought by 
our clients is just not available or if it is, we do not know 
about it. 

Collectively, we probably already have an excellent needs-sensing 
mechanism, but we do not systematically share information. The 
Clearinghouse on Handicapped and Gifted Children, for example, 
keeps elaborate statistics on the information requests which 
address one or more of some 20 disabilities. 

The point is, the research, development, and dissemination 
agencies in this country can and should inform the policymakers, 
and they can best inform those policymakers when they, 
themselves, share information and when they collectively promote 
the information they have in hand. The more our policymakers 
understand about the intricacies of the education enterprise, the 
more inclined they will be to legislate the dollar** needed to 
support the research, development, and dissemination triad. 
Therefore, it is in our vested interest to communicate among 
ourselves. 



COOPERATION 

Cooperation is the end result of coordination and communication. 
Cooperation implies collaborative and mutually beneficial 
activities. Out, cooperation rarely manifests itself without some 
kind of structural impetus. 

The degree to which individuals and organizations can cooperate 
is probably measured by the degree to which each entity derives 
equal benefits. In the ERIC system, we know that if any one 
clearinghouse fails to abide by the rules which guide the 
selection of subject index terms, the entire system suffers; 
index terms determine access and retrieval; access influences 
usage, and usage influences future information acquisitions, 
which, in turn, feed the database. Consequently, we all subscribe 
to the same basic indexing rules. It is that simple. But, ERIC is 
guided by systemwide rules and regulations which "help" its many 
components to cooperate with one another. 
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Interdependence 

The definition of a system is M a group of units so combined as to 
form a whole and work in unison." Such a definition presupposes 
a common goal, and for ERIC that goal is information acquisition 
and access. ERIC is in many ways a microcosm of the larger rd&D 
problem. The sixteen clearinghouses and supporting units which 
comprise \fcc ERIC system are extremely diverse. ERIC is as 
plagued with turfdoro, overlap, and communication problems as any 
of the players in the larger RD&D complex. Because the system has 
a common goal, is computer based, and contributes to development 
of A common product, it has had to devise a set of rules and 
regulations to which all components could subscribe. While each 
of the 16 clearinghouses provides services for very different 
educational constituencies, the process by which that information 
is delivered is highly regulated since all ERIC data must conform 
to the demands of computer technology. However, it is the 
commonality of clearinghouse functions which best bonds these 
potentially very independent clearinghouses. Each clearinghouse 
performs three major functions vrhich arc inextricably 
interrelated and which feed upon and support one another. These 
functions are database building, user services, and information 
analysis. The database building function is dependent upon the 
acquisition of document and journal literature; the information 
analysis function is dependent upon the degree to which the 
database i« adequately supplied; and the user services function 
is dependent upon the quality of the information analysis 
function and the degree to which our synthesis products entice 
use of the database and stimulate development of new information. 
Each clearinghouse within the ERIC system understands and 
subscribes to the importance of interdependence both within 
clearinghouse functions and the ERIC system as a whole. 

Cooperation within the ERIC system is highly structured, but it 
works. By way of extension, then, we would like to suggest that 
the agencies of RD&D consider development of a structure that 
would facilitate comparable interdependence, comparable 
coordination, communication, and cooperation, because we do not 
believe that it will happen without benefit of a structured 
framework. 

If we think of the educational information enterprise as 
comprised of information producers, information developers, and 
information disseminators which exist across a wide variety of 
organizations, groups, and individuals functioning within the 
private, federal, state, or local sectors, and which converge in 
the common goal of serving the information user, the 
interdependence is obvious. The information or knowledge producer 
is inextricably tied to information gathered about the needs of 
information users, and the information developer is largely 
dependent upon feedback from the information user. The 
information disseminator is absolutely dependent upon the 
information producer. 
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Structure 

To move from the conceptual framework of interdependence to an 
operational reality requires a structure that will facilitate 
coordination, communication, and ultimately cooperation. And, 
cooperation cannot take place in any meaningful way unless and 
until there is understanding at the operational level of what it 
is that any given organization or group is attempting to do. 
In ERIC we make that happen by creating a directory which clearly 
delinca* *8 the responsibilities of the staff of the entire 
system, so that if a catalogcr, for example, has a problem, there 
arc 15 other catalogcra with whom he/she may consult. We also 
have a long established history of providing annual technical and 
directors meetings wherein systcnwide problems and concerns arc 
discusocd in open forum. Additionally, we have a technical 
steering committee and an elaborately structured vocabulary 
review process. 

While such an elaborate structure is probably not necessary for 
the RD&D components, some structure is essential * At a recent 
ERIC meeting, Sharon Horn brought together representatives from 
the OERI divisions which monitor the work of the labs, the 
centers, and NDN and announced that these representatives were 
forming a task force to address the issues of cooperation and 
collaboration. This is a step in the right direction. This is the 
beginning of a much needed structure; however, we believe that 
the bureaucracy cannot possibly provide such a structure by 
itself. 

A number of issues which have plagued the ERIC system for years 
should help to illustrate the difficulties inherent in tho 
bureaucracy. 



ERIC*o Coverage of Literature 

ERIC would like to be able to say that it provides comprehensive 
coverage of the educational literature produced by this nation* 
But the fact is, there is a considerable amount of literature 
that escapes our acquisition efforts. The reasons for this *.rc 
many, varied, and complex. There is, for example, the notion that 
if an organization wishes to sell a product, it should not go 
into ERIC, because availability of a product through ERIC would 
cut into organizational profit. We maintain that this is just rot 
so. In fact, we think that availability through ERIC can and docs 
enhance sales for the producer, but there has never been a study 
of this issue, so we have no evidence to support our supposition. 
We believe this is so, because we know that reproduction of paper 
copy from microfiche is often more expensive and less appealing 
than purchase of the product from the originating organization. 
Secondly* we know that because ERIC clearinghouses as a matter of 
course, regularly monitor what products are being produced and 
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regularly alert their respective constituencies to quality 
materials, the ERIC system can and does promote quality 
publications. 



Acquisition of Federal Documents 

The ERIC system is particularly concerned about its inability to 
acquire federally funded documents. We know that we are not 
acquiring all the lab and center publications. We become 
particularly concerned when a lab or a center terminates its 
contract, and years after the fact, some conscientious individual 
calls up and says, we have 50 titles that are out of print; we 
have no funds to print; and there is still a demand 
for these products or there should be access to these products 
for historical purposes, while we try to accommodate the needs as 
they arise, we believe the better procedure is to get the 
documents into ERIC at the outset, and we believe that putting 
them into ERIC will only increase the demand. 

It should be noted that- " v - Central ERIC staff is attempting to 
rectify this situation by al ocating time and personnel to 
support a new OERI policy which would mandate that project 
ofticers on lab, center, and other OERI research and practice 
projects systematically provide the ERIC system with documents 
produced by the projects they monitor. However, we are concerned 
that OERI has not adequately assessed the person hours involved 
in making this happen, since NIE used to allocate one full-time 
person solely for this job. 



Revenue Generation 

Finally, the ERIC syste. would like to recoup some of the monies 
which the private sector makes on our products. Because we know 
that we are no longer able to provide the services we once took 
such pride in, we are casting about for ways to supplement the 
funding we have. We have talked about recouping money for years, 
and NIE and then OERI have made attempts to find a mechanism 
whereby we could attach a royalty to the database, but we have 
been told again and again that it would Lake an act of Congress 
to make this happen, and it does not appear as if OERI can 
initiate such an action. We have talked about adding coroner ical 
literature to the listings in the ERIC database thereby making 
ERIC t< one-stop shop. And we have talked about the possibility of 
charging thA publishers a small fee for inclusion in the ERIC 
database, Luc this too would probably take an act of Congress. 

Yet, we know of at least one information vendor who is willing to 
consider payment of a royalty fee on the database and who has 
indicated comparable interest in the EDO (ERIC Digests Online) 
file. 
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Coordinating Body 

The educational enterprise needs some separate but integrated 
entity that is not encumbered by the restrictions placed upon the 
Department of Education and its projects. Education needs an 
agency which can facilitate the coordination, communication, and 
cooperation necessary to put forth a united education front. And, 
such an agency needs the freedom to generate the funds necessary 
to identify and address the nation's educational research, 
development, and dissemination problems. 

The "quango** concept comes closest, perhaps, to what we have in 
mind. According to the New York Tiroes (August 24, 1987), a quango 
is what the British call a "quasi-autonomous nongovernmental 
organ, a private agency tha*: works closely with government on 
issues like social policy.*' The example cited is the Manpower 
Demonstration Research Corporation, "a remarkable quango that 
created the data base that convinced Republicans and Democrats 
that welfare recipients are willing and capable of working." 

Suffice it to say that ERIC knows from experience that it takes a 
carefully crafted structure to promote and sustain cooperation,- 
that degree of cooperation is directly related to equitable 
benefits; and that real cooperation can only take place at the 
operational level* 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

While these remarks have been general and conceptual, the 
recommendations that follow are both specific and concrete. 

1. The Department of Education needs to establish a 
National Education Information Dissemination Policy. 

2. That policy should be directed at development of a 
National Education Information Dissemination System. 

3, That system should capitalize upon the naturally 
interdependent relationship of the research, 
development, and dissemination triad. 

4, The RD&D triad should be supported by a 
quasi-indepenrf- it agency charged with the following 
responsibilities: 



Coordination. 

development of an RD&D project-tracking 
database 

development of a product-and-service 
tracking database 
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development of research-results-tracking 
database 

development of a needs-sensing mechanism 
designed to gather data from information 
queries 

development of a mechanism whereby the 
schedules of all RD&D projects and 
personnel are available at a central 
location 

development of a mechanism for equitably 
placing major players in the RD&D arena 
on each other's advisory boards 

development of a national RD&D Advisory 
Board to serve the National Research, 
Development , and Dissemination System 



development of an information dissemination 
mechanism to communicate information derived 
from all tracking mechanisms 

selection of a standardized electronic 
network to be used by all RD&D components 

development of a publicity, public relations* 
and marketing component to serve all RD&D 
educational entities, with emphasis on 
collective contributions 

development of national forums whereby major 
players are afforded opportunity to interact 
on a regular basis 

development of a national RD&D newsletter to 
be disseminated both via print and online 
mediums 

development of a national RD&D referral 
system whereby researchers, developers, and 
disseminators can be referred to appropriate 
information sources development of a 
technology task force to promote 
stat^-of-the-art information delivery systems 
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Cooperation, 



development of a training component designed 
to cross-train information delivery 
specialists 

development of a mechanism whereby the RD&D 
system delivers a state of the art report to 
Congress on an annual basis 

development of a research, development, and 
dissemination foundation which can both 
recoup and disperse funds to the RD&D 
community. 
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Mr. Owens. Thank you very much, Ms. Conrad. 

I want to thank all of the panelists and say at the outset of the 
question-and-answer period that there are obviously two levels of 
concern, two levels of action necessary here. One deals with the 
fact that it's like we were looking at the forest, we hope we're look- 
ing at the forest in the total, comprehensive nature of the forest, 
but there are a lot of rotten trees in the forest, and I would first 
just like to get rid of that concern. 

We would like to address some of these issues. We are aware of 
them: the payment of peer reviewers, the failure to provide travel 
money and forcing the staff to take their own annual leave to go to 
conferences. Those kinds of things are indicators, however, of the 
second-class status of research and development and educational 
activities in general. 

It's difficult to do business with the Federal Government. All en- 
tities find difficulties, but I assur* you the difficulty is not always 
as great as some of the things you have cited. 

You know, the Newport Nfcws shipyard, I assure you they don't 
have any problem getting back their interest. They factor all that 
in, and it's understood that the money they borrow and pay inter- 
est on is going to be taken care of. And a number of other difficul- 
ties, when you're dealing with other Departments— Commerce and 
Energy and Transportation— I have not noted the severity of diffi- 
culties that are encountered in the programs related to education. 
So, that is part of the second-class status, probably part of the low- 
priority status that is assigned by OMB and it's part of what we 
have to contend with. 

But we are aware of these kinds of problems, and without going 
into them in great detail, I want you to know that we will address 
them. As I said before, we intend to issue a report on this hearing 
calling for action no later than June 15, and we intend to follow up 
on that by seeking the support and assistance of the full committee 
by doing everything possible to implement the recommendations 
that we make step by step. So that we are concerned about the 
total situation. There are certain urgent problems that have to be 
addressed, and we would like to begin to address those problems. 

If you have any comment on this kind of problem, you are free to 
make those comments, of course. But let's open with the bigger 
issue, the bigger concern of the forest. 

Dr. Ambach, your statement, written statement, your oral state- 
ment, was quite exemplary, and I thank you for the statement. 
You made a statement about a goal of a 100 percent graduation 
rate might be the tide that lifts all boats, that if we set such a goal 
as a unifying factor for a national research and development effort, 
it would be the cement that would be the catalyst, that it would do 
what needs to be done in terms of revamping research and develop- 
ment in the area of education. 

I want to get a response from the rest of you. Do you think that 
such a goal ivould lift all boats, that cognitive research into higher- 
order thinking and cognitive development would be lifted at the 
same time, and research on exceptional children, would that be 
lifted, testing research? Would we get a better dissemination oper- 
ation and process? Any comments? 

Yes, Mr. Cross. 
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Mr. Cross. Mr. Chairman, my concern would be, although I 
think there is a grot deal * f value to having that piece of glue to 
hold things together, is that much would not be attended to if that 
were a single focus. 

Now, in addition, I think there could be some element of packag- 
ing things that might be marginal to that goal to make it appear as 
though it was part of that goal in the interest of trying to force 
things or shape things around policy. 

I think the idea of an agenda that has some overall coherence is 
a good Ofie. I would only be concerned with having a single issue 
that would drive everything, because education is not driven by 
single issues. There are a lot of different issues out there. 

I think one of the problems with the community has been identi- 
fying a few issues to concentrate on, and I would suggest that as an 
alternative: select a few, rather than a single one. 

Mr. Owens. Let's leave out higher education for the moment, 
adult education— well, not adults; we will not leave that out. Leave 
out higher education for the moment. Can you indicate a single 
issue that would not be driven by this goal? Certainly, early child- 
hood education would be a high priority if you wanted to guarantee 
that you get a 100 percent graduation rate. From what we know 
about early childhood education, putting the first effort there 
would certainly be a necessity if you're going to try to guarantee a 
100 percent. Educational technology research? What would not be 
driven by such a goal? 

Yes, Dr. Fuhrman. 

Ms. Fuhrman. Mr. Chairman, I think you mentioned some of 
them earlier, the questions revolving around higher-order thinking 
and intensification of the entire curriculum to produce better 
achievement for all might not necessarily be addressed by that 
goal. 

Mr. Owens. Would they not? 
Ms. Fuhrman. Might not. 

Mr. Owens. In order to graduate, these youngsters are going to 
have to pass a curriculum that includes science and math. We're 
raising those standards. 

Ms. Fuhrman. We are raising those standards. 

Mr. Owens. Those requirements. 

Ms. Fuhrman. We could have people going through three years 
in math and science and not necessarily address what they're 
learning in math and science, particularly with our current level of 
assessment and testing. So, we could have a 100 percent graduation 
rate with people passing basic skills test perhaps to graduate and 
not necessarily raise the level of the work force to address the 
problems of the 21st century. 

I think it's a very useful goal, but again not a single goal. 

Mr. Owens. We could look at the definition of graduation again, 
too. 

Ms. Fuhrman. That's right. 
Mr. Owens. Dr. Cole. 

Ms. Cole. Well, I think the notion of a coherent goal is a very 
useful one, and I think that if done properly roost things could be 
tied in with, take kindergarten or below through graduation, to a 
goal like that. 
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Let me tell you a related concern, though, that I have. I think in 
this country we look to simplistic solutions very often, and we look 
to our educational system to solve our broad societal problems, and 
I get nervous when we turn that same thing to now look to educ- 
tion research to now solve all the problems of our educatl „i 
system. Our educational system is a very extremely diverse sysi 
and we gain a lot from that, and among the things we suffer from 
it is some of the confusion and overlap and lack of systemization in 
attacking our educational problems in this country. 

We could have a much more unified system if we chose in this 
country, and we have not chosen. We would simplify many of the 
kinds of problems we have talked about for dissemination, a 
number of things, if we had a more central system. We would also 
lose some things. 

But as we think about a goal and something driving our educa- 
tional research activities, I would hope we would keep in mind very 
carefully wh t the reasonable contribution of educational research 
is and how much of it is — we can spend a tremendous amount of 
time and money in this country in linking and getting anything 
that's known, in some sense known, to the point of having it imple- 
mented in every school in this country. And if we would take that 
implementation out of educational research p ol of resources, the 
implementation is going to take all the funds and there's going to 
be none for the research base for the next wave of implementation 
to correct some of the mistakes that we made in this present one. 

The role of research and what kind of funding base it should 
have and how it links to the implementation problems is a really 
huge one to keep in mind in this. 

Mr. Owens. Well, it's the problem of which comes first, the 
chicken or the egg. And you're assuming that researchers and the 
research and development process will never have a significant 
impact, that great an impact, on what happens in education in the 
Nation. That may be true, looking at what past 

Ms. Cole. No. No. 

Mr. Owens [continuing]. Experiences and looking at the present 
situation. 

But are we locked into that? Is it not possible for research and 
development to have a far greater impact and be an overall guid- 
ing influence on how education develops in the Nation? For exam- 
ple, we can't have adequate research and development unless it is 
centralized, unless we do have it. So, it is the component in educa- 
tion which is going to be centralized, of necessity. So, it has a prob- 
ability of having a greater impact in the other kinds of activities. 

Ms. Cole. That's r*jht. And I think we could trace historically 
the tremendous impact that educational research has had in the 
past in a number of areas. And I am not suggesting it can't have 
an Impact, I am suggesting that we shouldn't assume that impact 
is a real direct, linear, that we learn it he^e and then we figure out 
how to get it all out over here. And what we're doing is putting it 
out in systems that are operating independently and with their 
own driving forces, and it's just a more complex process. 

Mr. Owens. What about the education of the disadvantaged. Dr. 
Ambach, would your goal of a 100 percent graduation rate solve 
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that pressing problem, the problem which has greatly been ig- 
nored? 

Mr. Ambach. That is precisely what the 

Mr. Owens. These reports show that urban education and inner- 
city education has been ignored and has been left out of what ad- 
vances have been made as a result of educational reform, have not 
impacted in the inner cities where you have the largest number of 
disadvantaged youngsters. 

Would your overall goal lift that boat, too, your tide? 

Mr. Ambaoh. Mr. Chairman, that is precisely the boat to be 
lifted by that objective. Indeed, the difficulty in the past has been 
that there has been a kind of a sense that every child can learn 
and there has been a kind of a sense that all children should have 
the objective of graduation from high school. And yet, there has 
not been, in my judgment and in the judgment of our council— and 
the reason for having that policy statement — that we make very 
explicit that that is the Abjective and the objective for all children. 

The policy statement, which I did not describe in any detail be- 
cause of time this morning, provides explicitly and focused on the 
State level for the establishment of guarantees for children who 
are at risk of not graduating from high school, or the disadvan- 
taged children, in order to try to assure that they are going to 
graduate from hi^h school. So, that is precisely the t rget. 

Mr. Owens. Let me reread the statement I read yesterday, quot- 
ing language still preserved under current law governing the Office 
of Educational Research and Improvement, which is in the original 
langauge when we founded the National Institute of Education: 

The Congress declares it to be the policy of the United States to provide every 
individual an equal opportunity to receive an education of high quality regardless of 
race, color, religion, sex, age, handicap, national origin, or social clasb. Although the 
American education system has pursued this objective, it has not obtains that ob« 
jective. Inequalities of opportunity to receive high-quality education remain pro- 
nounced. To achieve the goal of quality education requires the continued pursuit of 
knowledge about education through research improvement activities, data collec- 
tion, and information dissemination. 

Why have we done such a ba<* job when this is a clear statement 
of purpose of the Federal Government? We have centers and labs, 
and whatever the shortcomings are, why has so little been done in 
this area? Why is the assistant secretary now proposing a center 
for the study of the education of the disadvantaged? Why have we 
not addressed these issues more in our literature? 

You will find situations like the ones cited by Arsistant Secre- 
tary Finn, where when he queried leading educational researchers 
to list what the priorities should be in research, all of the items 
related to the educationally disadvantaged were on the bottom. 
They got the lowest priorities. 

Why at this late date do we have this kind of phenomenon in the 
research community? I mentioned in my opening statement yester- 
day the possibility of a problem of academic apathy and academic 
corruption and scholar tribalism. 

Could you comment on this phenomenon? It is quite baffling to 
find that here, a major problem that also in the language of Con- 
gress and the intent of Congress was highlighted, and yet it was 
not sufficiently addressed. 
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Secretary Finn says that 25 percent of the activities of the labs 
and centers are dedicated to the educationally disadvantaged. I 
don't dispute that. But you know, the evidence in terms of high- 
lighted results as far as Congress can see is not just not there. 

Could you comment? I would like to have a comment from all of 
you on that. 

Mr. Hopkins. Mr. Chairman, I would like to comment on that. 
You were given information yesterday, and at one point yesterday 
it was cited that perhaps five percent of the activity of the labora- 
tories and centers was devoted to work with minorities and disad- 
vantaged. I will tell you that that is not a correct statement. I will 
tell you that — Fm sorry? 

Mr. Owens. What percent? 

Mr. Hopkins. I will tell you that at my laboratory the vast ma- 
jority of our effort is devoted towards at-risk children, and I would 
put the figure at my laboratory at 75 or 80 percent of our effort. 

The reason for that is our funds are so slim that we only work on 
the highest-priority activities of the people with whom we partner, 
and their greatest concern is the advancement and benefit of at- 
risk children. 

Since that is their concern and our concern, we have no difficulty 
whatsoever in finding willing partners to work in this area, wheth- 
er you're talking about field studies, whether you're talking about 
development or dissemination, technical assistance or training, the 
focus of our work is predominantly on at-risk children. 

Mr. Owens. Can you speak for the labs in general and give us a 
figure, an estimate? 

Mr. Hopkins. I cannot speak for them generally, but I am aware, 
as was reported to you yesterday by Dr. Goldberg, that collabora- 
tively we are joined in an effort to work and concentrate on at-risk 
children, and I know personally of large programs at every institu- 
tion that are focused on at-risk children. 

Mr. Owens. You think the general statement or thesis of the 
Carnegie Corporation report issued by Dr. Boyer recently, saying 
that urb*n schools have been bypassed and have not received suffi- 
cient attention, that that is in error? 

Mr. HopkiNo. No, I do not. I think that what we are seeing today 
and the needs that we have today and the reason that we re con- 
centrating there is a product of that past attitude. 

Mr. Owens. Yes, Dr. Cole. 

Ms. Cole. The language you read referring to opportunity allows 
a rather passive interpretation, and one has to think — I think po- 
litically one of the things we have to think about with respect to 
these issues nationally is the "whose responsibility is it." The pro- 
viding opportunity gives the notion of kind of laying something out 
that somebody has got to come and take the opportunity. 

I think one of the interesting things about Mr. Ambach's propos- 
al is it does place a different kind of responsibility on the whole 
educational system for the accomplishment of goals that we may 
have failed to adequately place in general. 

But let me, in your more general question, I think I should raise 
an issue that I think is one that we go back and forth on, and that 
is the extent to which many of the things which are being studied 
in educational research have unique or special answers for disad- 
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vantaged students, at-risk students, or the extent to which things 
that are being learned in general are in fact very applicable and 
helpful for disadvantaged students, and it makes this kind of "what 
research is directed at whom" a difficult issue to deal with. 

For example, I know things that we've learned in reading and 
higher-order thinking, just to mention two examples, not necessari- 
ly simple ones, are things that are very relevant to thinking about 
how to take at-risk children very early in the school system and 
produce the kind of strategies towards learning to read and learn- 
ing to think that are very effective with disadvantaged populations. 

It's one of those binds we get into as we— I mean, we argue on 
the hand that these children are not essentially different from 
other children in what they're capable of doing, and that's in fact 
what we find in our research, that when we can get the things 
we've learned and actually make them available to these children, 
that they do profit from them. 

Mr. Owens. Do you think the problem is in applying the re- 
search, not in the research; is that it? 

Ms. Cole. Oh, no. I think I am not going to let us off the hook as 
researchers that cleanly, because there are I think a lot of the con- 
texts of applications that need study, that need considerable study. 
But at the same time I think a lot we know in general is informa- 
tion that we can use in particular. 

Mr. Owens. The charge has been made that tribalism among 
scholars is a major problem and that they tend to focus on those 
subjects that they are most familiar with and their particular 
circle of academic colleagues and that's the way the research tends 
to go as a convenience ir. terms of personal connections and that 
that drives and motivates a lot of the priority-setting. 

That kind of charge has been made, and black seho'ars have 
made the charge that they are locked out of research and develop- 
ment activities. Not a single historically black college has a con- 
tract with the Federal Government in this area. 

So, we have a situation which must be answered. 

Ms. Cole. That's right. 

Mr. Cross. Mr. Chairman, if ] may make one brief comment on 
this. I think one of the situations you're looking at is the reality of 
political influence. The political influence of the groups tbat sup- 
port special education, /ocational education, student aia, for exam- 
ple, is quite substantial. There If, no corollary giiup that has that 
kind of influence or pressur* upon both the Congress and the de- 
partment in the area such as disadvantaged children an* 1 the prob- 
lems that surround tha* I think what you're looking at is a conse- 
quence, in part, of that. 

Mr. Owens. So, if the Congressional Black Caucu , were able to 
push through a requirement of a 10-percent set-aside for all future 
research and development funds, would that be a corrective action, 
or would it be viewed as unprofessional, corrupting, and pork- 
barrel setting, et cetera? 

Dr. Fuhrman. 

Ms. Fuhrman. I would reiterate what Dr. Cole said about the 
tension in research between believing that gocd practice Ls good 
practice for all, and in wondering whether there aren't special 
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techniques, practices, instructional methodologies that are particu- 
larly effective with disadvantaged children. 

I think what's missing, in particular, is the urgency of addressing 
the special issues of disadvantaged children even if good practice is 
good practice for all is in some sense focusing in on how that good 
practice can be applied in settings where there are lots of disadvan- 
taged children and in the best manner is something that is not 
done because the urgency hasn't been there. 

I also would remind the Chairman, as Dr. Kilgore said yesterday, 
a number of the centers have significant activities across their mis- 
sions on students at risk. But it may not be as visible because it's 
not focused as the new center will be. 

Mr. Owens. Ms. Conrad. 

Ms. Conrad. I would have no comment to add. 

Mr. Owens. Let me move to my next question and make a bridge 
here. Army basic research, how much of it appear? in ERIC cen- 
ters? How much of that material is available for us to disseminate? 
The Army makes use of or somehow trains disadvantaged young- 
sters, you know. They have become rather elitist now. We haven't 
had a grinding war for a long time. 

But as you can see from the statistics and who died in the war in 
Vietnam, they had a large number of disadvantaged youngsters in 
the Army that they trained to do some rather complex tasks. The 
Na/y, the Air Force, obviously, they have ways of educating that 
should be looked at. I think they use more audio-visual devices and 
there are a number of things they do which we have known for a 
long time but that are not applied to the public schools. We ought 
to take a hard look at that. 

But certainly, we heard this morning that there is a tremendous 
amount of research being done by the Army relating to the train- 
ing of people and the education of people, and it is available, it's 
not classified. 

How much of it gets into the ERIC centers? 

Ms. Conrad. Very little, if any. 

Mr. Owens. Did you know about LLe fact that it's unclassified 
and available? 

Ms. Conrad. Yes. I was aware that there was considerable infor- 
mation within the military complex. We do not have what we call 
an acquisitions arrangement whereby automatically that informa- 
tion flows to us. We are not funded to go out and drum up that 
kind of information at this point in time. 

Mr. Owens. Your statement sets forth a brilliant justification for 
some kind of overall new structure which links the military, the 
other Government sectors, the private sector, the nonprofit sector. 
I would like to have from the group— and some of you did address 
that— do you want to have any final additional comment to make 
on what might be? Some people said we don't need that kind of 
structure or we need a diversity or plurality of quangos. 

But is there any other person who wants to make a statement on 
the restructuring issue, whether that would help or hinder the 
long-term problem, the grooming of the forest, the perfection of a 
new kind of environment in which to operate? 

Yes, Mr. Cross. 
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Mr. Cross. Mr. Chairman, to go back to your analogy of the 
forest and some of the conversation from the first panel, I think 
the idea of having lots of different varieties of trees out there, if 
you will, and a variety of practitioners and people who are engaged 
in research is very important. 

I would associate myself with the remarks of Mr. Wallgren from 
the High/Scope Foundation that the idea of having competition 
there is very important and is, I think, one of the issues which you 
might look at. 

Mr. Owens. Mr. Wallgren declined to compete. He didn't com- 
pete. He wouldn't become a part of the competition for centers or 
labs. 

Mr. Cross. That's right. But he has clearly competed in some 
other things. He does receive some Federal aid. I don't know the 
details of what that is. 

But I think one of the issues in education research may be that 
it's very hard to get new people into it and to get in the new faces 
and new ideas, and I would speculate that if you had a single small 
set of providers that had an ongoing set of relationships that locked 
out other competition, that the enterprise could suffer from that. 
And I think that competition is a value that I would certainly like 
to see the subcommittee preserve in what's done in this field. 

Mr. Owens. Mr. Cross, I had a question I meant to ask you 
before about the disadvantaged. In your review of the labs, what 
percentage did you find of that activity which could be reasonably 
said to be related to the problem of educating the disadvantaged? 

Mr. Cross. Mr. Chairman, I can't answer that because we did not 
do the individual site visits to the labs. There were site visit teams 
that went to each of those labs. I could go back and ask that infor- 
mation to be pulled out and to be supplied for the record to the 
extent that we have that information. But I can't answer that this 
afternoon. 

Mr. Owens. Another question would be why wasn't that consid- 
ered important enough to be given more emphasis? 

Any other comments on the overall structure? Yes, Dr. Ambach. 

Dr. Ambach. Mr. Chairman, as I said in my opening statement, 
the structure of what you want to do really needs to follow from 
the purpose of the mission, and if one takes as a major purpose 
over a period of years n objective such as I suggested or if I am 
testing that one mds another objective is a better one, then you 
craft what should be the structural arrangement from that. 

In order to undertake that, it seems to me that there has got to 
be a considerable design task. I don't think that we can provide — I 
can't certainly provide— you with a suggestion that indicates this 
mix of lab centers, private enterprises, and so on. I think that 
needs much more careful design. You've had several suggestions 
made as to task groups or commissions that would need to be 
funded in order to do that, and I would recommend doing just that. 

I think there are a couple of other pieces, though, structurally, 
that can be done in the short term. The references made here to 
Department of Defense research, made to NASA—that is an 
agency which hasn't par* icularly come up— but many of the State 
education agencies have been involved with NASA, with findings 
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from their own research and the application of those toward educa- 
tion issues. 

Incidentally, we've got a couple of joint projects with the Depart- 
ment of Defense and our council related to some of their research 
work having to do with the identification of job skills that are nec- 
essary, in the Navy to be specific, and whether or not those jobs 
skills are being provided in the secondary schools. 

We are about to launch a joint effort examining several high 
schools with the Navy in order to make that determination. There 
are, as you pointed out, a number of different applications of learn- 
ing devices and technologies that the military has used: hand-held 
calculators or computers which are taken out into the field for pur- 
poses of training troops on site in the use of weapons and tanks 
and so on. These are incredibly powerful techniques. That is avail- 
able. The te :hnology is not mysterious there, it s not hidden. The 
transmission of that information in to the educational system is 
not adequate, and I think there are perhaps faults cn both sides. 

My point is, that a shortfall structural issue that could be dealt 
with is providing the means through which, probably through the 
Department of Education OERI, there is a place, a capacity to be 
able to collect from the different Federal agencies those research 
efforts underway and put them into the transmission belt so that 
in fact they get out either through the labs, into the centers, direct- 
ly to State agencies or local school districts. 

That's not the end, but that would be, I think, an important ad- 
vance, and it would help to round out this picture as to what is in 
fact being supported at least by the Federal Gcvernment and how 
it can be better tapped. 

But I do believe that the issue of structure has got to borrow 
some on existe.it labs, it's got to borrow some on existent centers. I 
think it's got to tap on private enterprises, which have been repre- 
sented here that have major efforts underway, whether it be in 
education or in welfare and health or in child care. 

The key to putting it together is the importance of having per- 
haps that kind of joint administrative-congressional short-term ap- 
paratus that tries to get your design in place so then at least you 
see what is going on in the different places and you have a grasp of 
which ones of those you really want to put your money on by way 
of your appropriations. 

Mr. Owens. Perhaps- -and you mentioned NASA is having con- 
siderable problems now, and a lot of their problems relate to educa- 
tion and the failure to develop the stream of scientists and techni- 
cians and have a pool to replace those that have gone, left because 
they've burned out or been fatigued or gone on to industry, and we 
can't get rockets up anymore. 

If you're following the news, we're falling further and further 
behind the Soviet Union in the exploration of space, which we have 
set as a high priority for the Nation. 

Our educational system is failing us. Our German scientists have 
gone home or they've grown old and died, and we have a serious 
problem in a high-priority area, and I think it relates to education. 

So, we need to do something in that area of high-priority science 
and math education, higher education. So, they need a quango, 
maybe. Maybe we should have a series of quangos to address these 
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goals of the kind thr. you have laid out. We need one for that. We 
need one for the goal of 100 percent graduation rate, and there 
should be others. Maybe four or five quangos instead of one are 
needed to direct an overall effort which collapses into that effort 
the labs, the centers, the independent researchers, the dissemina- 
tion mechanisms, the private sector, the public sector, et cetera. 

I was in Atlanta to visit the center for the assistance to the dis- 
abled of the IBM Corp. While I was there, the Vice President in 
charge of the "Writing to Read" Program talked to us, and I looked 
at that project. I had been reading about it foi some time. And 
here is a private, profitmaking corporation that did all the develop- 
ment, research and development on their own. Of course, they con- 
tracted with knowledgeable educators to help develop it. But they 
are now going to guarantee the dissemination of it, I assure you. 
It's being used in far more places than I had realized, including 30 
of our New York City schools. Their success rate is quite high with 
the "Writing to Read" Program. 

But this is the private sector, and of course as we all know, the 
textbook publishers and a number of other people in the field are 
another important part of this whole effort that must be consid- 
ered. They need to be brought into the operation. 

I want to just ask a few specific requests. 

Mr. Cross, if you could givp us any records or any material you 
can find on work being donu in the labs on disadvantaged, could 
you submit that to us at a latar date? 

Mr. Cross. I will do that. 

[Information to be supplied follows:] 
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SUMttRY SHEET-ESTIMATHD LAB SERVICES 
FOR DISADVANTAGED POPULATIOJS 

Estimated 

amount spent * OERI FY 1988 

Laboratory on disadvantaged lab budget Total Lab Budge t 

Appalachla 
Educational 

Laboratory (AEL) $ 456,189 31* $1,494,000 

Mid-Continent 
Regional Educational 

Laboratory (McREL) 299,304 17* 1,726,000 

North Central 
Regional Educational 

Laboratory (NCREL) 994,500 52* 1,927,900 

Northwest Regional 
Educational 

Laboratory (MtfEL) 518,000 17* 2,958,000 

Research for Better 

Schools (RBS) 922,000 30* 2,756,000 

Mid Atlantic 

Regional Laboratory 
for Educational 
Improvement of the 
Northeast and Island 

(NE/IL) 1,153,000 49.4* 2,334,000 

Southwest Educational 
Development 

Laboratory (SEDL) 860,777 45* 1,900,000 

Southeastern 
Educational Improve- 
ment Laboratory (SEIL) 539,588 27* 1,982,000 

Western Regional 
Educational 

Laboratory (WREL) 664,813 40* 2,460,000 

Total 6,967,821 19,638,564 

Across all labs, about 35* of the funds are directed toward activities Intended 
to benefit the disadvantaged student. 
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Laboratory Appalachian Educational Laboratory 

Listed below is each lab project and the approximate percentage of funding 
that is used- to serve the disadvantaged, where known, where unknown, an 
estimate, based in part on the percentage of chapter I students in the 
region, is given. 

rrcject Disadvantaged FY 1988 FY 1989 FY 1990 

Populations 
Served and % of 
project that 
serves then 



Regional Liaison Ctr. 
conducts five 
activities working 
with and through 
existing organizations 
to improve schools & 
classrooms. Prinary 
emphasis on Urban 
disadvantaged. 



90* 

Blacks & Urban 
poor 



$188,112 



Classroom Instruction 
Program conducts 4 
activities working 
with and through 
organizations to 
Improve instruction. 



21* 

Rural & Appalachian 
poor 



53,725 



School Governance and , 21* 53,725 

Administration conducts Regional 

4 activities works with disadvantaged 

and through organizations 

such as school boards & 

admin groups to improve 

schools and classroom. 



Policy and Planning ctr 21* 39,361 

conducts 5 activites Regional 

responsive to task 3, disadvantaged 

working with state lev:l 

decisionmakers on school 

Improvement issues. 

Professional 10* 13,544 

Preparation and Regional 

Research Program disadvantaged 

works with region' a 

higher ed. institutions 

and personnel to produce 

R&D and tech. asst relevant 

to improvement of elementary 

and Secondary education. 



School Services Ctr 21* 68,852 

conducts 4 activites Appalachian 

creating R&D based 

resources for school 

improvement. 
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Rural, snail schools 



80* 



38,870 



M 



M 



deals with improving Rural & Appalachian 
rural education in the poor 
region. 

AEL"s total public school population, according to the 1980 census, is 
2,787,823 while the total disadvantage student population (Chapter I) in the 
region was listed as 592,945, or 21* of the population. Out of an annual 
budget of $1,494,000 AEt is spending $456,189 in FY 88, or approximately 31* 
of its budget on disadvantaged. In FY 89 and FY 90 a slight increase in the 
percentage allocated to serving disadvantage youth in the AEL region is 
projected. 

Area covered: West Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee 
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Laboratory Par West Regional Laboratory 

Listed below is each lab project and the approximate percentage of 
funding that is used to serve the disadvantaged , where known. Where 
unknown, an estimate, based in part on the percentage of Chapter I 
students in the region, is given. 



Project 



Disadvantaged FY 1988 
Populations 
Served and X of 
Project and 
serves then 



FY 1989 FY 1990 



Middle Grade 17% 20,747.48 

Coursework. Enable Blacks, Asians 

teachers to nake Hispanics 

concrete changes In Native Americans 

their coursework that Whites 

facilitate student 

thinking & writing 

skills and content 

retention. 



Networking & knowledge 17% 7,735.68 

for Effective Hispanics 

Teaching. Serve *.r Native Americans 

a regional resources; Whites 

identify, synthesize Blacks, Asians 

5 disseminate knowledge 

or; effective teaching. 

Arizona Rural Schools: i7* 3,162.68 
Teaching for Scientific Native Americans 
Literacy Inservice Prg Whites 
Assist in the improve- 
ment of science ed in 
Arizona rural public 
schools. 

Improving the Self- 17% 14,553.60 

Directed Learning of Blacks 
At-Risk Elementary 
Students In the Oakland 
Unified Schocl district 
Kelp Oakland elementary 
teachers learn how to 
foster students' self- 
directed learning. 



Organization Analysis 50% 44,406.00 

5 Design; Resource Blacks 
Development for Hispanics 
District & School Whites 
Improvement. Develop 
resource materials to 
help districts conduct 
organizational improve- 
ment & renewal. 
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Assistance to State- 17* 21 , 697.61 

Level School Blacks , Asians 

Improvement Project Hispanics 
Provide technical Native Americans 

assistance to State Whites 
education agencies in 
conducting school 
improvement projects. 

Providing Effective 80* 115,343.20 

Training for Beginning Blacks, Asians 
Teachers. Exchange Hispanics 
inforaation and devise 
improved methods & 
materials for training 
and supporting beginning 
teachers . 

Preparing Teachers for 80* 68,335.20 

Work with Diverse Blacks, Asians 

Student Populations Hispanics 

Exchange information 

and devise improved 

methods for preservice 

& inservice training 

for teachers in settings 

with diverse student 

populations. 

Support for School- 17* 38,536.28 

Level Leadership Blacks, Asians 

Provide technical Hispanics 

assistance, training Whites 

and Inforaation to 

Improve leadership 

skills of school personnel. 

Regional Resource Ctr 80* 98,020.00 

for Students a* Risk Blacks, Asians 

Monitor regional needs Hispanics 

develop a capacity for Whites 

dissemination & referral, 

and prepare syntl.jses 

of research & theory. 

Educational Partnership 80* 28,634.40 

5 Urban Development. Blacks, Asians 

Gather, synthesize & Hispanics 

disseminate information Whites 

about partnerships 

between schools & 

businesses. 
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Instructional Programs 



80* 



25,851.20 



it 



n 



for At -Risk Students 
Chronicle the change 
process or document 
ruccess indicators in 
California schools. 



Blacks, Asians 

Hispanics 

Whites 



Intensive Early 
Interventions £pv 



80* 
Blacks 



48,905.60 



At-Risk Students. 
Longitudinal study of 
at-risk Black Children 
from birth through high 
school who are enrolled 
in an intervention 
program designed to 
prep&re them for success- 
ful schooling. 

Total 40* C64,813.68 

Hence, approximately 40* of FWL funds from 0ERI ($2,460,000) are 
targeted at disadvantaged populations. Approximately 17* of the 
students in the region are eligible for Chapter 1 funds. 

Area Covered: Arizona, California, Nevada and Utah. 
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Laboratory Mid-Continent Regional Educational Laboratory 

Listed below is each lab project and the approximate percentage of funding 
that is used to serve the disadvantaged, where known. Where unknown, an 
estimate, based in part on the percentage of Chapter I students in the 
region, is given. 

Disadvantaged FY 1986 FY 1989 FY 1990 

Populations 
Served and % of 
project that serves 
them 



Disseainate infor 15* 91,980 91,980 

foster netvorks, Black/Hispanics/ 
and provide Nat. Aaer/Whites 

technical assistance 
to iaprove education 
practice 

Strengthen the 
region's capacitv 
to design and 
implement policies 
that support school 
improvement 

Develop new 
resources aimed 
at improving 
education for 
students aost in 
need 

Foster Region Conn 
by identifying 
emerging regional 
school improving 
needs 

Rural Small Schools 
effort designed to 
imp"**-/ student 
ace* < to infor- 
mation about post 
secondary choices, 
expand course offering 
in technology and 
school focus on 
economic developnent 

*15* Eligible Chapter I 

Fifteen percent of the students in McREL's regional are classified as 
economically/academically disadvantaged. Projected over the next three 
years, approximately $299,304 (17*) out of McREL's $1,725,949 annual budget 
will be directed towards effort designed to improve the educational 
development of disadvantaged students - 

Area Covered: Colorado, Nebraska, Worth & South Dakota, Kansas, Missouri 
and Wyoming. 



Project 



15* 39,496 39,496 39,496 

Black/Hispanics/ 
Na-t. Amer/Whites 



30* 80,824 80,824 80,824 

Black/Hispanics/ 
Nat. Amer/Whites 



15* 43,211 43,211 43,211 

Black/Hispanics/ 
Nat. Aaer/White* 



15 67,553 63,825 

Black/Hispanics/ 
Nat. Amer/Whites 
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. Laboratory Worth Central Regional Educational Laboratory 

Listed below is each lab project and the approximate percentage of funding 
that is used to serve the disadvantaged, where known. Where unknown, an 
estimate, baaed in rart on the percentaged of Chapter I otudents in the 
region, is given. 

Project Disadvantaged Populations FY 1988 FY 1989 FY 1990 

Served and % of 
project that serves 
them 



Orban Ed Network 80* $221 ,000 

Radiating out from Black; Hispanic 

sites in Detroit, Whites 

program provides 

support, materials and 

Technical Asst to urban 

schools 



Thinking Skills 80* 65,000 " « 

Develops & Blask/Hispanic 

Disseminates and Whites 

materials/technology 

workshops to improve 

the teaching of 

strategic thinking 

skills 



Students at frisk 75* 188,500 " " 

Focuses on che T/TA, Black, Hispanic 

info, and technology and Whites 

needs of educators 

working with at-risk 

students In urban and 

rural areas 



Rural Education 50* 520 ,000 " " 

Uses telecommunications Black, Hispanic 

for staff development and Whites 

for the Improvement of 

teaching reading and other 

skills In rural creas 



There are approximately 8,500,000 students in NCREL * s region. Out of this 
total there are some 1,275,000 students who are eligible for Chapter I 
assistance. Consequently, approximately 15* of the student population in 
NCREL' s rejion are academically/economically disadvantaged. As far as we 
can parcel out and estimate, the lab spends about 52* ($934,500) of it 
total budget ($1,927,900) on disadvantaged students in its region. 

Area covered; Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Ohio, Minnesota, Michigan and 
Wisconsin. 
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VorthMMt Sbaglooal Educational laboratory 



laboratory: MURK. 

Liatad below eri MWREL Projacte that ap^ar to be dlrocted, in part or in 
whola, toward dieadvantagad in tba tv*l \, **ong with tha total funding 
for aach of thaaa projacta. 3MREL doafc not a pacify in ita 
thraa-to-fiv^-T^aar-plan docurant thoaa projacta that ara diracted 
apacifically toward tha di a advantaged, nor doee NMREL apacify or provlda 
any way to datarslne tha proportion of disadvantaged aarvad by apeclf ic 
projacta or prograae. Time, It ia not poeslbla to datarmina exactly what 
proportion of thaaa or any other E*REL project funds rra diractad toward 
too disadvantaged. 



Project 



Diaadvantagad 
Populations 
Served 



IY lOSe FY 1969 FY 1990 



Policy Boar da and 
AdvAaory Coaaitteee 



R&D Accaaa for Rural 
Schoola 



School Improvement 
for Indian Education 



Pacific Local 
Capacity Building 



Proalalng Tractlcaa 
for At-Riek Vouth 



Dlaeealnatlon of In- 
formation and 
Docuaente 



Pacific Raglon Prograa 8108,000 $108,000 9108,000 
Board; Indian Prograa 
Board; Urban Education 
Coanlt\:aa; Rural Educa- 
tion Committee 

School board aembere, 8 95,104 8 95,104 8 95,104 
adminietratore, and 
ataff of emalJ rural 
achcrla in tha raglon 

Adainiatratora £?M $166,410 8166,410 8166,410 
taachara In public an- 
tribal achoola aervintf 
aignif leant nuabara o2 
Indian atudaata 



Reglon'e aducatlonal 8143,362 
laadora, particularly 
On-Slte School Improve- 
ment Taaaa 

Practitiona in aduca- ft 45.001 
tion and in employment 
and training 

Rural educatore, sup- 9166.467 
ormtandanta of nrben 
school dlatrlcta. Indian 
aducatora and organ! ra- 
tion*, Alaakrn nativaa, 
and aducatora of the 
Pacific 



$143,367. 9143,362 



8 46,001 8 45,001 



8166,467 9166.467 
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Disadvantaged 

Project Population* FY 1988 tY 1989 py mo 

Served 



Indian Education Admln- 
latration Handbook 



Iffactlva Education In 
the Pacific 



Parent Training aa an 
Iff active Schooling 
Practice 



$ 41,542 8 41,542 8 41.302 



$200,000 $200*000 $200,000 



AdmlnJetratore of 
achool* earvlng 
Indian atudanta 

Professionals In 

education in the 
Pacific 

Culturally approp- $ 76,000 $ 75,000 8 75.000 
rlate training mat- 
erials will be pre- 
pared for u&ia with 
Black and Blapanic 
parante and ttw 
teechare of their 
children throughout 
the Northweet region 



Note: The NWREL does not provide breakdowns of thoee eerved who are and 
era not disadvartagsd. No projecte era cleerly and epeclfically targeted 
ae serving only disadvantaged populations. A foraula haa been developed 
and applied a** follows to provide e eurrogetc as timet e of the percent of 
thoee eerved ,.n thi region who ere dleedvanteged. 

The total number of school enrol leente for eech stete In the roglon wee 
obtelned. Theee numbers were added to obtain a total number cf echool 
enrollmente In the region. The totel le 1,326,319 (PYB7) . The number of 
Chapter 1 eligible etudente In eech stete wee then determined. Theee 
numbers were added to obtain e totel Chapter 1 eligible student population 
In the region. Thie number le 232,014. By dividing the totel number of 
etudente In the region by the number of chapter 1 eligible students, it is 
possible to determine the percentege of etudente In the region who are 
Chapter 1 eligible. Thie percentege le 232,014 divided by 1,326*319 or 
17.0* 

The> WNRRL la funded at $2,958,000 se ;h year, by OIRI (not including the 
speclsl "Rurel Iducetlon Initiative** funding, which ham not yet oeen 
^ccompliehed for FY 1988). Amwuming C»t IWRK. aervee all atu'iente In lte 
*«glon, one may assume that the proportion of disadvantaged eerved le 
17.8% o>; the total. The dollar amounts of WWR2X. funds (undsr the OKKX 
laboratory contract) that a*a directed toward aerving the population of 
disadvantaged in the region can then be calculated by taking 17.5* of the 
xotal expenditures. Theee dollar amount r are $517*650 In each fiscal 
year. 

The NKREL eerves Region IX enc Region X. Region IX consists of ths Statae 
of Jileftka, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and waehington. Region X 
cosprieee the Pacific Basin, Including American Samoa, the Comaonweelth of 
the Northern Mariana lelande, and Guam. The KURIL eleo ssrvss ths 
Republic of the Marshall Islands, the Federated Statae of Micronesia, and 
the Republic of Belau, all formurly part of thw U.S. -administered Trust 
Terrltorlss of ths pacific. 
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Laboratory Regional Laboratory for Educational Improvement of the 
Northeast and Islands (NE/IL) 

Libced below Is each lab project and the approximate percentage of funding 
that is used to serve the disadvantaged, where known. Where unknown, an 
estimate, based In part on the percentage of chapter I students In the 
region, la given. 



Project 



Disadvantaged 
Populations 
Served and * of 
project that 
serves them 



FY 1988 FY 1989 FY 1990 



Leadership for School 33* 
Improvement — Research, 
Development, & Technical 
Asalstance to Strengthen 
Training of School & 
District Administrators. 
Teacher Development — 33* 
Improving Teacher Ti»g. 
and Inservlce Development. 

Public Policy for 33* 
School Improvement — 
Developing Reliable Data 
to support policy making 
for Educational Reform. 



21,000 



50,000 " 



68,000 " 



Improving Schools for 100* 
At-Rlak Youth — Programs At risk youth 
to reduce academic 
failure and school dropout. 



313,000 



Improvement of Rural 67* 
and Small Schools — 
Implementation of the 
Rural School Improvement 
Initiative. 

State Specific Education 33* 
Improvement Activities — 
Services that are designed 
and conducted for 
Individual states rather 
than across States. 



336,000 



129,000 



Laboratory Operations. 
" Management , Evaluation, 
Regional Dissemination, 
and Collaborative, work 
w ith other regions . 



33* 



236,000 



Total 



1,153.000 



Of the 5,540,000 K-12 public school enrollment in this region in 1980, 33* 
were Chapter I eligible. The 1988 expenditure of $1,153,000 represents 
approximately 49.4* of the laboratory's budget for 1988. ($2,334,000) 

Area Covered; New York, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Masschusetts , Maine, Puerto Rico and the U.S. Virgin Islands. 
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Laboratory Research for Better Schools, inc. 

Listed below is each lab project and the approximately percentage of 
funding that ia used to aerve the disadvantaged, where known. Where 
unknown, an estimate based, in part, on the percentage of Chapter I 
atudents in the region is given. 



Project 



Disadvantaged 
Populations 
Served and * of 
project that 
serves them 



FY 1988 FY 1989 FY 1990 



Coop, school Ittpr. 
Works with aud.. 
through existing 
organizations to 
improve schools and 
cl see rooms 

Applied Researcn 
Works to dev. R&D 
based resource* for 
school improvement 

National Networks 
Works with other 
labs and R&D Centers 
on regional and 
national Ed. problems 

Products for Special 80* 104 ,000 

Populations - Dev's Black/Hlspanics 

learning/teaching Whites 

materials for non- 

v.rban minorities 

students 



50* 

Black/Hlspanics 



30* 

Black/Hispancis 



21% 

Blr.ck/hispanics 



385,000 



120,000 



58,000 



State Leadership 
Assistance - Works 
with state level 
declslonm&kors on 
school .improvement 



25* 

Whites/Blacks 
Hispanics 



145,000 



Rural Education 25* 
Works to Increase Whites/Blacks 
student achievement Others 
in rural/small schools 

/0TAL 



922,000 



The funding level for FY 88, is $2,756,000 of that amount, RBS apent 
30* ($922,000) ' \he diaadvantaged . According to Chapter I 
statistics, bet -een 20-25* of the students in RBS'e region are 
classified as educationally/economically disadvantaged. 

Area Covered: Pennsylvania, Delaware, New Jersey, Maryland and 
Washington, D.C. 
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laboratory Southeast* rn Educational laprovcacnt laboratory 

Listed below i» each lab project and the spproxiaate percentage of 
funding that is uaed to serve the disadvantaged, where known. Where 
unknown, an estisate based in part, on the percentage of Chapter I 
students in the region, is given. 



Project 



Disadvantaged 

Populations 
Served and X of 
pr< ject that 
serves then 



FY 1966 FY 1969 FY 1990 



Isproving 

Hathesatics 

Instruction 



60* C 64,107 

Black/Hispanic 

White and othera 



Isproving 

Writing 

Instruction 



40* 33,506 
Black/Hispanic/ 
Whites and others 



Dropout 50* 26,634 

Prevention Black/Hispanic/ 

Whites and others 

leproving 35* 25,126 

Educational Blacfc/Hispanlc/ 
Leadership Whites and others 



Making 

Effective Use 
of Technology 



30* 59,400 
Black/Kispanic/ 
Whites and others 



State Policy 
and 

Educational 
Ref orn 



20* 31,256 

Black/Hispanic 

Whites and others 



Teaching 
Profession 



30* 

Black/Hispanic 
Whites and others 



30,704 



Rural Educa- 
tion 



30* 



246,649 



Of the total enrollment in the region of 5,916,344; 1,337,746 or 
approxinately 25* have been identified as being econonically and 
educationally disadvantaged. Of its total budget ($1,963,000), SEIL 
devotes an eetiaated $539,566 or 27* which exceeds the nuaber of 
disadvantaged (Chapter I eligibles) identified in 1960. 

Area covered; Alabaaa, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina. 
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Laboratory: Southwcat educational Devglopsent Laboratory 

Lieted below is each lab project and the approximate percentage of funding 
that ia used to eerve the disadvantaged, where k-iow. Where unknown, an 
•stiaated, baaed in part on the percentaged of cheptar I etudente in the 
region* ia given. 



Project 



Disadvantaged Populations 
Served and X of 
project that aervea 
thee 



nr 19B8 rv 1959 fy isso 



Tpeac C 

Adnlnistretor Tng 
and staff Developaent 



Theaa D 

Collaborsting on Sch 
X&provsent in 5 
Denonatration sites 



22% 

(Chspter X figure 
for the region) 



tox 

Xndisn. Blsck. 
Hispanic & Low 
Xncoae White 



ED AID E 

Assisting et*~.e level 22* 

policy & decisionmakers (Chapter 2 figure 

in asking better for the region) 

decleionc through rspid 

response to their requests 

for Inforaation 

Then? E 

Fecllltsting student 22% 
AcMovonent through (Chapter 1 figures 
inprovlng prograas for for region) 
Teaching of Reading. 
Writing and Thinking 
Skills 



9 52,000 S 52,000 S 52,000 



330,630 330,630 330,630 



64,950 64,950 



61,600 61,600 



64,950 



61,600 



Talk S 

Collaboration with 
other labs and 
organizatlona 

ftu ral Snail Schools 
Xn» tlstive 
Turnkey Trelning in 
Thinking skills 
Instruction for 30 
De&onstretlon sites 
using SEA, ESA. IKE 
staff to train teachero 
at the 30 sites 



22% 

(Chapter X figures 
for region) 



75* 

Xndien, Black, 
Hispanic and Low 
Xncoae White 



32.472 32.472 32,472 



319,125 



Total for SEDL FY 1980 is $D60.777 which is 45* of the lab's (SI. 900. 000) 
budget • 

Area Cov.r.d: Ark.n.u. Loui.i.na. Hew « e xico. oklaho-a and Taxar 
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Mr. Owens. Also, I want you all to know thcc this was a biparti- 
san effort, very much encouraged by Acsistant Secretary Finn, who 
wanted to see the results of these hearings, and my colleague the 
ranking Republican on the committee who couldn't be here today, 
Mr. Bartlett, is also very supportive. We all want to see if we can 
develop the very best, most credible research and development 
effort by the Federal Government. 

As I said to Mr. Bartlett, we probably are inevitably going to dis- 
agree when it comes time for authorizations and appropriations. 
And we agreed not to discuss levels of authorizations and appro- 
priations in these hearings. 

But, at a later point, I would be very interested in any thoughts 
you have on what kinds of monies are needed to have a credible 
and scientifically valid research and development effort. 

Mr. Owens. We had testimony yesterday from representatives of 
business and industry who said you don't have a viable research 
and development effort going unless it's one percent of your overall 
total effort. And whether you want to look at the overall effort in 
education as being financed by every level of Government or you 
just want to look at the level of effort in education financed by the 
Federal Government, we are still far below the 1-percent invest- 
ment for research and development. 

I think if these time-honored standards of industry and science 
can't be our guide, then what can. We certainly should start look 
ing at that one percent figure as a goal that we have to move Con- 
gress in that direction. 

We are going to need all the help we can get from the members* 
of the education family. Tue internal educational community has 
to agree on a number of things as we move towards getting the 
kind of funding for research and development we need. 

But most of all we do want to not back away from being able to 
commit ourselves to achieving some visible results in thf short 
term and in the long run. 

These hearings have been vital to us. They have confirmed the 
fact that educational research and development is indeed in some- 
thing of a crisis, a crisis that has largely been silent and unnoticed. 
We spend $150 billion '.1 education in this country, but only some- 
where around $100 million on education research and development 
by the Federal Government. 

We were told ytsterday that Xerox alone spends $700 million on 
research and development, a far greater proportion of its to^al 
income than the Federal Government. 

The question of education for the disadvantaged in this Nation 
has also not been well addressed, and we are shocked to find it has 
been neglected to such a great extent. We have an enormous prob- 
lem, problems of 50 percent dropout rates in the inner cities, lack 
of basic literacy, numeracy and scientific knowledge among even 
those students who do graduate. 

One example was pointed out to us by Dr. Coleman yesterday 
that even our very best studt its in biology and science and chemis- 
try, when tested and measured against European Asian students, 
do not show very well. 

Priorities need to be examined, need to be looked at as well as 
higher funding levels. All of it must be done at the same time. This 
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Subcommittee will deal with the crisis in two stages. The*%2 is a 
shorWerm emergency to get education of the disadvantaged listed 
as a top priority. A short-term emergency to deal with the fact that 
educational researchers and the activity in general is being treated 
as a second-class activity within the Federal Government and ham- 
pered by all kinds of obstacles that need not be in place. 

The Secretary has proposed a center on the study of the educa- 
tion of the disadvantaged. We think that's a good initiative. Such a 
center must draw upon the best minds and thinking in the Nation. 
It must have an unquestioned and unbending commitment to 
change. 

The long-term issue is how we can begin to make educational re- 
search and development relevant to the Nation's needs and prior- 
ities. And we must also make the decisionmakers understand how 
relevant it is. 

In this context, we will look at the possibility that several wit- 
nesses have already referred to, the establishment of some mecha- 
nism, a commission or committee, to study the state of educational 
research and to maybe commission other entities to study it and as 
swiftly as possible make recommendations about the overall prob- 
lem of restructuring and setting priorities. 

The Subcommittee will also be preparing, as I said before, our 
own legislative report on these hearings as a result of these hear- 
ings, and w* intend to issue that no later than June 15 of this year. 
It will contain an analysis of the testimony presented in chese 
hearings as well as the continued input of the panelists who testi- 
fied who might be consulted i^terwards and other persons. 

We also will make some concrete recommendations that we hope 
will serve as a catalytic agent for the larger effort to es \blish a 
commission or to conduct studies. 

All of this activity wiil play a role when the Subcommittee comes 
to reauthoi'ze the General Education Provisions Act beginning in 
1990. We are not limited, however, to activities which will take 
place in 1990. Amendments of the present act can take place, and 
we will consider the possibility of immediate amendments to deal 
with the urgent nature of the problems that we face. 

Again, I want to thank all of you for your written testimony and 
for being here today to take part in this discourse with us. The 
Subcommittee will be in close touch with each one of you in the 
future. 

Thank you again. 

The hearing is now adjourred. 

[Whereupon, at 1:07 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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